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FOREWORD 

Man having a natural instinct of curiosity has always been a wanderer. Not 
contented to remain tied to one place, human beings have been constantly 
moving on a discovery track. There have also been eminent travellers who are 
biggest source in our quest to reconstruct the past. JBut many of them crossed 
their threshold in quest of knowledge about the land beyond known horizons, to 
know about the ways and means of other races and population aggregates, and 
to leam more about popular beliefs, arts, crafts, religious and chronological 
practices.of others. 

Travelling beyond one’s homeland purely for economic reasons is not a 
new phenomenon either. But generally speaking, those who have left home in 
search of new nests have not been known to retain any contact with those whom 
they have left behind. What makes a diasporic person different from a wanderer 
is that the former has carried and retained many of the traits of his or her earlier 
identity, and has also retained some sort of contact, however faint it may be - 
rather than getting enmeshed into the communities and countries where they 
have migrated. With ships and water-ways being the only source of mapping 
long distances inter-continentally, this would probably be difficult, and those 
who could cross over on land routes probably had a better chance to go back 
and forth. But, greater the distance and difficulties in keeping in touch, more 
were the chances of these displaced communities to hold together and retain 
their identity. Even when loss of identity is rewarded or forced by the rulers 
who commanded their economic activities, these communities had their own 
mechanism to remain frozen to a time vis-a-vis their belief and practices, while 
their brethren back home had invented and/or undergone many changes. 

When the world began shrinking, and the distances became unrealistically 
shorter, thanks to the discovery of air-travelling and improved means of 
telecommunications, their chances of retaining contact improved dramatically. 
During the last four decades, such contacts have increased manifold. The best 





thing that has happened in the second half of the last century was that a new 
unity and relationship could be seen among different diaspora. Indians in Fiji, 
Surinam, Guyana, Mauritius and in different East Asian Countries were seen 
exchanging notes and coming together. This networking expectedly resulted in 
organisations and associations that are promoting the interest of Indians outside 
India. When this kind of new unity was being forged among diasporic Indians 
in search of identity, they also had other models before them - as the Chinese, 
Japanese, or other diaspora world over were emerging as major players in the 
socio-economic sphere of their countries of origin and were also important 
voices in the political scenario of the host countries. The latter was more 
strident when we find such diaspora assuming leadership of these nations. In 
today s context, with more improved means of accessing knowledge and 
information and collaborative ventures across nations, the importance of a large 
diaspora is felt more and more by the planners, leaders and social scientists 
alike. 

The Government of India has taken several initiatives to forge this 
relationship with those Indians who left home by creating specialized 
programmes, opening avenues of profitable investment, establishing channels of 
communications and entertainment, organizing cultural events, planning inter¬ 
group platforms etc. Meanwhile, several other big-league nations have been 
equally pro-active, if not more, in pushing the agenda of “bringing” the 
communities and groups together. With all these, diaspora studies also emerged 
as a major discipline on its own right. Those interested in history, economics, 
sociology, social psychology, culture studies and linguistics have grouped 
together to study the psyche, language, demographic distribution, migration 
pattern and economic activities of such groups. In this academic activity, 
linguists and sociolinguists have often been at the background not coming up 
with new studies and fresh ideas with a force that could affect the research 
activities of other groups. With the present volume, containing a number of very 
important research papers by specialists in Indian diaspora, the Central Institute 
of Indian Languages is trying to fill the void. This is the result of an academic 
event, which was funded by the Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Government of India and the Government of Mauritius. 

The volume has taken time to come out of hybernation, but it appears at a 
very significant time in our contemporary history. As the Prime Minister of 
India, Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee, inaugurates the celebration of ‘Pravasi 
Bharatiya Diwas’ in Delhi during January 9-11, 2003, and as we outline several 
new initiatives that this Government has taken or planned on this occasion, we 
thought this volume, in a way, could be our contribution to promote a greater 
understanding among the Indian diaspora, and a tribute to those unnamed 



Indians who have gone into oblivion now, but really did a yeoman’s service in 
maintaining language and culture of our diaspora scattered over 70 odd 
countries. I hope the book will be appreciated by the academic communities all 
over the world, and in particular, by the twin communities of linguists and 
culture-study specialists. Finally, I commend the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages for having published such an important collection of papers on this 
occasion. 

(MURALI MANOHAR JOSHI) 
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PREFACE 

The Institute is extremely delighted to make an humble offering to the academia 
on the occasion of the ‘Pravasi Bharatiya Diwas’ on January 9, which, as we all 
know, marks the return of the Prodigal son in Indian political life from South 
Africa. The Institute had organized a conference in 1994 inviting the best minds 
to contribute to this fast emerging area thanks to the generous grant released by 
the then Minister for Human Resource Development, Government of India and 
with active advice and contribution from Shri Arumugam Parasuram, the then 
Minister for Education and Culture, Government of Mauritius, who supported 
the idea whole-heartedly. We are particularly grateful to Shri Bissoondoyal, 
Director Mahatma Gandhi Institute, Moka, Mauritius for his support and 
collaboration from the inception of the idea to the conduct of the Conference. 
We are deeply indebted to all the scholars and the activists who presented 
papers in the Conference, contributed to the discussions and waited patiently all 
these years for the publication of the proceedings. Their patience has been tried 
for a long period of time, but then with the volume finally having seen light of 
the day - thanks to persuation of my friend from York, Professor Mahendra 
Verma, I hope their wait will be aptly rewarded. The encouragement given by 
Smt. Bela Baneijee in all our academic endeavour must be mentioned here. 

We are thankful to the In-charge, Publication Unit and Manager, Printing 
Press and his team for seeing the manuscript through to its final publication. 
Ms. Uma and Ms. Vijaya deserve our appreciation for typing the manuscript 
and doing the DTP work respectively. We would also like to gratefully 
acknowledge Ms. Bharathi’s dedication and professionalism in proof reading 
the manuscript. 

We would like to pay our rememberance to our dear friend, late Dr. R. A. 
Singh, whose contribution made the International Conference on the 
Mainenance of Indian Languages and Culture Abroad an unforgetable event. 

On behalf of the Institute and on my personal behalf, we express our 
sincere gratitude to Professor Murli Manohar Joshi for having written the 
‘Foreword’ of this important anthology and also for having presented it to the 
reading public of India and abroad. 


Mysore 
Jan 9, 2003 


Udaya Narayana Singh 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book is a collection of papers presented to the International Conference on 
the Maintenance of Indian Languages and Culture Abroad, held jointly by the 
Mahatma Gandhi Institute, Mauritius and the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore from January 5-9, 1994 at CIIL Mysore. This conference 
had been under consideration at the highest levels of the Governments of 
Mauritius Cultural Exchange Agreement. It was concretised during the seventh 
International Conference of Tamil studies held in Mauritius in 1989. After 
subsequent discussions between Dr. E. Annamalai, the then Director, CIIL and 
Sri Bisoondoyal, Director, MGI, the details of the conference were worked out. 
It was decided to broad base the theme of the conference to include language 
and culture maintenance among the Indian immigrants in Asia, Europe and 
America as well as the linguistic minorities in India itself, though the focus 
would remain to be the Indian Diaspora in the countries in the Indian and 
Caribbean oceans. The inclusion of other Indian Diaspora and minorities in 
India was intended to provide a point of comparison. 

The conference was also broad based with regard to training, perspectives 
and ideologies of the participants, who were social scientists, social activists 
and media personnel in the countries represented in the conference. Most of 
the papers presented case studies and there were few, which discussed 
theoretical issues. These papers included social scientists’ view as well as 
activists’ view; insider’s observations as well as outsider’s interpretations. The 
objective of the conference was to take stock and review the situation of Indian 
languages and culture as practiced in the countries of Indian Diaspora and to 
suggest plans of action for future that include creation of infrastructures to 
have greater interaction between Indian Diaspora communities and between 
them and communities in India. The conference also aimed at interfacing the 
researchers and the communities they work on. 

In recent years, there has been growing concern about the linguistic and 
cultural identities among the minority communities, whether native or 
immigrant. In the context of globalization, new meanings of identity are 
emerging. It is necessary to examine some .of the sociolinguistic notions of 
identity in order to understand these new meanings. 

The system of indenture labour exists no more and there has been 
improvement in socioeconomic status of the immigrated communities. What 
remains to be resolved is the question of their linguistic and cultural identities. 
The dilemma is whether to have these linguistic and cultural identities through 
reconstruction of their past or through construction of their future. 

The primary reasons for Indians to migrate as indenture labour to far off 
places were oppressive political conditions, recurring of natural calamities such 



as famines, floods etc. and decaying native industries. Abolition of slavery was 
the primary reason for Britishers to recruit Indians as a cheap bonded labour. 
Before starting the long sea journey from their respective villages the Indians 
were kept together in depots irrespective of their caste, religion and language. 
They traveled together in the same puddle fashion and on arrival in the new 
countries, were arbitrarily dispersed to various plantations. The sharing of the 
common fate and the need for communication made them overcome their 
linguistic and cultural differences and evolve a common code for 
communication while retaining their mother tongues and cultural practices to 
some extent. 

Things have changed since then. The countries are free from the colonial 
rule and a modem economy is set in motion. Sharing the political power and 
economic benefits has led to new conflicts. Consequently the linguistic 
differences are surfacing and expression of identity through language is getting 
pronounced, though most of the Indian communities in Diaspora do not speak 
their ancestral languages. At the same time, the colonial languages, which are 
the languages of the government and commerce are gaining more power and 
thus being used increasingly. In India also, while linguistic identity is asserted 
politically, minority languages face threat from major languages and major 
languages are threatened by English. The issue of language must be perceived 
in relation to power, which is increasingly determined by access to information 
and control of knowledge and consequently control of economy. Language and 
culture maintenance cannot be studied independent of this phenomenon. 

The papers in this volume represent the countries like Mauritius, Fiji, 
Trinidad, Guyana, South Africa, Surinam, Singapore, Hong Kong, UK, USA, 
and India. Moag in his paper “Language loss versus language maintenance in 
overseas Indian Communities’’ makes a comparative analysis of overseas 
Indian communities with regard to their historical background, their present 
status and their future. Using a matrix of demographic, political, sociocultural 
and sociolinguistic factors, he shows the present status of the Indian languages 
with regard to their maintenance and loss. He also shows that this matrix may 
be used to measure the efforts taken by the communities to maintain their 
language. 

Dua in his paper “Language power and language pressure: a challenge for 
language maintenance and cultural identity” suggests that the dynamics of 
language maintenance and identity should be viewed as embedded in the 
power relation between communities. He shows how the dominant languages 
assume power and legitimacy by marginalizing the minority languages and 
culture and bring pressure for assimilation. This exercise of power is 
detrimental to the survival of minor/minority languages. The goals of language 
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maintenance, set by the minorities are relevant in this context, which may differ 
in power relation from one multilingual setup to another. Language 
maintenance is a process of conflicting and complementing interactions 
between the goals of native language maintenance and dominant language 
acquisition. 

Sachdeva illustrates different factors in identity formation and their relation 
to language with the examples of Punjabis in Delhi and Nagas in Nagaland. 
The Punjabis in Delhi are heterogeneous in terms of religion but are 
homogeneous in terms of communication. They share a set of codes that include 
mutually intelligible Punjabi, Hindi and Urdu for communication purposes 
though, they differ in their identities with languages. Nagas, on the other hand 
though are sociolinguistically heterogeneous, have languages that are not 
mutually intelligible. Their communicative need however, is limited. They do 
not share any set of codes for interethnic communication other than a pidgin. 
With regard to identity, Punjabis use religion, i.e. Hindu Vs Sikh as the 
primary factor and extend it to linguistic identity. Nagas base their identity on 
ethnicity to give them larger group identity against others like Kukis, Bengalis 
etc. Language gives identity to individual Naga communities and the pidgin 
plays no role in the larger identity formation. 

Lekhwani in his paper, “Maintenance of the Sindhi Language and Culture 
Abroad” describes the case of Sindhis which is a linguistic community without 
a home state. The partition of India scattered them mainly in the urban centres 
of western and northern states of India. In spite of its recognition in the Indian 
Constitution and financial support from the business houses and the 
government, maintenance is limited to religiocultural contexts and restrictively 
to home. This brings out the role played by migration and urban milieu in 
language loss. Absence of a home state with political control contributes to 
failureof planned action for language maintenance. 

The above first set of papers lay out the historical, political, social, 
anthropological and geographical facts that interact with the question of 
language maintenance. In the second set, the papers are on formerly indentured 
communities. The labour population in the plantation was heterogeneous and it 
gave rise to the pidginized form of an Indian language for communication. 
This pidgin, unlike the one in Nagaland, stabilized and became the first 
language of the subsequent generations. These pidgins have lately been 
stigmatised with the introduction of standard Indian languages in formal 
education and with ascendance to power and prestige of former colonial 
languages such as English and French in politics and education. As the 
standard Indian languages are non-functional for these communities, identity 
based on language does not any more have mass character and it has acquired 
elitist connotations. 



Indian communities in the post-indenture period in these countries, though 
have some common features as regard to language maintenance, differ on 
several counts depending on the demographic and political situations in each 
country. Shobha in her paper “On the maintenance of transplanted Indian 
languages overseas - a comparative perception” compares the position of Hindi 
m Fi jh Trinidad and South Africa with that in Guyana. She develops a set of 
parameters for this comparison based on the factors of political and social 
change. Though Hindi, in some form or other, provides ethnic identity to the 
Indian community in all the four countries, its place in communication, 
education and politics is different from ne country to another. The situation 
regarding its maintenance is also different. Siegel’s “Indian languages in Fiji - 
present, past and future” is a chronological account of different stages the 
Indian languages went through in Fiji. The current stage is a combination of the 
local variety of the Indian language with the standard variety imposed from 
India. The latter is a threat to the status of the former while the colonial 
language, English denies status to the standard Hindi. The Indian community is 
thus losing its old linguistic identity and is ambivalent of a new identity based 
on Indian languages. The speakers of South Indian languages in Fiji in the 
beginning had shifted in favour of Fiji Hindi as they were small in size but now 
are shifting to English. Mugler’s paper “South Indian languages in Fiji 
maintenance and shift” details their role in communication and identity 
formation. She states that the local varieties of the Indian languages are 
gradually lost and the distance between the standard language now taught in 
schools and the local varieties used at home accelerate the loss. 

The South Indian languages, Tamil and Telugu, are relatively in a better 
position in Mauritius as far as the official support is concerned. These 
languages are learnt by the younger generation not through socialization at 
home but through formal learning in the school almost like a second language. 
Their loyalty however is to the official languages English and French, which 
provide them economic opportunities. The Indian languages are relegated to 
religious practices and expression of cultural beliefs. Hookoomsing in his 
paper “Preserving pluralism in the context of development and modernization - 
the case of Mauritius with particular reference to the Indo Mauritians and their 
languages” describes the change in the ideology underlying formation of the 
modem Mauritian society based on Mauritian nationalism and economic 
pragmatism, which downplays sentimental attachment to ethnic tradition, 
though it has other political uses. 

Gautam in his paper “Ethnic identity of the East Indians in Surinam: 
Process of language maintenance and the preservation of cultural heritage in 
creating an effective source of the formation of cultural identities” shows a 
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similar historical process in the emergence of a pidgin called Surinami or 
Samami out of many mutually intelligible dialects of Hindi and perhaps other 
Indian languages as well. Later, when the Dutch Government introduced 
standard Hindi in the schools in order to integrate the Indian community into the 
main stream of Dutch economy, standard Hindi, which is yielding place to 
Dutch as the Indian community is integrating with the main stream of Dutch 
economy. 

In South Africa where the people of Indian origin constitute a small 
percentage - 3.64 percent of the total population, there is mutual mistrust and 
rivalry between the speakers of different Indian languages and it further 
reduces their political power. As India had no diplomatic relation with South 
Africa condemning its policy of apartheid, there was no input from India for a 
long time in support of the linguistic and cultural agenda of the Indian 
community in South Africa, as described by Naidu in his paper “Indian 
languages in South Africa, Prognosticative reflections. The new government of 
the African National Congress has reopened diplomatic relations with India 
and has granted official recognition to Indian languages in its language policy. 
The effect of these political changes on maintenance of Indian languages is 
yet to be seen. Two other papers, ‘The relationship between language and 
culture: A case study of Hindi in South Africa” by Sitaram and “The 
parameters of maintenance of the Telugu language in South Africa by 
Prabhakaran, focus on the community efforts in language maintenance and 
describe the limited role played by Indian languages only in the domain of 
culture, particularly in religious practices. 

The third set of papers deal with Indian Diaspora migrated for pursuing 
business, services and professions in other countries in Asia and America. The 
Indians in Hong Kong are relatively small in number and are linguistically 
diverse. Jemudd in his paper “Expatriate and minority Indians in Hong Kong - 
a sociolinguistic update pre 1991”, shows that, though English with some 
Cantonese is the language of education, business and politics, the past trauma 
of displacement from India and Africa due to political upheavals and the fear 
of displacement in the future after Hong Kong has come under Chinese 
sovereignty in a way have positive effects on the maintenance of the Indian 

mother-tongues and identity through them. 

The case of Singapore as shown by Thirunavukkarasu in his paper The 
Singapore experience” explains that the official status by itself is not enough 
for the maintenance of minority languages. Tamil is losing ground there to 
English because of the economic and political goals of that country through 
the instrument of English. Tamil does not offer economic advantage to its 
speakers and politically its position as a symbol of Indian identity is getting 
weakened with speakers of other Indian languages claiming their linguistic 
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identity based on their mother-tongues. Ethnic identities in general are giving 
place to class identities in which English plays a key role. 

The Indian communities in Western countries are of a different kind. 
Kamal Sridhar in her study of the Indian communities in New York city in the 
paper “Meaning, means, and maintenance: Kannadigas and Gujaratis in New 
York/New Jersey, U.S.A.” shows that these communities use the Indian 
languages for socialisation into their own community or with other Indian 
communities. They are averse to socialize with the native communities in US. 
This attitude changes in the third generation and along with this change, their 
mother tongue shifts. This change is accelerated by the pressure for assimilation 
and ethics of monolingualism in the American society. Mahendra in his paper 
Indian speech communities in Britain: Language maintenance and shift - an 
overview” points out that the government education policy in U.K. is a major 
contributing factor to the inability of the third generation Indians to maintain a 
stable bilingualism and to the acceptance of their mother tongues. Literacy 
practice, besides government policy, is another factor in language maintenance. 
Bhatt et. al. in their paper “Gujaratis in Leicester: Multilingual literacy 
practices” shows how literacy practice is continuous through one’s life cycle, is 
culturally embedded and strengthens family bond. People may practice literacy 
in more than one language but multiliteracy is controlled politically. Literacy 
practices in the Indian communities in UK are linguistically unequal but they 
provide some space for the maintenance of Indian Languages. 

The remaining papers concentrate on culture. A major question for the 
Indian Diaspora is whether the Indian cultural practices and identity can be 
maintained without using and identifying them with Indian languages. Two 
important components of culture viz. food and religion are dealt with in detail 
by Misra and Satyanath in Trinidad and Guayana respectively. Misra in his 
paper, Reflections on inner-outer duality in gender relations among the East 
Indians in Trinidad shows how the ceremonial cooking of paratha-roti 
“Indian bread” in its modified version in Trinidad serves as a ritual as well as 
role differentiator between men and women. The modified version of paratha- 
roti making keeps the balance between the traditional and the modem and 
serves as a unifying factor of the Indian community drawn from different 
linguistic backgrounds. Thus maintenance of Indian culture is not to confirm to 
its practice as it was when the people left India. It has changed in present day 
India. And it has acquired changes and meanings and new functions in their 
transplanted lands. Satyanath in his paper “Mariyamman cult in Guyana: gives 
a detailed account of the ritual as it is practiced at present in Guyana. He 
shows that the ritual is a converged form of Durga/Kali ritual of Bengal and 
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Mariyamman ritual of Tamil Nadu. This convergence provides cultural 
unification to the diverse Indian community. 

The findings reported and descriptions made in the papers suggest some 
general observations, which are true of all Indian Diaspora and are also of 
interest to sociolinguistic theory and planning of language maintenance. 
Language and culture undergo changes in their transplanted locations and these 
changes assume new functional values. These changes and new functions are 
the ones that are meaningful to the Indian Diaspora and are sustainable. The 
introduction of standard language and mainstream culture from India through 
formal education and electronic media has negative consequences to the 
viability of Indian languages and culture. It does not meet their local 
existential needs and so is irrelevant to the problems and aspirations of the 
Indian Diaspora at the grass root level. The political use of imported standard 
Indian languages and mainstream culture serves only elitist political 
purposes. 

The changes in the language and culture are in the direction of 
convergence between various Indian languages and dialects, and between 
different cultural practices. This increases communication between Indian 
communities of different local linguistic and grass root cultural backgrounds 
and provides a sense of communal unity. On the other hand, the standard 
languages, introduced from above, reverse these positive trends and bring 
divisions between the Indian communities and provide room and a rationale 
for the ex-colonial languages like English or French to be the medium for inter- 
linguistic and interethnic communication. The political and economic power of 
these international languages marginalize the Indian languages, particularly for 
the younger generation, which is motivated by economic considerations to be 
realized through global links and are not committed to cultural roots to be 
realized through standard Indian links. Their pidginised or creolised varieties of 
Indian languages and culture, on the other hand, make them feel inferior to the 
people of their ancestral land. They feel secure with an international language. 
Thus, the introduction of standard Indian languages and culture stigmatises their 
local varieties, facilitates shifting away from the localised Indian languages and 
culture and becomes a transitory stage to adopt the ex-colonial language. 

Maintenance of language and culture in a transplanted location, the above 
suggests, must be analysed not in terms of equation with the language and 
culture in the ancestral country but in terms of their local evolution to acquire 
new forms and functions to meet the local needs. 

Maintenance in the sense of voluntary use in a matrix of domains and of 
transmission from one generation to another depends on political, economic 
and demographic factors, which determine the attitudes of the community 
towards its native language. Action for maintenance through centralized 
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planning that grants status like official recognition and permits use in formal 
education are unable to reverse the trends when it is contrary to the above 
factors. This suggests that planning for language maintenance must be crucially 
embedded in the evolutionary political process and economic development of 
the country concerned, if it is to succeed. In other words, concern for rootedness 
in one’s cultural tradition cannot be dealt with as divorced from concern for 
opportunities of access to power and wealth. 


Editors 
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Language Loss versus Language Maintenance 
in Overseas Indian Communities 

RODNEY F. MOAG 


INTRODUCTION 

There are two types of overseas Indian communities: 1) Post-indenture 
communities, and 2) those composed of so-called NRI's, i.e. non-retumed 
Indians. Both derive from the colonial situation, though in quite different 
ways, as will be explained below. 

The post-indenture communities are older, having developed as a result of 
the organized transportation of laborers from India to various British, Dutch, 
and French colonies during the 19th and early 20th centuries to provide cheap 
labor for sugar and other agricultural plantations there. In the case of 
Malaya, such labor was imported mainly for work on rubber plantations and in 
the tin mines. The indenturees were socially quite homogeneous, most being 
from rural areas, villages, with relatively few being literate. The standard term 
of indenture was five years, but periods as long as ten years were occasionally 
used, while a three-year term was the norm in Malaya. Many of those who 
went elected, for various reasons, not to make use of the guaranteed return 
passage to India, but chose instead to settle in their erstwhile host lands. 
Since the indenture system was abolished for the British colonies in 1920, the 
few former indenturees still living are now in their late 80's or 90's. Therefore, 
even the most recent families are today three or more generations removed 
from their roots in the subcontinent. Post-indenture communities are found in 
Southeast Asia, Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pacific, but all are in relatively 
small nations which, except for reunion which is an overseas department of 
France, have gained their independence from the former colonial powers. 

The NRI-based communities are different in several respects. They are 
much newer, the oldest of them in Great Britain tracing its beginnings from the 
1950's. Immigrants came individually on their own initiative, not in organized 
shiploads as did the indenturees. The NRI Indian communities are socially 
diverse, running the gamut, in Great Britain in particular, from illiterate 
farmers to urbane sophisticates with Ph.D.'s whose families enjoy high status 
at home. Another critical difference is that the post-indenture experience 
broke all bonds of kinship and, for the most part, of caste as well, whereas the 
more recent immigrant experience of the NRI's has allowed the preservation 
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of both. Professional immigrants often came with their nuclear family, while 
the rural immigrants from India and Pakistan typically came alone, but after 
working for a few years to save.up the fare, brought their immediate families, 
and frequently other relatives as well, to join them (Clark et al 1990). 

The attendees from the twelve nations who took part in this conference 
include delegates from both post-indenture and NRI communities. Though 
my own previous work, and the preponderance of papers in the conference 
have focused on the post-indenture communities, I shall attempt here to 
compare and contrast the language maintenance prospects in both types of 
communities. I bring to bear on this task data from nine societies where post¬ 
indenture Indians constitute a statistically significant portion of the total 
population, and information from the U.S. and Great Britain, two nations 
having major NRI communities. Indians are statistically insignificant portion 
of the population in Great Britain. For detailed information on the NRI 
communities in the U.S. see Helwig and Helwig (1991). M.K. Verma's paper 
in this volume gives much significant information on South Asians in Great 
Britain, particularly in the area of mother tongue education, and Peach et al 
(1991) contains several articles dealing with certain other aspects of such 
communities in the U.K. 

Both types of Indian Communities have subgroups which are distinct 
from the rest of the South Asian minorities as well as significant internal 
divisions within the main body of their respective minority communities. 
Several of the post-indenture communities had a certain number of non- 
indentured immigrants who came, as small business entrepreneurs or as 
professionals. These immigrants who came, for the most part, though not 
always after the abolition of the indenture system, and were sometimes in 
sufficient numbers to be numerically and socially significant. I have written 
elsewhere (Moag 1979) that Gujarati merchants in Fiji and Mauritius retained 
their language longer than did the regional groups of former indenturees. 
Singaravelou reports that a Gujarati merchant community on reunion resisted 
assimilation much more effectively than the Tamil post-indenturees. 
Voluntary immigrants to Malaysia and Singapore consisted mainly of Srilan- 
kan Tamils, but there were also Malayalis from Kerala and a small number of 
North Indians including Panjabi Sikhs. In the NRI communities, there is a 
certain portion who are of Indian origin, but who did not come directly from 
the Sub-continent. These are secondary immigrants, having emigrated, for the 
most part, from post-indenture communities in the Caribbean and elsewhere. 
The most numerically significant subgroup of these secondary immigrants is 
very distinct in that it owes none of its origins to the indenture system, i.e. the 
largely Gujarati businessmen who, with their families, came primarily to Great 
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Britain as political refugees, from Uganda and Kenya, especially between 1968 
and 1972 (Verma 1995a). Clark, et al (1990) cites an estimate that East 
African Asian immigrants in Great Britain number 150,000. This means that 
they comprise 10% or more of the total Indian community in the U.K. 

South Asian Emigres from the Caribbean form a part of a larger trend of 
emigration from Guyana and Trinidad to the more developed, industrialized 
nations. A certain number have managed to gain entry to the U.S., but many 
more have settled in Great Britain and Canada due to the liberal migration 
policies toward persons from other Commonwealth countries which were a 
legacy of the former colonial status of these nations. Verma (1995a) mentions 
Mauritian Indians in a list of non-subcontinent groups in the U.K., but gives 
no numbers, since Mauritius is a former British colony, Indians bom there 
have the same rights of travel and immigration to Great Britain as those from 
any other Commonwealth country. Groups of Indians from Surinam found it 
easiest to emigrate to the Netherlands for similar reasons, and form a 
significant immigrant population in that country today. Vonolphen (1988) has 
referred to the East Indian immigrants settled in the Netherlands as “twice 
displaced.’’In the NRI communities of Australia and New Zealand, one finds, 
in addition to the true NRI’s, secondary migrant populations of Fiji Indians. 
There numbers are relatively small compared to those going to Australia and 
New Zealand, though I have no specific figures. 

In addition to these out-groups, there have always been internal divisions 
within the main bodies of post-indenture communities, though their nature 
varies from place to place, and there has been a tendency toward group 
unification in recent times (Moag 1979). Within those communities where the 
preponderance of indenturees were drawn from North India - Fiji, Guyana, 
Mauritius, Surinam and Trinidad-categories based on regional language tended 
to disappear in two or three generations, leaving broad categories of 
Hindustani, indicating North Indian Origin, and Madrasi (which lumps 
together all those of South Indian Origin). In Malaysia, and Singapore, 
where the overwhelming majority were from Tamil Nadu, the categories cut 
rather differently. Telugus and Malayalis formed significant Dravidian 
subgroups for a time, though these are blending more and more into the Tamil 
majority now. It must be remembered that Tamil ethnicity in Singapore and 
Malaysia cut across group lines. The former indenturees shared a common 
language with the Srilankan and Indian Tamils who were recruited both as 
clerics and overseers on the plantations and as teachers and government 
servants in the cities. Their distinct origins and the socioeconomic Gulf 
between the two groups has tended to dilute the bonds of common language, 
however, and the Srilankan Tamils remain as a distinct category, both in 
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Malaysia and Singapore today. South Africa is a more mixed situation with its 
Tamil majority, Telugu minority, and large North Indian Bhojpuri-speaking 
minority (Maesthrie 1991). Reunion appears to exhibit the only case of fully 
realized group unification. Roughly 13% of indenturees to Reunion were of 
North Indian origin, but due to the early language loss there (Singaravelou 
1990), it appears all except the Gujarati merchant out-group now regard 
themselves as being of Tamil origin. 

The process of group unification in the NRI communities is, due to their 
relative newness, barely perceptible. Indian immigrants to the U.S. and the 
U.K. still divide along regional linguistic and religious lines. Verma (personal 
communication) reports that Indian-ness is a secondary identity or loyalty to 
members of the U.K. NRI community behind their primary regional linguistic 
and religious identity. Broadly speaking, then, one can say that the post¬ 
indenture communities are more homogeneous in character, and, have greater 
internal cohesion and sense of being a single community, than do the more 
recent NRI groups. I now turn to a detailed discussion of the current language 
maintenance situation of both post-indenture and NRI communities. 

1. THE CURRENT STATE OF LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE 

The differences in language maintenance in the various post-indenture 
overseas Indian Communities have been pointed out in the sociolinguistic 
literature (Moag 1987, 1988, and elsewhere). They may be summarized as 
follows: 

Hindi flourishes as a communal language in Fiji, but appears to be on the 
wane in Mauritius, despite the vigorous activities of the Mahatma Gandhi 
Institute there. In the Caribbean, a variety of Hindi, or Bhojpuri depending on 
whose nomenclature is preferred, is virtually extinct in the former British 
colonies of Guyana and Trinidad, yet survives in Surinam, and even to a 
considerable extent in the secondary immigrant groups in the Netherlands. 
Tamil, the major language of several Indian communities, is losing ground to 
English in Singapore and South Africa, and, to English and Malay in Malaysia, 
and has, for all practical purposes, disappeared from the French overseas 
department of Reunion. 

Similarly there are differences in the minority languages within the 
various overseas Indian communities, though there is a clear trend toward their 
extinction. The Dravidian languages have been replaced by the local Hindi as 
home language in Fiji, while being supplanted for the most part by Creole 
French in Mauritius. Malayalam and Telugu survived as minority languages in 
Singapore and Malaysia, but are now clearly in decline (Moore unpublished). 
Three closely related dialects of Bhojpuri are still spoken as a minority 
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language in South Africa (Maesthrie 1991), and there are active lobbying 
efforts on behalf of Telugu speakers there, as well. The regional languages are 
in a healthy state of maintenance in the NRI communities at this point. There 
are cultural associations representing most of the regional languages in the 
U.S. These exist at the local level in most of the major urban centers, and in 
several cases these are members of national or international umbrella 
organizations such as FOKANA (the Federation of Kerala Associations of 
North America). In the U.K., Bengali, Gujarati, Panjabi, and to a lesser extent 
Tamil, flourish in certain enclaves. The first three, along with Hindi and 
Urdu, are optional subjects in the national secondary school curriculum in 
Great Britain (Verma 1995b). Hindi is taught at one U.S. high school, and is the 
most commonly taught Indian language in U.S. universities (Moag 
forthcoming). 

1. 1. Inadequacies Of Current Literature 

Adequate explanations for these differences - in the post-indenture 
overseas Indian communities are still wanting. What has appeared in the 
literature to date is almost invariably descriptive of the language and/or 
sociolinguistic situation in a single overseas community Moag (1979) and 
(1987) and Siegel (1988) for Fiji, Gambhir (1988) for Trinidad, and others, 
but there is far too little in the way of analysis. We still lack a full 
explanations for why language maintenance failed in Trinidad and Guyana, but 
has succeeded in Fiji and Surinam, and persists in Mauritius. Moag (1979 
and 1987) provides some explanation of why South Indians in Fiji took up 
Fiji Hindi, but it has still not been adequately explained why speakers of 
South Indian languages switched to Creole French (an out-group language) 
in Mauritius rather than to Bhojpuri. We do have a plausible, if sketchy, 
account of why Tamil disappeared from Reunion (Singaravelou 1990). Even 
those publications purporting to deal with several overseas Indian communities, 
Moag (1988), Gambhir (1986), and Singaravelou (1990), for example, have 
consisted of a collage of descriptions of several communities, with little in the 
way of generalizations which could apply across the board to all South Asian 
Communities outside the subcontinent. More significantly, there have been few 
theoretical formulations which could guide us in evaluating the prospects for 
language maintenance, such as factors which are absolutely critical to 
language maintenance, or actions which must be taken to improve its 
prospects. 

7.2. The Goals of the Conference, and of the Present Paper 

The current volume, issuing from the conference, will move us further 
toward the goal of being able to say definitively if such generalizations are 
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possible, or if such critical factors and actions can be identified. This paper’s 
contribution will be to expand the inventory of factors which are potentially 
significant in the maintenance or loss of South Asian languages in overseas 
communities, and for the first time, to take up the question of the applicability 
of these factors to the more recent, and very distinct, NRI communities which 
have sprung up in Europe and North America in recent decades. 

2. WHY THE FACTOR-FEATURE MATRIX APPROACH? 

Before proceeding, it will be useful to address the question raised by some 
participants in the conference as to whether identifying and examining these 
factors, and listing them in a distinctive feature type matrix, is a useful, or 
necessary, step in determining what must be done in order to promote or 
safeguard the maintenance of Indian languages in a non-Indian context. It is 
certainly understandable that all of us concerned with this question should 
wish to get beyond the stage of research and analysis, and on to the task of 
language maintenance as soon as practicable. It is most fitting that those who 
are activists in their respective nations should push the cautious, and sometimes 
over-theoretical scholars toward this practical goal. It is equally fitting, 
however, that we scholars not be dissuaded from our insistence that language 
maintenance efforts be based on firm data. It is to our mutual benefit that 
activists and scholars bring their separate perspectives, collective wisdom and 
respective experiences to bear on these questions and tasks, and it is to the 
credit of the organizers of this conference that they have brought a diverse 
group together to this end. 

The reasons for language shift or maintenance, however, are usually 
not simple. Moag (1987) collected 20 factors which had been cited in the 
sociolinguistic literature as significant in the loss or retention of various 
minority languages. Of this total number, 12 proved to be operative in the 
loss of Tamil in Fiji. Clearly, it is not the case that all 31 factors listed in the 
revised chart here are operative in each community. It is suggested, however, 
that a fair number of them will be operative in a given situation, and that if the 
entire list is not considered while studying a particular part of the South 
Asian Diaspora, that something crucial may be overlooked in constructing a 
plan for language maintenance in that community. 

3. THE COMMUNITIES STUDIED 

Data from nine post-indenture communities and two NRI communities 
have been researched in the present study. The percentages of Indian 
population for all 11 societies treated in the paper appear in the tables. In 
the post indenture communities (see Table one) they range from roughly 50% 
for Guyana and Fiji down to around 3% of Indians in South Africa. The South 
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Asian population of the U.K. is estimated at 1.5 million (Clark et al 1990). 
Exact figures are impossible to obtain. The 1991 census lists Britain's Indian 
population at 840,200, out of a total population of 57,998,000 (Verma 1995a). 
However, many persons of Indian origin list themselves as British rather than 
Indian, hence the discrepancy between the census figures and Clark et al's 
estimate given above which, if correct, puts the South Asian community in the 
U.K. at 2.58%. The percentage of Indians in the U.S. stood at 0.17 according 
to the 1980 census. 

3.1. Similarities and Differences between Post-Indenture and NRI 
communities 

The post-indenture communities in the various societies have a number of 
things in common, though differences also exist. All of them are numerically 
small. The actual population figures for each community (Europa Yearbook, 
1994) are also given in Table one. Malaysia is the largest of these communities 
with a population of some 1.8 crores. All of the larger societies in which 
these communities exist fall into the category of developing societies despite 
what some white citizens of South Africa might say to the contrary. All the 
larger societies are, multilingual, save for the three where bi-or multilingualism 
has disappeared (see below). 

The major Indian language in five of these nations-Fiji, Guyana, Mauritius, 
Surinam and Trinidad--is some form of Eastern Hindi or Bhojpuri. Tamil is, 
or was, the indisputable majority language in the other four post indenture 
communities. Only in South Africa, was there another serious challenger for 
the role of dominant Indian tongue in the form of Bhojpuri, at least in many 
parts of Natal (Maestrie 1991). In those nations where Hindi was a transported 
language, Standard Hindi stands in a diglossic relationship to the local 
language (Moag 1977,1986, 1987). The local language is sometimes charac¬ 
terized as Hindi, but more accurately called Bhojpuri, especially with respect 
to Guyana, Trinidad and Mauritius, as it has the majority of its origins in 
Bhojpuri and other dialects of Eastern Hindi. I have not been able to document 
the same type of diglossia in the overseas varieties of Tamil. Finally, in terms 
of the characteristics of all these countries, we may say that language loss is 
acknowledged to be nearly complete in three of the postindenture 
communities. 

Tamil has virtually disappeared from Reunion (Singaravelou 1990), 
and Hindi, according to Gambhir (1988) and others, is very close to extinction 
in both Guyana and Trinidad. With this in mind, we may say that this 
conference perhaps comes too late in the day, for those communities where 
language loss is essentially complete. It is hoped that it is not too late to have an 
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impact on language maintenance in the remainder of the areas represented in 
this conference, including the much newer NRI communities. 

The NRI communities differ as a group from their post indenture 
counterparts as well as differing significantly from each other. The first, or 
initial, generation of immigrants are still full participants in the NRI 
communities. This means that they are, in typical immigrant fashion, still very 
much attached to the “old country,” and still are able to think in terms of 
possibly returning there for their retirement, etc. A typical feature of 
immigrant populations is the “myth of return.” Clark et al (1990) reports that 
this myth survived longer in certain communities in the U.K. than in others. 
Whether still holding onto the myth of return or not, many NRI immigrant 
families make regular visits to India, frequently on an annual basis. Some, in 
fact, still travel with Indian, Pakistani or Bangla Deshi passports. A 
community such as the Sikhs of Yurvalinda California, who trace their 
beginnings to the 1920's are, of course, an exception to this rule, but they 
also comprise a very small percentage of Indians in the U.S. They are much 
more like the members of the postindenture communities who typically have 
no contact with relatives in the sub-continent, go there, if at all, as tourists, and 
do not see South Asia as playing any active part in their lives. 

Another important difference between the types of communities is that the 
NRI's are resident in technologically advanced western societies, whereas 
post-indenture Indians are found in nations which would, in general, be 
classified as third world countries, though the citizens of Indian origin in these 
nations might feel no lack of modernity and comfort. The post-indenture 
communities had their origins in agriculture. The overwhelming majority came 
from agricultural villages in India, and were engaged in agricultural labor 
during their indenture. After completing their bonded service, many 
indenturees settled on the land and practiced either subsistence or cash crop 
farming. Singaravelou (1990) reports that the Indian populations of Reunion, 
Guadeloupe, and Martinique are still essentially rural. In Fiji the limited 
availability of land and other factors (Moag 1979), there has been a typical drift 
to the urban centers by those who went into service or white collar professions. 
The degree of urbanization in a community may be linked to the community's 
relative socioeconomic position in the larger society. The Australian 
historian Gillian (1977) places Fiji Indians socio-economically between the 
expatriate white community and the native Fijians. Singaravelou, however, 
seems to suggest that the Indian communities of the overseas French 
departments of Guadeloupe, Martinique and reunion were socio-economically 
below the black Creole groups in those societies. Whatever the relative degree 
of urbanization, the fact remains that a portion of the Indian population in all 
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of the post-indenture communities but Singapore still are rural, and practice 
farming. 

The NRI communities, on the contrary, have virtually no practitioners of 
agriculture. Clark et al (1990) states that the Indian immigrants to the U.K., 
even those from Panjabi farming villages, have settled in the major industrial 
centers. These centers, in addition to several English cities, include Glasgow in 
Scotland and Cardiff in Wales (Verma (1995a). Likewise settlement in the 
U.S. NRI population is heavily clustered around the major urban centers. 
Andrews (1983: 292) lists 28 Malayali cultural organizations in 13 U.S. states, 
all based around major cities. These differences are reflected in the - ratings 
for factor 2, Rural Habitat, for the U.K. and U.S., in Table three and the +- 
ratings for the three post-indenture nations plotted in Table Two. 

Equally noteworthy are some of the differences between the two NRI 
communities studied here. In fact, these two communities were selected, partly 
because significant data on them were available, but more importantly because 
they represent two extremes. Helwig (1990) has written that Indian immigrants 
to the U.S. after 1965 did not settle in enclaves, but live individually on streets 
with no other Indians near them. Being professionals, they settle where their 
work takes them. Even those who have come as small entrepreneurs to the 
U.S. do not settle next to other South Asians. Indeed, the American landscape 
is dotted with individual Gujarati families running small motels, and the inner 
cities are replete with convenience stores operated by Indians or Pakistanis. 
The pattern is different in one major respect in the U.K. where South Asians, 
particularly those who came to work in factories, tended to cluster together, 
largely along ethnic lines (Clark et al 1990). Tower Hamlet in London is 
largely Bangla Deshi, for example, while Leicester has mainly Gujaratis, and 
Southall has Panjabi Hindus and Sikhs (Verma (1995a). Bradford has mostly 
Pakistanis, particularly Mirpuri Panjabis, (Verma 1995a), and there is a small 
Tamil enclave in Harrow (Verma personal communication). Professionals and 
small restaurant and shopkeepers in the U.K. are less in enclaves, and show 
more the U.S. type of dispersed settlement. Thus U.K. Indians have a mixed 
settlement pattern, while those in the U.S. are entirely dispersed. 

3.2. Language Maintenance Ratings for the 11 Communities 

The degree of language maintenance currently obtaining varies greatly 
among the post-indenture and NRI communities alike. We shall examine the 
two groups separately in order to clarify some of the categorical differences 
between them. 

3.2.1. Current Language Maintenance in post-indenture communities 

Table 1 lists the nine post-indenture communities ranked according to the 
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degree of language preservation they currently exhibit. I should point out here 
that by the term language preservation, or language maintenance, the term 
preferred by sociolinguists, I am referring to the percentage of the Indian 
community which still uses the language. In Fiji, for example, every Fiji 
Indian knows and uses Fiji Hindi as a home language (Moag 1979), therefore 
the designation for that community is “full.” This does not mean that Fiji Hindi 
is the only language in their speech repertoire, or in use in their daily activities. 
English is used in various domains (see Moag 1981 for details), most notably, 
as medium of instruction after class three. In terms of language 
loss/maintenance, the extreme cases are Fiji, where language is fully preserved, 
and Guyana, Trinidad and Reunion, where language maintenance is minimal. 
There are five postindenture communities with mid-level language 
maintenance. Some might take issue with the specific rankings assigned to 
these five countries in Table Two. The degrees of language maintenance for the 
post-indenture communities were assigned on the basis of 1) fairly exhaustive 
library research, (2) personal interviews with people from all of these nations 
and 3) personal observation, including residence in Fiji from 1975-78, and 
visits to Singapore and Malaysia in 1991-92. 

The Island of Reunion deserves special comment, due to its unique history 
and present-day situation. The information here, unless otherwise noted, is 
taken from Singaravelou (1990). Reunion was the first French colony to 
receive Indian laborers (in 1848), and served as a model for the other French 
territories. Some 87% of the indenturees were from Madras, though they 
were called Malabars, with the other 13% coming from North India who 
were referred to as Calcuttas. The Indian population there may be as much as 
25% of the Island's population. Unlike any other community studied, there was 
an active French colonial policy of assimilation where the former indenturees 
were in essence required to convert to Catholicism, and forbidden to speak 
Tamil. U. Bisoondoyal (personal communication) told of bringing records of 
Tamil songs from Mauritius as a gift when visiting relatives on Reunion in 
the late 1950's. His relatives were astonished that he had been allowed to 
bring them in, as they understood that all Tamil culture items were forbidden. 
Singaravelou (1990) says that this assimilation policy has accounted for the 
“Creolization” of the Reunion Indians. There has been superficial compliance 
and covert resistance to this policy. Singaravelou (1990) reports that all Indians 
are today nominally Roman Catholic, but they continue to practice forms of 
village Hinduism based on worship of the mother goddess. An interesting 
cultural survival is the fire-walking also preserved in Fiji (Moag 1987). 
Ghasarian (1993) gives a fascinating account of how this Hinduism in the form 
of nominal Christianity is practiced in Reunion today. So called Sunday 
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priests, who have regular jobs six days a week recite Tamil prayers which 
neither they nor their listeners understand. This seems to be the only 
preservation of Tamil among the majority Indian group, although 
Bisoondoyal (pers. comm.) Reports a few Reunion Indians coming to Mauritius 
to study the language and a desire among some to start Tamil classes on 
Reunion itself. A curious phenomenon reported by Singaravelou is the 
conversion of some Creole blacks to this popular form of Hinduism. I am not 
aware of conversions of outsiders in any other overseas communities, save 
in the overseas French departments. 

In light of the above, we can say that the Indian community of Reunion 
exhibits the most advanced stage of language loss. Whereas Bhatia (1988) 
found loss of phonetic and syntactic features across generational lines in 
Trinidad (a more initial stage of language loss), and Gambhir found the oldest 
generation in Guyana still knowing Guanese Bhojpuri (a more advanced stage 
of language loss), Singaravelou asserts that the loss of Indian languages and the 
acquisition of CreOle (French) took place in Reunion long before 
departmentalization (in 1946). He reports that parents deliberately refrained 
from teaching their children Tamil in order to better their chances in the 
larger society. Thus the language revival movement just mentioned comes 
much later in the day on Reunion than that for Guyana. Nevertheless, I submit 
that the movements in both communities are equally a symptom of language 
death (see discussion in 5.4.4 below). A non-linguistic aspect of the same 
revivalist movement was the emergence of Brahmanical Hinduism in the 
1970's, mainly among well-off urban professionals. They use Brahman priests, 
some practice vegetarianism, and there are a growing number of Vishnu and 
Shiva temples on the island (Singaravelou 1990). 

The non-indentured minority Muslims, who came in greatest numbers 
between 1920-35, are referred to as z'arabs. They are mostly urban 
tradesmen, though larger numbers of them have taken to professions such as 
law, medicine, and accounting then is the case for the majority Tamil Hindus. 
Singaravelou (1990) lists five factors which have made these Muslims more 
resistant to the pressures of assimilation: 

1) networks of relationships with Gujarat, 

2) the close solidarity of their community, 

3) their economic specialization (as merchants in cloths, hardware, and non¬ 
grocery items), 

4) their use of Urdu language, and 

5) their social mobility. 

Interestingly, he does not mention Gujarati language, though if the East African 
Gujarati merchants are any model, they would have retained both Gujarati and 
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Kachhi, as well as Urdu. I was able to use Hindustani, or Urdu if you will, in 
negotiating with East Indian businessmen and government servants in Uganda 
in 1964. 

Another way in which Reunion is unique is that, unlike Mauritius, politics 
has not been characterized by ethnicity, Singaravelou (1990). In fact, 
attempts to found an ethnic Indian partly have failed. Ethno-political 
awareness is now growing, with the tensions between whites, Indians, and 
blacks occasionally surfacing. Singaravelou (1990) reports much political 
activity by Indians on the local level, including their holding many local 
offices. Singaravelou also reports that the Indians are not supporters of the 
anti-department movement on the island, as they see French political protection 
as a guarantee of ethnic justice. This is strikingly reminiscent of the positions 
of some minorities in the British colonial period. 

3.2.2. Current Language Maintenance in NRI Communities 

The ratings for the U.S. and U.K. NRI communities are based, again, on 
library research, on considerable personal experience teaching the children of 
Hindi and Malayalam-speaking immigrants to the U.S., on several years of 
working with Malayali associations in the U.S., and on intensive consultation 
with Prof. M.K.Verma, of the University, of York, probably the leading 
advocate for language rights for Indians in the U.K. Information referenced 
as personal communication was obtained from Prof. Verma during a face-to- 
face meeting in June of 1995. Since only two NRI communities are dealt with, 
no chart comparable to Table one for the post-indenture communities has 
been drawn up. Since the first generation is still, in most cases, alive and 
active in the community, one would be tempted to say that language 
maintenance is currently full in these communities. This is not the case, 
however, particularly in the U.S., and to some extent also in the U.K. A crucial 
part of language maintenance is passing on a full range of language 
competence to the next generation (see Factor 29). In the U.S., the clear 
pattern, with only rare individual exceptions, is that described by Fishman 
(1966) as the typical one for immigrants to the U.S., where the first America- 
born generation has only passive competence in the language. Moag 
(forthcoming) describes how Indian immigrants often address their children in 
the heritage language, but the children invariably respond in English. As 
long as the parents are bilingual, this pattern develops, for there is no reason 
for the children to acquire active competence in the language. One of the 
conditions which strongly contributes to the maintenance of full language 
competence is a significant number of monolingual speakers (see factor 28). In 
a survey of Indian households in the U.S. Gambhir (1986) found that language 
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was being maintained only in those homes where there was a monolingual 
member. Given that recent South Asian immigrants to the U.S. are professionals 
(Helweg 1990) one can assume that they bring some level of English 
competence with them. The monolinguals, therefore, would be a less educated 
spouse or, more likely, an aging parent brought over to live with the son or 
daughter. Such monolinguals may be contributing to language maintenance in 
some homes, but this is not a situation which makes for long term maintenance 
of the language. 

A number of factors make for much higher language maintenance in the 
U.K. today. Owing in large measure to the settlement patterns mentioned above 
for a major portion of the South Asian population, i.e., settling in Islands of 
co-religionists and speakers of the same regional mother tongue. Interestingly, 
Verma (personal communication) reports that there are no such enclaves or 
islands of Hindi speakers. The existence of these enclaves, plus the availability 
of certain publications of low level governmental outlets such as gas board, 
electric boards, and hospitals in these enclaves, plus the presence of Hindi, 
Urdu, Panjabi, Gujarati and Bengali as optional subjects in the secondary 
school curriculum, and the growing number of media outlets in these 
languages, particularly on radio, all make for a currently healthy situation for 
language maintenance in Great Britain. The absence of these support 
mechanisms, and the much lower percentage of South Asians in the U.S. 
(0.17%) all dictate a “minimal” rating for language maintenance there. We 
shall examine the long term prospects for both these NRI communities in 
section 6 of this paper. 

4. EXAMINING THE TABLES AND SOME INDIVIDUAL FA CTORS 

Now that we have set forth the benefits of the distinctive feature 
approach, and reviewed some of the major similarities and differences 
between the two main types of overseas Indian communities, the stage is set 
to examine the tables themselves, together with some of the individual factors 
plotted in them. Tables Two and Three contain a list of 31 factors which are of 
potential significance in the preservation of minority communal languages. 
This current list is an expansion of the list of 20 factors published in Moag 
1987, that had been gleaned from the sociolinguistic literature. As pointed out 
above, it is not suggested that all of these factors are significant in each case. 
In my study of the loss of Tamil in Fiji, for example, only twelve of the 20 
factors were significant in that situation (Moag 1987). 

4.1 About the Table 

The 31 factors in Table Two are grouped into four categories. There are 
eight demographic factors, four political factors, eight sociocultural ones and 
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finally eleven sociolinguistic factors. The constraints of space permit only a 
brief discussion of most of the factors. 

Before examining any of the specific factors, however, a few general 
comments about the list as a whole, and the ensuing discussion of it, are 
warranted. First, I will discuss only briefly those factors treated, in my earlier 
publications, since more detailed discussions are available there (see Moag 
1987). 

4.1.1. The Wording of Factors 

Because of the focus on language maintenance in this conference, the 
wording of each factor was specifically designed so that a plus value on that 
factor would indicate a condition which favors or supports language mainte¬ 
nance. This meant that in some cases, factors taken from the work of others 
have had to be reworded. Factor 25, for example, was taken from Gambhir 
1986. Ghambir's original wording was “shifting domains of language use in the 
new country” (Gambhir 1986). The term “shifting domains of language use” of 
course means that one or more languages is experiencing loss of functional 
territory with a corresponding gain in functional territory for one or more other 
languages. Gambhir (1988) found massive shift from Hindi to English in 
several domains of activity in the Indian community in Guyana, consequently, 
he stated his factor in terms reflecting language loss'. For purposes of the 
present discussion, it was necessary to recast the wording to reflect the desired 
emphasis on language maintenance. 

I have also attempted to make the wording of all factors as clear and 
unequivocal as possible. There is one instance, however, where some 
clarification may be needed, e.g., factor 7 which mentions the length of stay in 
the country. This could be misconstrued as referring to the time which 
individuals have spent in the country. This would, no doubt, be significant in 
studying individuals, or families, in the more recent NRI communities of the 
U.K., Canada, and the U.S., where the original generation of immigrants are 
still living and, in many cases, working, but not in the post-indenture 
communities. What I am referring to here is the total amount of time that the 
Indians have spent as a transplanted community in a given society. It is 
noteworthy and perhaps significant that among the nations with post-indenture 
communities, those in which language is most fully preserved at this point, 
that is Fiji and Surinam, are the nations in which indenture started two to three 
generations later (see Table One) than in those countries which show the 
greatest degree of language loss, particularly Guyana, Reunion, and Trinidad. 
This factor is not so relevant for the two NRI communities plotted, since they 
are much younger, and of nearly the same time depth. What is of greatest 
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significance in these communities is the fact that the first generation of 
immigrants are still active in the communities and, consequently, we have the 
opportunity to examine the current language situation, and the prospects for 
language maintenance at a very early stage in the lives of those overseas 
communities. 

4.2. How to use the Table of Factors 

The table may seem overwhelming and unwieldy, particularly to non¬ 
academics, due to the number of factors which it contains. It must be borne in 
mind that the purpose of the table is to provide scholars, government officials, 
and activists with a full reference list of all of the factors which we know to be 
potentially contributory to language maintenance or language loss. It is 
recommended that when one studies a specific community of language 
speakers, that all factors be considered initially, and that once the significant 
factors have been identified, one then makes a new and smaller list tailored to 
the particular case under study. I do not make the claim here, however, that 
the current list is completely exhaustive. I am sure that other factors will 
come to light in future studies of particular cases of language loss or mainte¬ 
nance and that these factors will warrant inclusion in a revised master list of 
potentially significant factors. 

4.3. Binary Versus Scalar Ranking 

The user should be aware of limitations of the binary feature approach 
when reading or preparing matrices of factors such as those in Tables Two and 
Three. A significant shortcoming of a binary system is that some of the factors 
are not simply binary in nature. They do not lend themselves well to the use of 
simple plus or minus designations. Factor 1, “critical mass of native 
speakers,” is a Yes/no situation once one forms a judgement as to what number 
would represent “critical mass” in a given language situation. Likewise, factors 
4, 5 and 6 - relating to ongoing influx of new immigrants, minimal out¬ 
migration, and influx of out-group members respectively — involve degrees 
of applicability, and only become binary once a critical threshold has been 
determined for a particular case. It is not important to find a binary breaking 
point for certain of the features, however. This is clearly the case with some of 
the demographic factors such as “rural habitat” (F2), and “Living in cohesive 
enclaves” (F3) where, as discussed above for the U.K. and for most post¬ 
indenture communities (see 3.3.2), a portion of the population may be living in 
rural areas and/or in enclaves, which favors language maintenance, but 
another percentage may live separately, or in towns, which tends to encourage 
language loss. Here it is important to show a degree of applicability rather 
than that the factor does or does not apply in an absolute sense. This can be 
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done in a rough way by using the convention employed in Tables Two and 
Three of using a +- designation to indicate partial operation of a factor. It 
would be possible to achieve an additional gradient by employing a -+ 
designation to indicate some operation, but less than the +- rating. The most 
precise designation would be an actual percentage, if such were available 
from census or other data, but this is often not the case. One can achieve five 
or more degrees along the continuum by employing word designations such as: 
none, some, considerable, much, and total, as was done in the language 
preservation ratings in Table one. 

Similarly, there are degrees of official recognition of a language. These 
include seemingly full and equal status with competing languages including 
official designation as a national language -- the status enjoyed by Tamil in 
Singapore — including permitted use in parliamentary debate with appropriate 
translators provided, required use in all government documents such as licenses, 
bank notes etc. Official recognition may, on the other hand, be very minor, as 
is the case with Tamil in South Africa and the several South Asian languages 
recognized in the U.K. (3.3 above), and as it was with regional languages such 
as Tamil and Telugu in Fiji (Moag 1987) and as it still is with minority 
languages in several other Indian communities. A common pattern for regional 
languages was that the language could only be taught after school as an extra 
subject provided that fifteen parents would petition to have the language 
taught, and would find and pay the teachers. This constitutes a very low level 
of official recognition, and a low level of language use in education, F22, and 
would best be represented under the present notation system with a -+ 
designation. Clearly, the degree of applicability of a factor such as official 
recognition is equally, and sometimes more, significant than the presence or 
absence of recognition itself. It is to clarify this situation that Factor 10, 
“government policy to encourage language,” and Factor 21, “Language used in 
governmental activities,” are included in the list, though these, too, require 
scalar rather than binary designations. The same is true for the other factors 
involving language use in various domains such as education, the media, 
and religious activities (F22-24). Here, again, a notation scheme should be 
chosen so as to render the most accurate representation of the degree of 
language use in the particular domain of activity being plotted. In the tables 
presented here the +- designation has been used, but the five-point scale (none 
through full) would yield more degrees, if this should prove necessary. 

4.4. The Detailed Case Studies Presented 

Only three sample countries were plotted in Table Two. Fiji and Guyana 
were selected as cases of maximum and minimum language maintenance 
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respectively for reasons already outlined, and Mauritius was chosen as a 
median case of language maintenance. Bhojpuri was a common element in all 
three countries, but this was not a criterion for selecting these three. 

It can be seen in Table Two that Fiji has plus designations on 13 
features, plus-minus ratings on 12 more, and minus designations on only five 
factors. The intermediate status of Mauritius is clear from its plus designation 
on only four factors, plus-minus on 16, and minus on ten. Both of these cases 
contrast starkly with the 24minus — designations for Guyana, with only one 
plus, and five plus-minus. 

It may seem difficult to reconcile the rating of “full” language 
maintenance for Fiji in Table one with the presence of minus designations 
on five factors in Table Two. Let us examine the factors which get a minus 
designation more closely. All three communities studied are negative with 
respect to Factor 4, “ongoing influx of new immigrants,” and similarly for 
Factor 15, “ongoing contact with speakers in homeland.” One might jump to 
the conclusion that these factors should be omitted from our list of factors to be 
considered. This is not the case, however. This is significant information 
which needs to be present in any adequate sociolinguistic profile of these 
overseas Indian Communities. In the case of Fiji, it furnishes the important 
information that Hindi has survived there despite the absence of certain support 
mechanisms. In the case of Guyana, it is simply one more condition which is 
contributing to language death. Moreover, both factors have played a significant 
role in language maintenance in some communities! Such was the case in 
keeping Tamil alive in both Singapore and Malaysia, for example, up through 
the 1950's. The relative closeness to India made it much easier for itinerant 
laborers to come and go back, and for those who were permanently settled to 
make periodic home visits. These were plainly significant factors, as well, in 
the primarily Gujarati communities in East Africa who routinely recruited 
wives and husbands from home who then comprised a significant influx of 
new immigrants from the homeland. The cases under study here make it 
clear that factors 4 and 15 are not necessary conditions to language 
maintenance, but it cannot be denied that their presence would lend added 
impetus to language maintenance in any Diaspora community. 

The minus designation on Factor 5, “minimal out-migration” represents 
the special situation of both the Fiji Indians and the Guyanese Indians where 
significant out-migration has taken place in recent years. The institution of a 
military government in Fiji in 1988 caused many Fiji citizens to leave for 
places like New Zealand, Australia, Canada and, to a lesser extent, the U.S. 
This has involved both Indians and Fijians, but more Indians have left owing to 
the avowedly racist stance of the government which ruled for several years. In 
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fact, the percentage of Indian population dropped from just over 50% in 1990 
to 45.5% in 1992 (Europa World Yearbooks 1992, 1994). This is a dramatic 
fall in just two years, which can in no wise be accounted for by differences in 
Indian versus Fijian birth rates or the like. Out-migration, principally for 
economic reasons, has been a feature of Guyanese society in general, including 
the Indian population, for some time. The existence of large communities of 
Guyanese blacks and Indians is a well-known feature of London as well as of 
North American cities such as Toronto and New York. It is likely that the 
reasons for out-migration may also be significant. There is evidence to suggest 
that overseas Indians feeling the harshness of an unfavorable military regime 
will preserve their language, even in their new homeland. VanOlphen (1988) 
reports continued use of Samami by the immigrants from Surinam in the 
Netherlands. I do not have reliable information on the language maintenance 
among dmigrd Fiji Indians in Australia and New Zealand, but there is 
anecdotal evidence of Fiji Indians in California preserving their language 
(Ferguson personal communication). Out-migration has to do with reducing 
the size of the overall community, which is significant in post-indenture and 
NRI communities alike. This can occur either through physical migration to a 
place where one's former group is insignificant, or does not exist at all, or 
through marriage outside the community. Verma (personal communication) 
reports that a fair number of Indians have left Britain for Canada. He also 
reports a growing number of marriages outside the community, particularly 
with West Indian blacks. In the U.S., there is still a strong tendency for Indians 
to marry someone of the same regional origin, i.e. Gujarati, Malayali, etc., or 
at least someone of Indian origin. One gets the feeling, however, that this will 
be less and less true as time, and the generations, march on. 

The minus designation on factor 30, “out-group members learn and use 
the language,” is common to all three post-indenture communities and to both 
NRI communities plotted. This factor is discussed below (see 5.4.4). 

5. EXAMINING INDIVIDUAL FACTORS. 

I now turn to the task of briefly examining the remaining factors in the 
feature matrix (see Tables Two and Three) which have not already been 
discussed above. 

5.7. Demographic Factors 

Looking at the demographic factors on the table, a critical mass of 
native speakers is one of the crucial factors in the survival of a communal 
language. Unlike contact languages, a communal language serves as a badge 
of identity for members of the community. It is possible, of course, for this 
role of badge of identity to become downgraded. This happens when the 
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succeeding generation does not acquire full competence in the mother tongue. 
This was discussed with respect to the NRI community in the U.S., but it has 
also occurred in Guyana (Gambhir 1988), Trinidad and Singapore. Peggi 
Mohan, who wrote on Bhojpuri in Trinidad, (Mohan 1988) learned the 
language not from her parents but from her grandmother. When language is 
learned from the grandparents, this is, I submit, a sure sign of impending 
language death. 

The effect of lack of critical mass of native speakers can be seen most 
clearly with respect to minority, or regional languages within overseas Indian 
communities. Maesthrie reports that only a few score Malayalam speakers 
went to South Africa during the indenture period. A similar situation existed in 
Fiji, though I do not have documented figures for the number of Malayalis who 
went there. There were simply not sufficient numbers of Malayalam speakers in 
either community for the language to survive over the long haul. During my 
fieldwork in Fiji I met a sweet seller whose parents were Malayalis. He had 
not been able to speak Malayalam with anyone since their death some years 
before. He was quite excited to have the chance to speak Malayalam with 
me, although his language showed the effects of lack of use. In a more recent 
study Mugler (personal communication) has found that there are still a few 
speakers of Malayalam, Tamil, and Telugu on Vanua Levu, the more isolated 
major island in Fiji but the small numbers involved means that there is no real 
chance of long-term maintenance for these languages. 

Factors 2-6 relate to the existence of a stable group of speakers, which 
leads to stability in language maintenance. In general, these need no particular 
explanation, but I will point out in reference to factor 4, for example, that 
migration into the community from the home country has varied in different 
communities and at various times. In Fiji, around 1920 there were quite a 
number of Gujaratis who came as free unindentured immigrants. I have 
mentioned above (3.2.1) that a similar group of Gujarati Muslims emigrated 
to Reunion during the same time period, and there was also a group of 
Gujaratis on Mauritius. They came to all of these locations primarily to set up 
small businesses. Significant immigration from India did not continue in any 
significant numbers to any of these three Gujarati minority communities, 
however. As a result, by the mid 1970's when I was living in Fiji, the current 
generation of Gujaratis were switching to Fiji Hindi as their home language 
(Moag 1987). This can be attributed, in part at least, to the lack of a critical 
mass of speakers. 

Immigration from India continued to Malaysia and Singapore to a much 
later date than to the other overseas Indian communities due to the relative 
proximity of these two countries to the subcontinent. There was for example, a 
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fairly large influx of professional immigrants to Singapore in the early 1950's 
which had a marked impact on the maintenance of Tamil there for a time (Arasu 
personal communication). It is the numbers involved, rather than the fact of 
immigration, which is meaningful, of course. One or two individuals migrating 
from India to a particular overseas community is not significant in the overall 
scheme of language maintenance. I recall a lady politician in Fiji who had 
immigrated from Lucknow some years earlier and had become quite active in 
Fiji politics. She, of course, spoke standard Hindi, or better stated a Lucknow-- 
ized or Urdu-ized version of it, and Fiji Indians enjoyed her speeches 
because of this. There is no evidence, however, that a few individuals like this 
have any real impact on whether or not Hindi is maintained in Fiji. 

Factor 7 has already been discussed, but factor 8, “competing groups(s) 
enjoy greater security,” merits a brief discussion particularly because of the 
problems in arriving at the proper wording for this factor. I sensed from my 
own experience in Fiji, and from reading case studies of linguistic minorities 
in many different places that the positions of other groups in the overall 
society had some bearing on language loss versus retention, but it was not easy 
to identify what the critical factor might be. Factor 8 was originally worded 
“immigrant status of competing groups, and was so listed on the handout for 
the oral presentation of this paper at the conference.” Subsequent analysis re¬ 
vealed that this posed two problems: 1) it did not hold up to scrutiny in light 
of the available data, and 2) it resulted in a minus value for Fiji where one 
would anticipate a plus value, given that the factors are supposedly worded to 
reflect language maintenance. 

Closer examination of the situations in the various countries suggested 
that immigrant status of competing groups is not a condition which 
necessarily supports language maintenance. In the case of Guyana, Mauritius, 
Reunion and Trinidad, all groups were immigrants, and this seems to have 
made for greater equality of status between those groups which found 
themselves in competition, i.e. Indians and African Creoles. By the time Indian 
labor was imported, these colonies had small white elites and large numbers 
of black Africans recently freed from slavery. The whites ran the plantations 
and the colonial governments, but they were socioeconomically too distant to 
furnish competition. At first there was no competition, for the Africans no 
longer wanted to work on the plantations, and moved into town to seek their 
fortunes there, while the Indians toiled on the plantations to fulfil their 
labor contracts. The end of indenture, however, brought the two groups into 
much more direct competition, a competition which has only intensified as 
urban drift, has become more prevalent among the Indian communities. The 
Africans had, themselves, been transplanted. They had even less linguistic 
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unity than the Indian immigrants, and by the time of the introduction of the 
indenture system, these African immigrants had already adopted creolized 
forms of English or French, both of which are languages of wider 
communication in these societies. It is in these four former colonies where the 
competing groups were all immigrants that attrition of Indian languages has 
been maximal. 

To pursue this theme further, there was a significant native population 
in only three of the nations which accepted Indian labor — Fiji, Malaysia, and 
South Africa. There were indigenous groups in Guyana and Surinam, but these 
were very small in number, and scattered in the interior, and played no real 
part in the development or conduct of the plantation economies set up there. 
In the case of Fiji, there was a very large indigenous group, and it was this 
group which eventually provided the principal competition for the post¬ 
indenture Indian community. Two other societies having post-indenture 
communities also had indigenous groups -- Malaysia and South Africa, but 
neither provides as clear-cut a case as Fiji where the security differential has 
several facets including: economic, political, military, and linguistic. Unlike 
the transplanted black Africans in the Caribbean and the Indian Ocean,'the 
indigenous Fijians have their own communal language which, like Fiji Hindi 
does not serve as a language of wider communication. The Fijians controlled 
most of the land, owning it collectively, which lead to the British colonial 
prohibition on selling the native-owned lands. This meant that there was 
relatively little land which Indians could purchase, and relegated most Indian 
farmers to the situation of having to lease land, from the Fijian villages, which 
provides little security. Further, the traditional system of Fijian chiefs was 
made a part of the British colonial governments, while the Indians had no 
such base of political power. Thirdly, and most telling in recent years, is the 
fact that the army, the Royal Fiji Military Forces, were nearly 100% Fijian. 
Another aspect of the competition between Indians and the native Fijians was 
the large cultural distance between the two groups. Such cultural distance acts 
as a disincentive to contact and intermingling and, given such a predisposition 
on the part of both groups, makes the maintenance of separate languages into 
a means of maintaining distance between groups and, hence, preserving group 
identity and unity. The fact that the Indians are today economically better off 
Othan the Fijians (Gillion 1977) is not sufficient to counterbalance all of the 
other factors which give the Fijian community much greater security than the 
immigrant Indians. 

I have discussed elsewhere (Moag 1979, 1987) how the linguistic 
unification of the Fiji Indians improved the prospects of language 
maintenance for the community. This is summarized below, outlining how 
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economic pressures involving scarcity of land renewal of land leases, and 
sugarcane contracts brought about the political unity of the Fiji Indians (see 
discussion of Factor. 12 in 5.2.) which, along with other factors, served to 
promote the linguistic unification of the community. Other forces were 
already at work, to be sure, to bring about a shift from regional languages to the 
majority Fiji Hindi, but the economic pressures to unite for the common good 
and to put aside the former competition and antagonism between groups of 
different regional origins and between earlier versus later settlers certainly 
added impetus. 

In the NRI communities, too, this factor is important. The overall 
societies here are characterized by a very large native English-speaking 
majority who see themselves as non-transplanted. In the U.S., the competition 
is much more on the individual rather than on the group basis, due to the 
professional and middle-class status of the Indian immigrants. In the U.K., 
however, Indians are in competition with other immigrant groups such as 
Poles, Italians, Greeks and Arabs (Verma personal communication). All of 
these are groups who, came after World War II, and like a large part of the 
Indians, competed for low or unskilled jobs in the industrial sector. 
Nevertheless, a status differential does exist between the Indians and some of 
these competing groups. The unfortunate fact of color prejudice gives the 
European groups higher status in the larger society. In addition, the Poles in 
particular, are seen as former allies in the war who subsequently fled political 
tyranny under communism. Interestingly, this group is the only one in which, 
like the Indians, many of the first generation has remained essentially 
monolingual (Verma personal communication). It must also be recognized 
that the unskilled Indian industrial workers were also in competition with 
unskilled laborers in the majority British community (Ballard 1988), and this 
group could certainly be said to “enjoy greater security” than their Indian 
competitors. The segment of the U.K. population that is professional, however, 
exhibits the same kind of individual competition which characterizes Indians in 
the U.S., hence the +- designation for Factor 8 for the U.K. 

5.2. Political factors 

Factors 9 and 10 have been discussed above (4.3.1). The effects of 
private lobbyists, FI 1, is self-evident, hencemeritsnodetaileddiscussion.lt 
is noteworthy, however, that there is a great deal of activism for the various 
Indian languages in the U.K. (Verma personal communication), and that there 
is far less in the U.S. 

Factor 12 deals with the perceived external threat to the group as a 
whole. Again this came out of my Fiji experience. I have written (Moag 1979) 
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about the economic threat which was posed to the Fiji Indians by the need, in 
1959, to renew their contracts for sugarcane production with the colonial Sugar 
Refineries, an Australian multinational company. The Fiji Indian farmers also 
needed to renew long-term leases on the land on which they grew their cane. 
Both these factors caused the three regionally based farmers' unions (Punjabi, 
Madrasi or South Indian, and Hindustani, or North Indian) to join together to 
defend their economic interests. 

While I was in Fiji gathering material, an even more telling example 
occurred which I believe has not been documented in the literature on South 
Asian Diasporic studies. It demonstrates a curious effect which a political 
threat may pose. In the 1977 elections the Federation party, a largely Indian 
party, won the election and hence the right to form the government. Instead of 
taking advantage of their electoral victory, they asked the defeated largely 
Fijian Alliance Party to join with them to form a coalition government. The 
Indians were very fearful that the Fijians would not allow them to hold 
political power. To abbreviate the story, the Alliance Party declined the offer, 
and after several days of inaction on the part of the victorious Indian party, a 
caretaker Fijian government was installed which promptly arranged for new 
elections. The Federation Party split into two wings, which, of course, ensured 
that it would not win the new election and that the Fijian party would be 
victorious and would continue to govern by itself. The irony here is that an 
external threat, rather than uniting the community, caused them to divide, at 
least politically, in order to keep this threat at bay. 

Ten years later an Indian-based party again won the election, and this time 
it had the confidence to take power. As is well known, the army, which was 
virtually 100% Fijian, staged a coup and took the government into Fijian hands. 
The insecurity which the Indians felt as immigrants was justified, and the 
perceived threat which the Indian community had sensed ten years before had 
turned out to be valid. The substantial out-migration of Fiji Indians after the 
coup, mentioned above, only served to reinforce Fijian fears that the Indians 
were not 100% loyal citizens to begin with. 

We must assume that those Fiji Indians who left were economically better 
off and better educated, hence had higher English language competence than 
many who remained. The question is what effect did, or will, all this have on 
the loss or maintenance of language. We know that a changing political 
situation can force an Indian community to show greater interest in learning an 
indigenous language at the expense of their own language(s). The official 
policy adopted by the Government of Malaysia in 1969 which made Malay the 
compulsory medium of instruction in all schools, as well as a required 
qualification for government service, in Malaysia has been suggested as a 
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contributing factor to the decline of Tamil in that country (Tilagawathi: 
personal communication). So far as I have learned, there has been no move on 
the part of the Fiji government to repeal the rule permitting instruction in 
Hindi up through class three, or to change the medium of instruction in 
subsequent classes from English to Fijian, nor to change the language of 
governmental activities to Fijian, making an exam in it, or other demonstration 
of competence requisite to holding a government job, including that of school 
teacher. Such measures, if enacted, would certainly increase the pressure on 
Hindi in Fiji, and would contribute markedly to the functional restriction, if not 
to the disappearance of that Indian vernacular. 

5.3 Sociocultural Factors 

Factor 13, “position on the social, scale insulating group from pressures to 
conform linguistically,” illustrates an additional facet of the notation system 
used. If a group were either so low on the social hierarchy that no one in the 
society cared what they did, or so elevated in status that they could thumb 
their linguistic noses at the remainder of a multilinguistic society, they 
would, in either case, not be subject to the normal pressures for linguistic 
conformity. Subramoniam (198*) wrote about some very small groups of this 
type in Kerala (see Moag 1987). There are elites in many societies who have 
linguistic patterns distinct from the rest of their community. I have found no 
overseas Indian community as a whole which fits either description, but there 
are small elites in one or two communities whose linguistic behavior varies 
somewhat from the norms of the larger group. Srilankan Tamils in Singapore 
and Malaysia, and perhaps within the Tamil subgroup in the U.K., would 
seem to represent elites as their Tamil is distinct, and they are more prone to 
English. 

Factor 14, primary linguistic reference group internal to speech 
community, refers to the group with which members of the speech community 
identify and which serves as model for their linguistic behavior. Indians in 
India, for example, have an internal reference group for their English, that is, 
they want to speak English like other Indians, not like Americans or 
Australians. This factor points up one of the differences between the post¬ 
indenture and the NRI communities. A Tamil estate worker in Malaysia, for 
example, wants to speak Tamil like his fellow estate worker there and not 
like Tamilians in Tamil Nadu. Therefore, his linguistic reference group is 
internal to his speech community. In contrast, a Tamil engineer who goes out 
from Madras and works in Canada may after a few years adjust his English, 
although many never do, but he will not make any adjustments in his Tamil. 
His reference group for Tamil is still the body of speakers in Tamil Nadu, a 
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group external to the overseas Tamils group in which he now finds himself. 
Post-indenturees, as one of my friends put it, cut the umbilical cord with India, 
and it has been clear to me from both visiting and interviewing people from all 
of diese communities that they see themselves as Fiji Indians, South African 
Indians, and Singapore Indians, not as Indians who are living abroad. Surinam 
Indians, for example, when they need to emigrate in order to escape the 
difficult political conditions which have prevailed there in recent years, go to 
the Netherlands rather than to India. 

Factors 17-20 form a cluster of situations whose connection with language 
maintenance is quite clear. Obviously, marrying someone who also speaks 
the language, F17, living in a joint family situation, i.e. where your primary 
social group speaks the language, FI8, and having both one's work and social 
activities with speakers of the language, F19 and F20, will encourage 
continued use of the communal language. Such conditions do apply to por¬ 
tions of most of the communities studied. The only group for which none of 
these are operative are the Guyanese Indians, and this is because the language 
itself is dead, not because they do not marry, live in groups with, work or 
socialize with other Indians. The other group showing up especially poorly 
with regard to this cluster of four factors is the NRI community in the U.S. 
where their living in separate nuclear families and professional careers working 
with non-Indians mitigates against language maintenance. Many of them, 
however, still conduct their social activities principally, if not wholly, with 
other Indians through family visits and through the many religious and 
cultural organizations existing in the large U.S. urban centers (Moag 
forthcoming). 

5.4. Sociolinguistic Factors 

The 11 factors in this group have to do with language use, (F21-25), 
language attitudes (F26, 27, and 31), monolingualism (F28), and who learns the 
language and how (F29 and 30). The language use factors were discussed in 
Section 4.3 above, and Factors 28 and 29 and 29 were treated in Section 3.2.2.1 
undertake some fuller discussion of some of the factors in this group below. 

5.4.1. Language use in the Media 

I move now to factor 23, language used in the media (print and/or 
broadcasting). This is indeed a very complex issue. The internationalization 
of the media is having a very major impact on language use patterns, some in 
support, some to the detriment of communal languages. The biggest 
developments in the visual media are satellite distribution and videotape. The 
proliferation of the VCR and of video tape as a medium has meant that movies 
in Hindi, Tamil, and other Indian languages, are readily available in all post- 
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indenture and NRI communities. Thus, it has become much less significant 
whether communal language programming is carried by state-run media as with 
Tamil films in Malaysia and Singapore. I have made the point elsewhere (Moag 
forthcoming) that watching films in the language does not necessarily reflect 
competence in the language. Indian immigrant children in the U.S., for 
example, often watch ethnic films, but they understand relatively little of the 
dialogue, taking their cues mainly from the action, and from the facial 
expressions of the actors. For these viewers, at least, this kind of viewing cannot 
be correctly characterized as language use. 

With the media, one must recognize a basic distinction between 
entertainment (non-serious) and information (serious) uses. There is, for * 
example, a 24-hour-a-day Indian language satellite service based in Southall, 
England, which is carried by most cable companies in the U.K. The languages 
are predominantly Hindi and Urdu, meaning that the regional languages -- 
Bengali and Panjabi -- get short shrift (or in this case short view). The 
programming also includes discussions of both local U.K. and subcontinent 
issues. The films and variety shows do not, for reasons already stated, 
necessarily serve as support mechanisms for language maintenance, but the 
news and discussion programs, where content is paramount, surely do. 

Other aspects of the satellite-delivered media work more directly against 
language maintenance. The fact that the U.S.-based CNN (Cable News 
Network) and BBC (British Broadcasting Company) television services are 
available on cable systems almost anywhere in the world means that it is 
more likely that Indians, whether in post-indenture or NRI communities, will 
turn to these English language services for their news and other information. 
Anything which restricts the functional territory of the communal language 
works toward its loss, and against its maintenance. The Star Asia Service, 
based in Hong Kong, provides most of its programming in English, but is 
intending to implement some programming in Hindi. This may be of some 
interest to non-diasporic Indians in the subcontinent (their market, after all) but 
will be of little interest to Indians in several overseas communities such as 
Reunion, Singapore or Malaysia. 

Private ownership of the media tends to skew the picture in terms of 
programming, if not of consumership. Singapore for 45 years had the only 
Malayalam daily newspaper outside of Kerala, but rather than being a 
testimony to the intense literary interests, or desires for language maintenance 
of the Malayalis in Singapore and Malaysia where the paper circulated, this was 
more a testimony to the hard work and dedication of the man who was the 
owner-editor of the paper for the entire period. Moore's recent study of the 
Malayali community of Singapore certainly verifies the general lack of 
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interest in Malayalam in that community (Moore 1994). The Malayalam daily 
ceased publication in 1990 when the editor retired. 

On a related topic, a study of the readership of both the English and 
vernacular presses in Singapore and Malaysia conducted a few years ago 
(Moag and Paauw unpublished) indicated that there was a much higher 
readership of vernacular newspapers, including those in Tamil, on Sunday 
than on weekdays. One of the local people there pointed out to me that this 
was because the Singaporeans and Malaysians would use the Sunday paper to 
find out which Tamil movies were playing and which cultural programs were 
being run. This may well be changing now not only because of the 
internationalization of the broadcast media but also because of the advent of 
the video cassette recorder (VCR) and the intense popularity of the video 
tapes of Tamil and other movies which are so readily available. 

I make one final point about language in the media. The fact that the 
government may run an Indian language broadcast service all day long does not 
really tell us anything about the listenership which that service enjoys. This is 
sometimes done for political reasons. There were programs on the state-run 
radio in south Africa a few years ago which were called the Indian cultural 
program. This was a program where film songs were played in various 
languages, but the dialogue for the program was almost exclusively in 
English. It may have some value in terms of cultural maintenance, but it 
really is not making any contribution to language maintenance. In Fiji, there 
was a regular program in both Tamil and Telugu on the radio 15 minutes 
per month. This again was not significant. First of all, it said nothing about 
the degree of listemership to this program, and it seems that in fact these 
programs had been established, mainly to satisfy a single individual or a small 
group who lobbied for them. There are quite a number of programs in some of 
the NRI communities in North America where most of the media is privately 
owned. A couple of these are daily, as with the Tamil program over CIAO in 
Toronto, but the vast majority are weekly shows. Some are conducted in 
Hindi or Tamil, but many have the announcements partially or wholly in 
English. From the preceding it can be seen that great care must be taken to 
distinguish between that which only superficially appears to represent language 
use in the media and true language use in this domain, which can make a real 
contribution to language maintenance. 

5.4.2. Factor 27 

Factor 27, low international prestige for competing languages, was 
included principally because of Surinam. Gambhir (personal communication) 
has suggested that Hindi survives in Surinam partly because of the relatively 
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low international status which its competitor Dutch enjoys in comparison to 
English, the primary competitor in neighboring Guyana. We might say the 
same about Malay in Malaysia and Singapore. Malay is now the national 
language of Malaysia and is the medium of instruction through the secondary 
level. It also has a relatively low standing in the world as a whole, though it 
enjoys some regional prestige owing to its close affinity to Bhasa Indonesia. 
The situation obviously becomes more complex when there are more competing 
languages. The high percentage of Chinese in Singapore (75%) and the raising 
of the status of Chinese through the Mandarinization campaign has obviously 
tipped the scales against Tamil in that society. The effect of the communal 
language status of the Indian languages was mentioned in 4.4 above. The fact 
that Fiji Hindi has two competing languages - its equally low status sister 
communal language, Fijian, and the high prestige official language, English, - 
accounts for the plus-minus designation with respect to this factor. 

Factor 29, language passed on to next generation, refers to the situation 
where the communal language is learnt from the mother and father by the 
succeeding generation. This reflects the natural process of transmission of a 
living language. When the language is learned only in part, or when it is 
learned, not from parents, but from grandparents or some other unnatural 
source, it means that the language is not likely to survive. Verma 
(personal communication) says that what many Indian children in the U.K. are 
learning from their parents now is a mixed code of the native language plus 
English, and that the language, itself is learned from grandparents. This 
learning of a mixed variety parallels the situation in most middle class homes in 
India. There is no clear-cut evidence to date, however, that the development and 
transmittal of a mixed code signals the beginnings of language shift. It can be 
simply a development of a specialized variety of the mother tongue used, 
mainly, in informal or semi-formal situations. Such a variety can exist 
alongside other varieties of the L-l, including a pure variety which can be 
employed in appropriate situations. The situation in the larger society in the 
U.K. is quite different from that in India, however, and the dominance of 
English is a very powerful force both in that nation, and internationally. The 
plus-minus ratings on both this factor, and on factor 25 “stable language use 
patterns” suggest that things are in a state of flux in Britain, and that at least a 
partial switch is already under way. 

5.4.3. Factor 30 

The minus designation for Factor 30, “Out-group members learn and use 
the language,” for the three post-indenture and the two NRI communities 
plotted has to do with the role of the various Indian Languages as a communal. 
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rather than a link language in the various communities. In Fiji, Mauritius, 
and Guyana, the communal language is a local form of Hindi, or Bhojpuri. In 
the U.S. and U.K. this factor refers to the various regional languages, 
including Hindi. According to Verma (personal communication) Hindi does 
serve as a language of wider communication in part of the Indian community 
in Great Britain, but not between all groups. I am not aware of any such use of 
Hindi in the U.S. Since virtually all of the members of the U.S. NRI 
community are highly educated professionals, English is the normal link lan¬ 
guage. The same applies for the professionals among the Indians in the U.K. 

The minus ratings for this factor also relates to the relative social status 
of the Indian communities in the societies under study. Normally, a language 
which is clearly identified with one of several communities in a multi-ethnic 
society will not be learned by out-group members unless that group is clearly 
dominant in one or more ways, politically, economically, and/or socially. I 
have suggested earlier (Moag 1979) that the relatively equal, or better said 
unclear, status of the two large communal groups in Fiji - Fijians and Indians 
- kept them from learning each other's languages well. It is somewhat more 
complicated than that (see the discussion on Factor 8 in 5.1 above). The Fijians 
had land and greater political power, but the Indians had greater economic 
power in terms of liquid assets. 

The cultural distance also contributed to social distance between the 
groups. In terms of observable results, intermarriage between the major groups 
was, unlike Mauritius, minimal, and the number of cases I found of Indians 
who could speak Fijian well, and Fijians who were competent in Fiji Hindi 
numbered less than ten. In fact, there were pidginized varieties of both Fijian 
and Hindi which were the common means of inter-group communication, 
particularly in the countryside and among the less educated. English is, of 
course, an option for the educated. I have pointed out elsewhere that the use 
of these pidgins served to keep social intercourse at a basic and minimal level 
and, thus, functioned as a device to maintain social distance (Moag 1979). 

5.4A. Factor 31 

Finally factor 31, positive attitude toward preserving language, is again 
taken from Gambhir. In summing up his 1986 article, he says that the positive 
attitudes of the speakers toward language preservation counteracted all 
other factors which had been contributing to the attrition of Bhojpuri in Guyana 
and Trinidad. We must put this statement into perspective however, since 
Gambhir himself acknowledges that Bhojpuri has essentially disappeared 
from Guyana. What is clear from his data is that the positive attitude toward 
preservation of the language gave a temporary reprieve to the process of 
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language loss which was already at an advanced stage. What is, further not 
overtly acknowledged by Gambhir, but implicit in his writings as a whole on 
the subject is that this also signaled the death for Bhojpuri in Guyana. Indeed, a 
revivalist movement is often a sign of imminent language death. Strikingly it 
may prove the only time when out-group members attempt to learn the 
language, as in the case of Hawaiian, where many white residents of Hawaii 
took night courses in the language, and in traditional cultural activities such as 
Hawaiian singing and dance. 

Verma (personal communication) has rightly pointed out that attitudes 
alone, have no efficiency in actually preserving language. It is only when 
those attitudes are supported by tangible actions that they make any difference. 
He has further pointed out that it is the working class Indians in the U.K. who 
seem ready to translate their ideals into practice in the form of taking their 
children to temple, mosque, or other location for Saturday classes, etc. The 
professional class, according to Verma (personal communication) does this 
less. It has been my observation that in the U.S. the majority of Indians involve 
themselves and their families much more in cultural activities than in language 
training per se (Moag forthcoming). 

6. LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE PROSPECTS 

It is, of course, very risky to make predictions, especially if they do not 
come true. Nonetheless, I feel quite safe in saying that language maintenance is 
irretrievable in those communities where the process of language loss is already 
advanced. The revivalist movements notwithstanding, I believe that Indian 
languages will never again be widely used in the overseas communities of 
Guyana, Reunion, and Trinidad. For similar reasons, I reiterate the predictions 
made earlier (Moag 1987, 1988) that the process of language loss is inexorably 
moving toward completion in Malaysia, Singapore, and South Africa, though it 
may take some time to be fully realized. The rural segments of these 
communities, i.e. the estate Tamils in Malaysia and the Hindi-speaking 
population of Natal in South Africa, will retain language longer, of course, but 
their eventual integration into the larger society seems certain, albeit not 
imminent. 

I also feel safe in predicting that Hindi will survive in Fiji. The problems 
which the community is having with discrimination on the part of the 
government, and the consequent flight to other commonwealth countries, will 
actually help to keep the language alive. I suspect that most of those who were 
able have already emigrated, so that the population will likely stabilize. 
Further, the fact that the now majority Fijian community have its own 
language is an added impetus for the Indians to also maintain their own 
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communal language (see the discussion of factor * in * above). The case of 
Mauritius is less clear. There are a goodly number of support mechanisms for 
language maintenance, yet there seem also to be forces drawing parts of the 
Indian community toward more complete assimilation into Creole society. If 
language loss comes, indications are that it will be slow and fitful. If, on the 
other hand, language maintenance is successful, it will be somewhat hard 
won. Institutions like the Mahatma Gandhi Institute can play a critical role by 
not only teaching the languages, but by working to create and/or encourage as 
many favorable from Table Two as possible. 

If the processes of language loss mentioned above continue, a curious 
situation could develop in several of the post-indenture communities whereby 
Hindi would pass from the status of a native tongue to that of a foreign 
language. Moag (1982a) sets forth a “life cycle” of non-native varieties of 
English whereby the language started as a foreign language in the early 
days of colonial rule, then became a second language during the height of the 
colonial period, and finally returned to the role of foreign language after an 
indigenous native language had assumed all of the functions of communication 
within the society. 

Whereas the dominant Indian languages (Hindi and Tamil) have, 
functioned as second languages for some segments of the Indian community, 
this has principally been during the period of language shift, while the next 
generation completed the transition to the dominant language. We could soon 
have a situation where Hindi passes from the role of native language to that of 
foreign language in Guyana and Trinidad, and where Tamil exhibits a similar 
role change in Malaysia, Singapore, and South Africa. For detailed 
descriptions of the characteristics defining the roles of native, foreign, and 
second language, see Moag 1982b. 

Language maintenance prospects in the NRI communities are equally 
varied. There are no apparent reasons why the Indian immigrants should vary 
in any major way from the well-known pattern of language loss exhibited by 
most immigrant groups in the U.S. (Fishman 1966). The role of language in 
education has changed in both the NRI countries, but there is no convincing 
evidence that these will tip the scales toward language maintenance. 

Many bilingual programs have been mounted in schools across the U.S. in 
the past three decades. These vary from minimal programs with teachers 
using the immigrant language in the first year of schooling to help children 
make the transition to English medium instruction, to ambitious programs at 
the junior high (upper primary) or high school (secondary) levels including 
formal study of the minority language and its culture, including literature, as 
well as having certain subjects in the minority language. In the U.K., as 
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mentioned above, five Indian languages have, as the result of vigorous lobbying 
efforts from within the community, been instituted as optional examinable 
subjects at the secondary level. Verma (1995a) makes it clear, however, that 
t e intent of the British educational authorities has consistently been that the 
ultimate goal of these programs is to promote the integration of the immigrants 
into the linguistic English speaking mainstream. 

The intent of most educators in the U.S. is identical. There is one group 
in the U.S. which may be able to maintain their language, however. Spanish 
speakers, owing to their huge numbers, and the contiguous border shared with 
Mexico, a major Spanish-speaking nation, may be able to maintain Spanish¬ 
speaking islands in several parts of the country. 

The Indian community is both too small, and to linguistically divided to 
have any real chance of maintaining it's language. In addition to this, the second 
generation is already dramatically English dominant. This appears to be 
happening, too, in the U.K. Verma (1995A) reports that Panjabi and Gujarati 
young people are switching to English in several domains. Surely, language 
maintenance will hold on longer in the unskilled segments of the community 
who live in enclaves, but here, too, the pulls and pressures from the larger 
society will eventually draw the younger generation to switch completely to 
English. 

7. CONCLUSION 

In summary, attitudes towards preservation of the language are 
conditioned by many if not all of the factors which have been outlined in the 
current paper and probably by some others not yet represented in the matrix. 
It is now up to language planners, both those who are formally charged with 
the duty by their governments and those activists who are vigorously 
representing the interests of various Indian communities, to determine 
whether or not these factors can be managed and capitalize on them in such a 
way that they can create the attitudes required for language maintenance. In 
the end, it is this which will determine whether the Indian languages in various 
communities survive or do not survive. 
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Table I: Major Overseas Indian Communities 


Country 

Total 

Population 

% 

Indians 

% of 
Dravidi- 

ans 

Degree of 
Language 
Mainten¬ 
ance 

Dates of 
Identure 

Major 

Indian 

Langua¬ 

ges 

Migration 
rate per 
1,000 
people 

Fiji 

771,104 

44.7 

25 

full 

1879-1920 

Fiji Hindi 

-10 

Guyana 

758,619 

51.3 

4.44 

none 

1838-1917 

Bhojpuri 

-20 

Malay- 

Asia 

17,566,982 

9 

91 

much 

1838-1938 

Tamil 

0 

Mauritius 

1,084,000 

68 

33 

much 

1835-1907 

Bhojpuri 

-4 

Singapore 

2,873,800 

7.1 

91 

moderate 

None 

Tamil 

0 

South 

Africa 

40,284,634 

2.56 

80 

moderate 

1860-1911 

Tamil 

Bhojpuri 

negligible 

Surinam 

404,310 

33.49 

none 

much 

1873-1916 

Suriname 

Hindi 

5 

Reunion 

626,414 

25 

90 

none 

1848-1883 

Tamil 

0 

Trinidad & 
Tobago 

1,169.572 

40.27 

10 

none 

1845-1917 

Bhojpuri 

-3 


Fiji 1993 official estimate 
Guyana 1980 census 
Malaysia 1992 official estimate 
Mauritius 1992 official estimate 
Singapore 1993 official estimate 
South Africa 1994 official estimate 
Surinam 1991 official estimate 
Reunion 1992 official estimate 
Trinidad & Tobago 1990 census 


Table 2: Factors supporting Language Maintenance in Post-Indentured Communities 


NO 

FACTOR 

FIJI 

MAURI¬ 

TIUS 

GUYANA 


Demographic factors 




1 

Critical mass of native speakers 

+ 

+- 

- 

2 

Rural habitat 

+- 

+- 

+- 

3 

Living in cohesive enclaves 

+- 

+- 

+- 

4 

Ongoing influx of new immigrants - 

- 

- 


5 

Minimal out-migration 

- 

+ 

- 

6 

Minimal influx of out-group members 

+- 

+- 

+- 

7 

Short time in new country 

+- 

- 

- 

8 

Competing group(s) enjoy greater 
security 

+ 

' 
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9 

Political factors 

Official status for language 

+ 

+ 

+- 

10 

Government policy to encourage language 

+- 

+- 

_ 

11 

Lobbying efforts on behalf of the language 

+- 

+- 

_ 

12 

External threat to group as a whole 

+ 

- - 


13 

Socio-cultural Factors 

Position on social scale insulating group 
from pressure to adopt out-group language 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Primary linguistic reference group 
internal to speech community 

+ 

+ 

+- 

15 

Ongoing contacts with speakers in 
homeland 




16 

Perceived great tradition with which 
language is identified 

+- 

+- 


17 

Endogamous marriage pattern 

+ 

+- 

_ 

18 

Joint family living pattern 

- 

_ 

_ 

19 

Work mainly with others L-l Speakers 

+- 

- 

_ 

20 

Social activities mainly with L-l 

+ 

+- 

_ 

21 

Speakers 

Sociolinguistic Factors 

Language used in governmental activities 

+- 


. 

22 

Language used in education 

+- 

+- 

_ 

23 

Language used in media (print and/ 
or broadcasting) 

+- 

+- 


24 

Language used in religious observances 

+ 

+ 


25 

Stable language use patterns 

+ 

+- 

_ 

26 

Language enjoys high status on national 
level 

+- 

+- 


27 

Low international Prestige for com¬ 
peting languages 




28 

Healthy percentage of monolingual 
speakers 

+ 

+- 


29 

Language passed on to next generation 

+ 

+- 

_ 

30 

Out-group members learn and use the 
language 




31 

Positive attitude towards preserving 
language supported by action 

+ 

+- 



Key: 

+ Presence of a factor 

absence of a factor 

+- Partial applicability of a factor 

0 non-applicability of a factor 
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MAJOR OVERSEAS INDIAN COMMUNITIES 


Country 

Total 

population 

% Indians 

%of 

Dravidians 

Degree of 
Language 
Maintenance 

Dates of 
Indenture 

Fiji 

757675 

45.2 

25 

full 

1879-1920 

Guyana 

758619 

51.37 

4.44 

none 

1838-1917 

Malaysia 

18606300 

8 

91 

much 

1838-1938 

Mauritius 

1084000 

61.3 

33 

much 

1835-1907 

Singapore 

2873800 

7.1 

91 

moderate 

none 

South Africa 

26288390 

3.64 

80 

moderate 

1860-1911 

Surinam 

404310 

37 

none 

much 

1873-1916 

Trinidad & 

1169572 

38.8 

10 

none 

1845-1917 

Tobago 






Reunion 

626414 

25 

90 

none 


U.S. 

25790800 

.5 

0 




Table 3: Factors Supporting Language Maintenence in Nri Communities 

NO 

FACTOR 

USA 

UK 


Demographic factors 



1 

Critical mass of native speakers 

+- 

+- 

2 

Rural habitat 

- 

- 

3 

Living in cohesive enclaves 

- 

+- 

4 

Ongoing influx of new immigrants 

- 

- 

5 

Minimal out-migration 

+ 

+- 

6 

Minimal influx of out-group members 

- 

- 

7 

First generation still dominant in the community 

+ 

+ 

8 

Competing group(s) enjoy greater 




security 

- 

+- 


Political factors 



9 

Official status for language 

- 

+- 

10 

Government policy to encourage language 


+- 

11 

Lobbying efforts on behalf of the 




language 

- 

+ 

12 

External threat to group as a whole 

- 

+ 


Socio-cultural Factors 



13 

Position on social scale insulating group 




from pressure to adopt out-group language 

- 

- 

14 

Primary linguistic reference group 




internal to speech community 

- 

- 
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15 

Ongoing contacts with speakers in 
homeland 

+- 

+- 

16 

Perceived great tradition with which 
language is identified 

+ 

+- 

17 

Endogamous marriage pattern 

+- 

+- 

18 

Joint family living pattern 

_ 

+- 

19 

Work mainly with others L-l speakers 

_ 

+- 

20 

Social activities mainly with L-l speakers 

+ 

+ 

21 

Sociolinguistic Factors 

Language used in governmental activities 


+- 

22 

Language used in education 

. 

+ 

23 

Language used in the media (print 
and/or broadcasting) 

-+ 

+- 

24 

Language used in religious observances 

+ 

+ 

25 

Stable language use patterns 

+- 


26 

Language enjoys high status on national level 

_ 


27 

Low international prestige for competing 
languages 



28 

Healthy percentage of monolingual 
speakers 


+ 

29 

Language passed on to next generation 

+ 

+ 

30 

Out-group members learn and use the 
language 



31 

Positive attitude towards preserving 
language supported by action 

+- 

+ 


Key: 

+ Presence of a factor 

Absence of a factor 
+- Partial applicability of a factor 
0 Non applicability of a factor 
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Language Power and Language Pressure : 

A Challenge for Language Maintenance and 
Cultural Identity 

HANS R DUA 


INTRODUCTION 

Maintenance of minor/minority languages and cultures all over the world 
is increasingly becoming desirable, difficult and complex. While it is essential 
to understand the problematics and dynamics of language maintenance and 
cultural identity, it is equally important, if not more, to comprehensively 
characterize the notions of language power and language pressure for viability 
of minor/minority languages and cultures. It is only by a meaningful and 
realistic linkage between the minority languages and cultures and the language 
of dominance and power that the minority communities can achieve their goals 
and realise their aspirations. An attempt has been made in the present paper to 
understand the notions of language power and language pressure and to bring 
out their implications for the dynamics of language maintenance and cultural 
identity on the one hand, and the planning of bilingualism on the other. It is 
argued that the maintenance of minority languages and cultures is not only 
necessary and relevant for the minority communities but also makes a vital 
contribution to the enrichment and cultivation of majority languages and 
cultures and thus ensures a more diversified and creative sociocultural and 
linguistic life in a society. 

GOALS OF LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE 

The minority communities may show a great deal of variation in terms of 
goals of language maintenance. It is possible to establish at least three major 
types of goals. First, the minority communities may engage in language 
maintenance for the sake of language and cultural identity. Second, the 
language maintenance efforts may be focused on the cultivation and enrichment 
of language and culture. Finally, the goal of language maintenance may aim at 
language empowerment and redistribution of power relations vis-a-vis language 
of power and dominance. The major goals of language maintenance depend 
not only on the sociolinguistic resources of the minority communities but also 
on the developmental status and evaluation of these resources in relation to the 
sociolinguistic resources of the dominant language and community. This will 
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become clear in the discussion in the next two sections. It may however be 
pointed out here that these goals are ideal types and that a particular minority 
community in actual context may emphasize all of them in varying degrees 
depending on its resources and power. 

The goals of language maintenance need to be considered in the context 
of language diversity as language maintenance is necessarily related to it. Dua 
(1990) has critically examined the issues involved in language diversity in 
relation to the educational and communicational planning on the one hand, and 
the ethical, philosophical and language rights on the other. He has argued how 
language diversity is not only functional in multilingual societies but also 
inherently valuable and an asset to mankind. It is necessary to extend the 
discussion here to some other pertinent issues. 

One of the significant issues pertains to the process of Westernization 
and Europeanization. For instance, Husserl considered, as pointed out by 
Halbfass (1988:437), that Europe alone could provide other traditions with a 
universal framework of meaning and understanding and that Europeanization 
of all foreign parts of mankind was the destiny of the earth. However, Halbfass 
maintains that Europe is certainly no longer the master and protagonist of the 
process of "Europeanization" and that it is searching new alternatives and 
"turning towards those non-European traditions which it tried to master, 
supersede, understand and explain (440)." This implies that the dominant 
languages and cultures need not necessarily be adequate and may not fulfill all 
the sociocultural, linguistic and communicative functions of all minority 
groups. 

Second, it is not enough to recognize the value of language diversity or 
the relevance of the alternative modes of perception and analysis. It is also 
essential that the western societies or the dominant language groups come out 
of their own grooves and are in a position to distance themselves from their 
own perspective in order to see the relevance and meaning of the minority 
languages for the latter’s identity and self-definition as well as for their mutual 
understanding and enrichment. 

Finally, it is necessary to reconstruct "meta-narratives" or centralizing 
and homogenizing tendencies, categories or notions that are promoted by the 
dominant languages and cultures, under one reason or another. Lyotard 
(1979/84) points out the impossibility of belief in meta-narratives as 
characteristic of "postmodern" critical thought. He maintains that a justice of the 
"postmodern condition" cannot be conceived in terms of universal laws that 
resolve diversity, difference or contradiction. He considers the critical force of 
small narratives and their conflicting multiplicity and heterogeneity necessary 
for resisting totalization and authoritarianism. Lyotard (1979/ 84:67) affirms: 
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"One must maximize as much as possible the multiplication of small 
narratives" as part of "a politics that would respect both the desire for justice 
and desire for the unknown." Similarly, Carroll (1987:103) explores the issues 
related to the notions of narrative and heterogeneity from a perspective of 
politics and justice and points out that both Lyotard's and Bakhtin’s works lead 
"to critical strategies that indicate indirectly an Idea (or "fiction", of 
heterogeneous humanity as the foundation of the social, an Idea that must be 
pursued in the name of justice, in the name of an obligation to others and 
alterity in general." He concludes that for both Lyotard and Bakhtin "be just" 
means something like the following: "Resist and undermine authoritarian meta¬ 
narratives and let the dialogic interaction of languages, discourses, little 
narratives, and phrases produce their multiple effects in the pursuit of a 
human community still to be formed and imaginable, not knowable, in terms of 
multiplicity of ends." 

In short, the theoretical groundings of the goals of language maintenance 
raise crucial issues related to mutual understanding and dialogic interaction 
between the dominant and minority communities and form the basis for a richer 
cultural theory and language development. They not only highlight the 
functional and inherent value of small languages for alternative modes of 
perception and analysis as well as for social justice but also enjoin on the 
dominant languages and cultures to recognize and understand the richness of 
minority languages and cultures. It is this perspective based on the theoretical 
groundings that can enrich the process of language maintenance and provide 
strong support to the goals set by the minority/minor languages for the 
development of their languages and cultures. 

LANGUAGE POWER AND LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE 

The notion of language power has not yet been adequately under stood 
and systematically characterized within the frame work of sociolinguistic or 
language planning theories, though some scholars have used the concept in 
defining the status and position of language (Mackey 1976; Pickerson 1978; 
Kachru 1986b; Dua 1989, forthcoming). As the characterization of the notion 
of language power has been dealt with in detail elsewhere, it would suffice here 
to draw attention to the following aspects of language power and to make a few 
critical remarks relevant to the question of language maintenance. It may also 
be pointed out that though it is possible to identify certain crucial aspects of 
language power, the measurement of these aspects in quantitative terms is beset 
with complex theoretical and methodological issues. As a result, language 
power cannot be fully characterized, though it can form the basis for 
understanding some fundamental issues in language planning as well as form 
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the perspective of language maintenance. The most salient aspects or language 
power relevant for our purpose include the following: 

(i) The number of domains in which it is used; 

(ii) The number of both first and second language speakers and their 
competence in it; 

(iii) The degree of development in terms of standardization, functional styles 
and adequacy of writing system and vocabulary; 

(iv) . The diversity, quantity and quality of all kinds of discourse production 

including the systems of publication and libraries; 

(v) The instrumental, integrative and communicative functions actually 
realized or potentially assumed to be associated with language; 

(vi) The juridical and sociocultural status explicitly formalized or implicitly 
recognized by the first or second language speakers. 

It is necessary to recognize two important characteristics of language use 
relevant in the context of language maintenance as well as language planning. 
First, language use in different domains tends to be mutually interactive and 
cumulative. The more a language is used in a number of domains, the more it 
tends to embrace other domains and the more its use is further strengthened and 
entrenched. However, it must be recognized that language use tends to be 
interactive and cumulative at a particular threshold level which depends on 
several linguistic and sociocultural factors and the sociolinguistic context of the 
society as a whole. While a language can survive at the minimum level of its 
use, it can become a vital medium of expression only when its use becomes 
interactive and cumulative after it takes off from the threshold level. 

Second, the different domains of language use differ in their salience 
from the point of view of language power. Furthermore, the different domains 
may be characterized by different degrees of social and institutional support. 
Thus, while the use of a language in a family and the support provided for it 
may be adequate for its maintenance, it is the use of language in education and 
other domains that renders it more effective medium of expression and leads to 
its development. 

Whether it is the question of language use, discourse production or 
function and status of language, it must be understood that all aspects of 
language power are implicated in some form or the other with social relations 
of power and institutional structures. The social relations of power and 
institutional structures are reproduced through formally established systems of 
education and legal apparatus or market and the reproduction of power 
relations and institutional structures is legitimized by social norms, values and 
other forms of control. It needs to be pointed out here that both discursive 
practices and non discursive factors mutually reinforce each other in the 
formation of subjectivity/subjectification and reproduction and legitimization of 
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social relations of power. Not only are the different discourses inter-related 
with each other in terms of discursive relations and practices but also they 
contribute to the unity of non-discursive practices so that various social, 
political, economic, technological and pedagogical factors come together and 
function in a coherent way in legitimizing the principles of discourse 
production, classification and distribution. As a result, language power is not 
only reproduced, sustained and further extended but also it tends to become a 
source of appropriation, control and power. 

The characterization of the concept of language power as briefly prescribed 
above poses a formidable challenge to minority languages and cultures. On the 
one hand, the dominant language tends to take over more and more functions of 
the minority languages. Its increasing role as well as its power are seen as 
reasonable, necessary and legitimate. On the other hand, the discourse on the 
need and relevance of minority languages and cultures from perspectives of 
language equality, language rights, language development or inherent value of 
language diversity is rendered more and more irrelevant, divisive, irrational, 
impracticable and so on. This leads to the assimilation of minority languages 
and cultures into dominant values, norms and discursive practices. The more 
the minority languages and cultures become assimilationist in their attitude, 
approach or thinking, the more they are likely to be marginalized leading to loss 
of language distinctiveness and cultural identity. The only way by which they 
can withstand the pressure of the dominant language and culture and reverse 
the trend of their marginalization is to develop counter hegemonic forces by 
recognizing and cultivating the dynamics of their own community. Without a 
coherent approach and a sustained effort in the cultivation of community 
dynamics and concomitant counter forces it would not be possible for the 
minority languages and cultures to struggle for and realize the goals of language 
maintenance. 

LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE AND COMMUNITY DYNAMICS 

Minority groups can make language maintenance realistic and viable if 
they fulfil certain conditions. It is not the purpose of the present paper to present 
a comprehensive analysis of the desirable conditions. An attempt will be made 
to highlight only some of the basic issues that are crucial to the viability of 
language maintenance. 

First, it is necessary to highlight the role of community approach in 
sustaining language maintenance efforts. While the State policy and political 
system may provide certain institutional arrangements for the maintenance of 
minority languages and cultures, it is only through the initiative and efforts of 
the community that these provisions can be effectively utilised for the use and 
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development of the minority languages. Without an active interest and 
involvement of the minority group in making full use of the provisions, it may 
not be possible to find out how far the provisions are adequate to fulfil the goals 
of language maintenance. If the State does not provide any institutional 
arrangements within the framework of its language policy or if the provisions 
provided by the State are inadequate in fulfilling the goals of language 
maintenance, it is only by community initiative and effort that the necessary 
conditions can be created for a realistic sustainable level of language 
maintenance. 

The community initiative and effort is not only essential for creating 
sufficient institutional arrangements but also for developing sociolinguistic 
resources commensurate with them as well as equal to the goals of language 
maintenance. The sociolinguistic resources include skills, materials, manpower, 
and institutions on the one hand, and development of art, literature, culture and 
science on the other. Whether language maintenance is for cultural identity, 
language enrichment or language empowerment, it cannot be sustained without 
adequate development of sociolinguistic resources. 

Second, the success of language maintenance depends on the degree of 
congruence between linguistic and non-linguistic parameters. The non-linguistic 
parameters embrace a wide range and may include sociocultural symbols and 
values, religion, myth, history, sociopolitical organisation and social structure of 
the community in question. The nature and scope of sociocultural values, 
myths and symbols provide the basis for group identity and define the social 
status of a group. The distinctive historical background of a community serves 
as a source of power for mobilization of group solidarity and may accord a 
certain degree of status to its language. Thus, the non-linguistic parameters not 
only define social status of a community as well as its identity but also 
support language distinctiveness. The interaction between linguistic and non- 
linguistic parameters is required for developing sufficient degree of congruence 
between them for the viability of language maintenance. 

Third, it is necessary to understand the nature and range of social 
differentiation in a community. The greater the range of social differentiation 
in terms of level of literacy, urbanization, occupation, socioeconomic status 
etc., the greater the likelihood that the community may be divided over the 
goals of language maintenance. The greater the lack of communication and 
interaction among the different sections of a community the greater the 
possibility for lack of consensus and sociopolitical mobilization for the 
cultivation of sociolinguistic resources. What is relevant in the context of social 
differentiation in a minority community is how sharp cleavages are ironed out 
and how difference can be reduced in perceptions with regards to the goals 
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of language maintenance on the one hand and the role of dominant language on 
the other. 

Finally, the dynamics of a community depends on the nature and scope of 
sociopolitical mobilization. An adequate degree of sociopolitical mobilization is 
crucial to sustenance of community initiative and effort, cultivation of 
congruence between linguistic and non-linguistic parameters and management 
of social differentiation for language maintenance. In broad terms the nature of 
sociopolitical mobilization can be understood in the extremely complex 
behavior of elites. The types of elites, the attributes, interests and motives of 
elites vis-a-vis masses, and the selection, articulation and advocacy of group 
symbols by them form the basis for defining group boundaries and projecting 
language demands. Thus, the elites play vital role in inculcating positive 
language attitudes on the one hand, and in projecting the need for language 
development and use on the other. Dua (forthcoming) shows how the English 
educated elites and intellectuals have promoted the use of English for their 
vested interests and social status and how this has contributed to the 
marginalization of modem Indian languages. In short, without a positive and 
dynamic role of the elites it would not be possible to harness the resources of 
socio-political mobilization for achieving the goals of language maintenance. 

LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE AND BILINGUALISM 

Language maintenance can neither be viable nor it can fulfil the 
aspirations of minority communities as well as contribute to cultural growth if 
societal bilingualism does not support it. It is essential to understand the 
characteristic features of societal bilingualism that provide sociocultural 
sustenance to the goals of language maintenance. One of the basic features 
pertains to stable bilingualism (Fishman 1968,1977). Whatever the form of 
stable bilingualism, it ensures functional inter-linkage between the two 
languages in question which may be maintained by informal means or by 
formal leaming/teaching of the languages. The form of the stable bilingualism 
and modes of learning the two languages (Cummins 1986) will determine how 
minority language will maintain itself and what role it will perform for the 
minority group in particular and the society in general. 

Another feature of societal bilingualism relevant in the context of language 
maintenance concerns the distinction between additive and replacive 
bilingualism. It has been well established by research on bilingualism in 
general and bilingual education in particular that additive bilingualism not only 
leads to a higher degree of competence in the second language but also it 
affirms the use and competence of the first language. Thus, the additive 
bilingualism would be supportive of stable bilingualism on the one hand and 
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would enrich both the bilingual competence and the two languages on the other. 

The third important feature of societal bilingualism is related to the 
dominant language group. As regards bilingualism, it is mostly the minority 
group that bears the burden. Not only is the incidence of bilingualism generally 
low among the dominant group but also the speakers of the dominant group are 
not very much inclined to acquire bilingualism in the minority languages. 
While there may be valid sociocultural reasons for this, it need not necessarily 
preclude the learning of minority languages by the majority speakers for 
strategic educational purposes. If the learning of the dominant language by the 
minority children under the rationale of positive and additive bilingualism is 
essential apart from other considerations, the same arguments apply to the 
majority children for cultivating positive attitudes among them not only the 
positive attitudes towards minority languages but also ensuring the cognitive 
benefits associated with bilingualism. The nature and extent of bilingualism in 
the minority languages will be useful in two ways. Apart from the educational 
and cognitive advantages to the learners of the majority group, it will enhance 
the status of the minority languages among their speakers. Further more, it will 
also provide a firm support to cultivation of stable bilingualism. 

Finally, the societal bilingualism must be considered from the perspective 
of the distinction between the integrative and instrumental functions. In a 
situation of unequal relationship between two languages, it is rarely the case 
that both the functions are fulfilled by them. Generally, the dominant language 
tends to take over the instrumental function, whereas the learning of the first 
language may be considered essential for integrative as well as educational 
reasons. While both the functions may be equally important, the instrumental 
function, being associated with socioeconomic status and occupational mobility, 
tends to assume precedence over the integrative function for some, most or all 
the minority speakers depending on the sociolinguistic context. It is not merely, 
the question of the precedence of the instrumental over the integrative function 
but the dissonance felt by the minority speakers may eventually lead them to 
fulfil the integrative function by the dominant language. Thus, the disparity 
and conflict with regard to the instrumental and integrative functions as 
associated with the dominant and minority languages have the potential of 
language assimilation and tend to undermine the very structure of stable and 
additive bilingualism. It is therefore necessary to take some positive steps to 
enhance the functional value of the minority languages. The learning of these 
languages by the majority speakers is such a step. Additionally it might be 
useful to establish some reward system with respect to the learning of minority 
languages as well as adequate competence in them from the point of view of 
their use, development or material production by both, the minority and 
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majority communities. The rationale behind this suggestion is that language 
maintenance is not merely the need and the prerogative of the minority 
communities but it is equally important to find out ways and means by which 
the majority groups can also make a positive contribution to its sustenance. 

The characterization of the features of societal bilingualism relevant in 
the context of language maintenance is not meant to be exhaustive or complete. 
However, it is adequate enough to point out that such a societal bilingualism 
requires a basic change in educational language planning. This change cannot 
be effected on the basis of the findings of bilingual education experiments that 
support either transitional bilingualism or discredit mother-tongue education 
under one plea or another. Such bilingual education programs start from the 
wrong premise in that they assume the efficacy of the dominant standard 
language and are designed in such a way that they are more likely to prove 
this rather than discredit it. What is required is the formulation of bilingual 
programs which make use of two languages to optimise advantage from the 
points of view of the individual and societal bilingualism on the one hand, and 
the mutual enrichment of languages and respective literatures on the other. The 
bilingual education programs conducted with this goal in view can only provide 
a sound basis for change in educational language planning conducive to 
language maintenance as well as cultural growth. 

CONCLUSION 

To sum up, it has been argued that the minority communities must clearly 
understand the nature and scope of the goals of Language maintenance. While 
basically the goals of language maintenance are concerned with the use and 
development of minority languages as well as the growth of minority cultures, 
it is equally necessary for both the minority and majority communities to 
recognize the inherent value of language diversity and the fundamental 
contribution that the minority languages and cultures can make to both 
language development and cultural growth. The logic and rationale of 
language maintenance must however be related to the question of language 
power on the one hand, and the sociocultural and political dynamics of the 
community on the other. As regards the question of language power, it needs to 
be recognized how the dominant language tends to assume more and more 
power and legitimacy, how both its power and legitimacy are continually 
constituted and socially reproduced, and how they create assimilationist force 
leading to marginalization or irrelevance of minority languages and cultures. 
The minority communities can face the onslaught of the dominant language 
only on the basis of their own dynamics. The community dynamics can be 
characterized in terms of the community initiative and effort, the degree of 
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congruence between linguistic and non linguistic parameters, the nature and 
scope of social differentiation and the dynamics of sociocultural and political 
mobilization. While the minority communities may show a great deal of 
dynamics, it will fail to provide the expected results if the societal bilingualism 
is not characterized by certain attributes which are essential for the cultivation 
and sustenance of language maintenance. The attributes of societal bilingualism 
considered here, point out the need for a restructuring of language education 
and a more positive and constructive role of the majority group in learning 
minority languages and encouraging their growth and development. Thus, 
while the minority communities are called upon to play a double role in 
maintaining their languages and cultures at a viable and sustainable level of 
development and in making a positive contribution to the enrichment of both 
languages and cultures, the majority communities must also provide both 
material and moral support by actually learning the minority languages. 

In short, language maintenance fundamentally implies that both the 
minority and majority communities must work together in a spirit of 
cooperation and mutual exchange for a more diversified and creative socio 
cultural and linguistic life. 
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Notes on the Maintenance of Languages from Two 

Indian Settings 

R. SACHDEVA 


INTRODUCTION 

This is not an essay on the maintenance or loss of languages, but a set of 
‘notes’, or simply observations, touching upon issues likely to be tied to the 
theme, especially as it manifests itself in varying forms of the multi-lingual 
Indian Context. Two settings - Delhi and Nagaland are chosen, and while the 
partially heterogeneous community of Punjabis is the object of focus in the 
first, the more heterogeneous ‘Nagas’ consisting of several tribes engage our 
attention in the second. In many ways the two are not comparable; Delhi is 
essentially non-tribal, a typical densely populated, fairly well developed Urban 
Centre in the ‘heart’ of the country (it is the ‘capital’), where people from all 
regions and walks of life have got together to interact; whereas Nagaland is 
essentially tribal, sparsely populated, partially developed, mostly rural or 
semi-urban State on the periphery of the country, where people from other 
non-tribal regions are not allowed except under special permissions obtained 
beforehand, but where the different tribes themselves do enjoy a fair amount of 
mobility. 

The two communities have only one thing in common, in that both were 
divided and suffered the pain of partition-the Punjabis more at the time of 
Independence when millions were uprooted for the formation of Pakistan, 
and the Nagas ever since the lines demarcating India and Burma were 
imposed on them. While the Punjabis seem to have overcome that trauma, 
they have also had to endure the separatist political movements that have 
threatened to engulf the masses in Punjab and have had a ‘spillover’ effect in 
Delhi, but at no point of time have the vast majority of them doubted their 
‘Indianness’; instead, they regard themselves as positively contributing to that 
concept. The Nagas, on the other hand, almost in keeping with their 
remoteness, are yet to reconcile with this imposed label of ‘Indianness’ and at 
least some among them are still striving for Sovereignty. 

In choosing to dwell on the two situations ‘together’, my interest is largely 
directed by the desire to unfold the complexities of diversity that constitute the 
Indian context so that those who seek to contrast it with settings elsewhere 
know the delicate ground they are treading on. And simultaneously, as it 
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were, there is also an urge within me to understand the notion of ‘oneness’ 
amidst ‘otherness’, which may be possible only if one can transcend the 
particular and perhaps, risking generalisations, attempt to move towards the 
Universal. 

In proceeding with the task of talking about two things in one breath, I 
have often interspersed facts and perceptions, research findings and anecdotes, 
the objective and the subjective, only with a hope that reality in all its 
complexity becomes visible. Ofcourse, my task has been lightened to an extent 
by the availability of other works in the two settings which have either 
attacked the issue of maintenance (Pandit 1974-77, Mukherjee 1980, Rangila 
1986 on Pubjabis in Delhi), or have dealt with other aspects of multilingualism 
that have definite bearing on the theme (Sachdeva 1981, on Punjabi-Hindi 
Bilingualism in Delhi; Sreedhar 1972, Kapfo 1988 Khubchandani 1992, 
Sachdeva 1992 on related issues in Nagaland). If the present discourse helps 
Indians Abroad and others to understand their own settings better, it shall be 
the kind of unexpected bonus that is largely welcome. 

POINTS OF VIEW 

There is no denying that maintenance of languages became an object of 
study, and for some a matter of concern, initially only in those settings where 
immigrant populations were being assimilated into the dominant host 
community with or without resistance, where bilingualism was viewed only as 
an intervening temporary bridge towards the more desirable, inevitable goal of 
monolingual ism, and where ‘language shift’ was the norm (see pioneering 
works of Fishman 1966a, 1966b, and 1968 included in 1972 where his concern 
is obvious, and see later works like Edwards 1985 who regards shift as 
normal and a matter that need not invite concern). 

In contrast, and often as a matter of reaction to the above, scholars 
exposed to or entrenched in multilingual settings including those who talk 
about the ‘Indian Context’ have been led to question this ‘world-view’ and 
have pointed instead to the stability of settings with grass-root 
multilingualism, where members of these complex societies possess 
elaborate ‘verbal repertories’ that enable them to construct a variety of codes 
for a variety of ‘in-group and ‘out-group’ situations. (See Gumperz 1958, 1961, 
1962, 1964a, 1964b, Pandit 1972, Khubchandani 1983, Pattanayak 1981 and so 
on). 

Multilingualism, then is not an intervening stage but a genuine 
enhancement of ones communicative competence, enabling one to transcend 
linguistic boundaries, an ability that has to be acquired, sustained and further 
enriched.) There is said to be an overall ‘ethos’ supportive of multilingualism 
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which almost as a precondition expects each member of every linguistic group 
to retain its own language, and then in addition, acquire other codes that will 
enable ‘maximum communication’. No special endeavour has to be made to 
retain one’s code, for the in-group interaction is often sufficient, but if for 
some reasons a shift begins to take place even in in-group situations, which is 
seldom, one must enquire why this is so and if it will mean a shift has begun. 
Maintenance is thus viewed as the norm and shift an exception (See Pandit 1977 
for the last statement). 

The point of view being adopted here is that the possibilities amidst the 
Indian situations are far too many and one can’t be over assertive in claiming 
how things ‘are’ or ‘have been’ or that the ‘ethos’ is unchanging. It would be 
important here to recall that even a most prestigious language like Sanskrit, 
that had effectively standardised itself and become widely accepted among 
the powerful upper castes, could not sustain itself as a spoken language 
against the less prestigious, unstandarised ‘corrupt’ forms of Prakrits that have 
now developed (of course not without help from Sanskrit) as independent 
Modern Indo-Aryan Languages. 

Obviously before embarking upon generalised context-free' statements 
we still have a great deal to understand about the types of groups, the nature of 
contacts, the processes of communication and the spread of changes. In 
addition, processes of modernisation and rapidly changing socio-economic 
structures have begun making substantial inroads into our cultures and the 
traditionally knit social fabric is being constantly tested by different political 
movements that demand redefinition of identify, ethnicity or nationality. In 
addition to the preceding concepts, since language has also been linked with 
territory, a tendency that may even have been accentuated by the decision to 
have state boundaries coincide with linguistic ones, and since territory is 
linked with resources, several micro-level movements for insulation from others 
(‘sons of the soil’ type) which adorn linguistic masks are created in different 
parts and one cannot easily predict which among them will not turn violent. It 
is for this matter that one is compelled to understand the various strands at 
even local levels that are a part of the fabric of our national life, and 
sociolinguistic studies that focus on the changes being brought about in the 
indigenous aspects of cultural life are bound to shed some light in this direction. 

In this paper we shall be focussing on the two communities around whom 
different questions related to maintenance of languages and identity are being 
bom, who have exhibited symptoms of loss in one case and experienced threats 
in the other. It is, as if, the very face of multilingualism in our blessed country 
is changing and we need to be prepared for the new looks being created. 
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THE THEME(S) 

Since much of the research done on the theme has been influenced by the 
pioneering works of Fishman, it would be helpful to recall here his early 
statement which till date has remained mostly unchanged and fairly 
acceptable. 

“The study of language maintenance and language shift is concerned with 
the relationship between change (or stability) in language usage patterns, on the 
one hand, and ongoing psychological, social or cultural processes, on the other 
hand, in populations that utilize more than one speech variety for intragroup or 
inter-group purposes” (Fishman 1972). While elaborating the components of 
the theme, Fishman makes explicit that “BEHAVIOR TOWARD 
LANGUAGE” is “a crucial topic within the field of social behavior through 
language” and “growing interest (in this area) will undoubtedly contribute 
answers to many of the currently unanswerable questions within the field of 
language maintenance and language shift” (Fishman 1972 opcit). 

It would be clear from above that the field invites answers on a wide range 
of questions related to almost all aspects of communicative life through 
language and about language in multilingual settings. Accordingly, we shall 
also dwell on the makeup of the two settings, the extent of multilingualism, the 
communication patterns, identity formation and negotiation, attitudes towards 
languages and their speakers, and conscious efforts at maintenance especially 
as evidenced in decisions taken in the domain of education. 

THE MAKE-UP OF THE SETTINGS 

To allow for a meaningful comparison of the two settings, and in order to 
understand the sociocultural conditions that impinge upon the people, it would 
be better to commence with macro-level views of both these multilingual 
speech communities which belong to two rather different types. In the very first 
place while the urbanised setting of Delhi with its closely interwoven 
communicative life can somehow be made to fit the definition of a “Speech 
Community” whose members belonging to differentiated sociolinguistic 
backgrounds interact through a shared set of codes with a certain amount of 
frequency (see Gumperz 1962, 1964), Nagaland with its heterogeneous variety 
of isolated situations can be so treated only in a notional and most abstract sense 
of the term with little to offer as proof in terms of concrete instances of 
communication or the frequency of interaction. The overriding reason that has 
prompted us to treat both as instances of complex speech communities has to 
do with the social-psychological feeling of belongingness and identity 
exhibited by the people in the two settings who not only express this feeling of 
oneness for their regional identities - as Delhiites and Nagas but proceed to 
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enact their oneness in their communicative lives and in this respect the 
Nagas for historical and political reasons are perhaps even more conscious than 
the Delhiites. 

In setting apart the twoness of their types, the second key factor is 
sociolinguistic. Delhi, despite housing speakers from diverse sociolinguistic 
backgrounds, has a dominant regional language - Hindi which is reported by 
over 75% as mother tongue and used in addition by most of the other 25% as 
well. In fact, this places it more in the company of states formed on linguistic 
basis like Karnataka with Kannada, Tamil Nadu with Tamil, Gujarat with 
Gujarati, Pubjab with Punjabi and so on. However, Hindi is not the exclusive 
marker for Delhi’s’ regional identity for in addition it is also the language of 
seven other states (Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and Jharkand) and the official language of the Union 
(Which makes it also one of the symbols of national identity). Nagaland, on the 
other hand, was formed on ‘ethnic’ and not linguistic basis for it has no 
dominant regional language. It has several indigenous languages none of which 
is reported as mother-tongue by more than 15% (Ao with 14% comes first and 
there are other ‘recognised’ languages like Liangmai spoken by as few as 
0.39% —see Appendix table III) and hence none which can claim to be 
dominant over the others. Accordingly, the entire communication between 
various groups in the two settings is differently structured and actualised. 

A third factor, also sociolinguistic in nature, has to do with the linguistic 
complexity that a member of the speech community is expected to negotiate. 
In Delhi after Hindi the next two significantly reported languages are Punjabi 
and Urdu (13.06% and 5.83%) both of which are closely related members of 
the same branch of Indo-Aryan group of the Indo-European Family and at least 
at times mutually intelligible with Hindi (Khubchandani would call it the 
‘HUP’ region). While it is true that all these three languages are cover terms 
for several regionally and socially differentiated speech varieties whose 
representative speakers are present in Delhi, the actual heterogeneity that 
confronts the speakers of these ‘native’ codes is a gamut of partially 
differentiated codes being used in isolation or in combination with others 
depending upon the situation and context that create an impression that the 
identity itself would also be ‘fluid’ (Sachdeva 1981 and Khubchandani 1983). 
The situation gains in sociolinguistic complexity when English, whose usage is 
growing with spread of education, is also knit into the communicative life and 
in turn becomes a marker of class differentiation with added effect. 

In contrast the situation in Nagaland is undoubtedly one of the most 
complex in the entire world for here “several related but often mutually 
unintelligible languages of the Tibeto-Burman Group (of the Sino-Tibetan 
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Family) belonging to different tribes, and other unrelated languages of the 
Indo-European Family, complement and compete with one another to cater to 
the communicative needs of a society interested not only in preserving the 
linguistic identity of each tribe, but also forging a unity across them and 
evolving a Naga Identity which transcends those differences” (Sachdeva 1992). 
This brings us to the fourth and indeed the key factor that distinguishes the 
types of these two settings. While in Delhi ‘bilingualism’, especially of the 
minority groups in the majority language, is the device that enables 
communication across groups, in Nagaland it is the ‘creation’ of Naga Pidgin or 
Nagamese (see Sreedhar 1972, 1976), a language initially used in ‘out-group’ 
situations - in interaction with Assamese or other plainsmen, and later 
imported and extended to cater to other interlingual situations, which serves the 
same purpose. The attitudes that accompany this acquisition of different 
communicative strategies are rather different as well-viewed as positive 
enhancement in the first setting and as ‘a necessary evil’ in the second. These 
are matters linked with identity and shall figure again in our discussion. 

EXTENT OF MULTILINGUALISM 

Given the above scenario one would expect Delhi, which offers greater 
amount of communication across partially differentiated languages and has an 
ethos that helps promote the dominance of the regional code, to exhibit a high 
degree of bilingualism among the minority Punjabi speakers and this is indeed 
the case. What perhaps is less expected, but not altogether surprising, is the 
extent of bilingualism among the majority Hindi speakers some among whom 
claim at least passive knowledge of Punjabi (Sachdeva 1981 reports in that 
sample 75% of the ‘local-Hindu’ college going students can understand it and 
40% claim they speak it on at least some occasion). This points to the existence 
of Punjabi in some Public domains (alongside Hindi), the smallness of the 
‘code distance’ between Pubjabi and Hindi, and the will in the younger 
generation to transcend this difference and accommodate the other in bonds of 
‘oneness’. 

In Nagaland, where the communication is not dense, the languages are 
often mutually unintelligible, and where no language dominates over the 
others, one cannot expect any real amount of bilingualism in other Naga 
languages and this is also true (the average is below 5%). However, it is 
bilingualism in Nagamese (reported by Census as Assamese) and English --the 
chosen official State language, which allows for communication to take place. 

The complex picture in Nagaland that varies from language to language 
and from tribe to tribe is only partially revealed by the Census figures (see 
Appendix II, table IV for 1981). For instance, although many Nagas may 
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know more than one other language (besides mother-tongue), the Census 
tables information of only one other language for each individual, hence the 
true picture of multilingualism does not emerge. Even then certain ‘general’ 
trends may become discernible from the information made available and the 
following observations can be made: 

i) the extent of bilingualism varies from 13.18% (Khienmungan) to as much 
as 43.68% (Kheza speaking sub-group of the Chakhesang tribe), 

ii) except for three tribes (Angamis, Chakhesang, Lotha) all others report 
‘Assamese’ (as census prefers to classify Nagamese) as more than English 
(Assamese 4.27% to 19.27%, English 1.86% to 17.10%), 

iii) Hindi is reported to a greater extent by more tribes than another Naga 
language (9 tribes Vs. 6 tribes) but the bilingualism is ‘low’ in both 
categories (Hindi .5% to 8.4%, Naga Languages . 19% to 25.61%), 

iv) the Chakhesang tribe is exceptional because it reports another Naga 
language (Angami/Tenyidie) in the first place (25.61%). The Sangtams, 
Changs and Phoms also report some bilingualism in another Naga 
Language especially Ao, in which some of them had their early literacy, 

v) the males are more bilingual than females (because of higher literacy and 
social mobility), 

vi) the more literate tribes are more bilingual and this is largely due to 
increase in bilingualism for English (rather than Assamese which has no 
visible correlation with literacy). 

Since the literacy figures indicate an increase by nearly 20% (from a 
little over 40% in 1981 to over 60% in 1991) one may assume that the 
bilingualism figures may have also changed accordingly as of now. 

The picture emerging from the above met with some support in the findings of 
the exploratory pilot study conducted by me (as a part of a much larger 
longitudinal study that is related to “Issues in Language Education”). Around 
40 school teachers (representing the literate group) were asked to rank their 
knowledge of different languages on a three point scale and the scores were 
converted to % for comparison. The following table lists their responses: 


NAME OF 
LANGUAGE 

Understanding 

Language 

Speaking 

Skills 

Reading 

% 

Writing 

MOTHER 

TONGUE 

99.1% 

99.1% 

92.1% 

90.3% 

ENGLISH 

80.7% 

76.3% 

81.5% 

78.9% 

NAGAMESE 

68.42% 

63.15% 

20.17% 

20.17% 

HINDI 

33.3% 

28.07% 

19.29% 

19.29% 

KWHl 

27.14% 

27.19% 

21.92% 

21.05% 
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It should be noted that while almost all people reported knowledge of 
English and Nagamese in addition to their Mother-Tongue, the group as a 
whole ranked its own knowledge of English as higher than Nagamese (more 
people ranked their skills as ‘good’ whereas for Nagamese they ranked their 
skills ‘average’) on both ORAL SKILLS as well as LITERACY SKILLS 
(Nagamese is hardly used in writing and is not taught in any school). In 
addition, the group displayed a highly positive attitude towards English whereas 
their attitudes towards Nagamese were either ambivalent or decidedly 
negative and this, it was felt, had influenced their reports. Anyway, the group 
revealed low bilingualism in ‘Hindi’ and other Naga Languages as would be 
expected from the Census figures as well. The other important thing from the 
view point of ‘maintenance’ is that mother-tongue is the dominant language in 
the individuals repertoire and even those who go through English Medium 
Schools continue to claim their knowledge of mother-tongue as good. One 
reason that comes to mind is the shared script (Roman) that allows them to 
display biliteracy. 

The situation of Punjabis in Delhi is quite different for Hindi and English 
are obviously the dominant codes. In one study, 90% of the College going 
Hindu Punjabis cannot read and write Punjabi whereas 80% of the Sikhs can 
(Sachdeva 1981); in another study also among the college going Punjabis 
(with a majority of Sikhs) who are said to belong to the group that is 
maintaining its language -- around 60% claim they can read and write, 
although only 25% attempt the actual task in the ‘standard’ Gurmukhi script, 
whereas the rest attempt writing Punjabi in Devanagari Script used for Hindi 
(Rangila 1986). In both the studies all the students report they can read and 
write both Hindi and English ~ the dominant school languages. The 
educational system is thus not very supportive of literacy skills in ‘mother- 
tongue’ Punjabi which has to be learned by those so interested at home or 
through other sources. 

COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 

By communication patterns, we mean language usage patterns in specified 
situations. This means, information regarding ‘who speaks which language 
with whom’ is knit into the conditions of production that are either ‘In-group’ 
or ‘Out-group’ or, situations demanding ‘specialised information’ (see Fishman 
1965 and Nida 1971). In defining the boundaries of a group, or the identity of 
its members, one can use publicly recognised socio-cultural categories that are 
based on Language, Religion, Region, Caste, Class, Race or other ethnic 
labels like ‘Tribe’, either in isolation or in combination with others till the 
criteria fit into the acceptable level of‘social relevance’; this means, different 
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settings would operationalise their identity sets in different ways. The 
interacting members may have either identical or partially differentiated, or 
wholly differentiated sets of identity labels to be enacted, and the 
communication processes, especially the codes produced, accordingly, would 
display different layers of structuration -signaling oneness at certain levels and 
differences at another. 

In Delhi, while looking into the identity labels of the ‘minority’ Punjabis, 
we have to look into those categories that differentiate the group from within, 
as well as those categories that seek to define the ‘otherness’ of the majority 
community with whom they are interacting. The term ‘Punjabi’ refers to 
both, language and the people who speak it, in addition, it has a geographical 
connotation — as referring to the region of Punjab, and hence it is used as an 
‘ethnic label’ of sorts. The punjabis are differentiated (rather than divided) in 
terms of Religion as Hindus or Sikhs, although in practice several Hindus are 
‘believers’ in both as are also some Sikhs. Accordingly, we may talk of 
Hindu-Punjabis or Punjabi-Hindus Vs Sikh-Punjabis or Punjabi-Sikhs. 

In contrast, the majority linguistic group is ‘Hindi’— a term which unlike 
Punjabi refers more only to language rather than its speakers (although the 
Arabs for instance use it as a regional category to talk of the people of ‘Hind’) 
and needs another suffix - vala (spelt wallahs in English) for that additional 
purpose. The regional term ‘local’ was used by the ‘native’ Delhi residents to 
set themselves apart from the ‘refugee Punjabis,’ and this was used as a 
category in my earlier study (Sachdeva 1981) to define the group of ‘Local 
Hindus’. 

For delineating the patterns we shall use the symbols PS (Pujabi-Sikhs), 
PH (Punjabi-Hindus), and HH (Hindi speaking Hindus) on the one hand to 
define the people, on the other hand, we will use the codes P (Punjabi), H 
(Hindi), and M (Mixed or Milijuli) as used in the above referred study to 
picturise the situation. Keeping in mind the ‘normal’ adult, the following 
diagram will capture the In-group and Out-group situations. 

P.S. P.S. => P - When two Sikhs interact 

the chances of ‘P’ are Maximum 

P.S. <-> P.H. =» PM - When a Sikh interacts with a 

Hindu Punjabi Milijuli’ is 
equi - probable 

P.S. <-> H.H =* (Af) H - When a Sikh interacts with a 

Local Hindu - Hindi becomes 
more probable although 
M is also possible 
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P.H o P.H =* MPtf - When two Hindu Punjabis interact 

‘M’ is most probable, but P and 
H are also possible 

P.H. <-» H.H. => H - When Punjabi Hindu interacts 

with a Hindi speakers Hindi is produced 

H.H. <-* H.H. => H - When two Hindi speakers interact only 

Hindi is produced 

There is thus some compartmentalisation of codes with Sikhs producing 
Punjabi in their In- group and the Hindi speakers producing only Hindi, but the 
Hindu Punjabi are more bilingual in their In-group setting and favour the 
‘Mixed’ Code (i.e. a lot of code switching and mixing). However, there are 
many Hindu Punjabi homes where Punjabi is hardly used that has given rise to 
the findings of ‘loss’ of language in their groups. In actual situation there is also 
English which adds to the diversity but its presence is more a matter of ‘class’ 
with the educated members of all three groups using it even in their In-group 
settings. It also has a different ‘domains’ of use gaining in usage in more 
‘formal’, ‘official’ or ‘educational’ settings, but also used otherwise in market 
as a part of the mixed code. 

To describe the communication patterns in Nagaland we need to begin with 
two related but also independent criteria of ‘tribal identity’ at the micro level 
and ‘ethnic affiliation’ at the macro level. The first helps distinguish not only 
the tribal from the non-tribal but also specifies the linguistic community since 
as a “rule” the same label denotes both, tribe and language. The second criterion 
seeks to define the boundaries above the level of a tribe, of including those 
tribes who share the belief that they are all “Nagas” — the real indigenous 
natives of contiguous territories with a common past, and of excluding those 
others who are non-Nagas with whom they have little in common. Accordingly, 
in the realm of Naga In-group communication we would have intra-tribe as well 
as inter-tribe situations, whereas in the out-group situations we could have the 
‘other’ as a non-Naga tribal or a non-Naga non-tribal (often referred to as 
‘plains man’ or even ‘Indian’). Viewed from the linguistic angle, the situations 
may be classified as either ‘intra-lingual’ or ‘inter-lingual’, and while the Naga 
Languages are used in the former situations by members belonging to the same 
tribe, the vast number of intra-lingual situations whether they be INGROUP or 
OUTGROUP produce Nagamese, especially if the interacting members are not 
highly educated in English and the situation is ‘informal’. In a way the use of 
Nagamese neutralises the boundaries to an extent and this becomes an issue of 
concern to some who then signal the Out-group’s presence by using even their 
less fluent Hindi. While Sreedhar’s study (1972) help examine Nagamese as the 
language used for inter-lingual communication, Sachdeva (1992) elicits the 
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choice of code under specified conditions. The following table is reproduced for 
examining the patterns that emerge based on the response of 40 educated Nagas 
(teachers) who had figured earlier while discussing the ‘extent of 
multilingualism’. 


Conditions ■ Choice of Code(s) 


1 . 

When two educated Nagas belonging to the same 
tribe meet. 

Mother tongue - 63.15%, MT + 
Eng - 15.78%, Eng - 18.42%, 
Nag(amese) 2.6% 

u 

When two uneducated Nagas belonging to the same 
tribe meet 

MT-86.84%, Nagamese-10.52%, 
MT + Nag(amese) - 2.63% 


When an uneducated Naga meets an educated Naga 
of the same tribe. 

MT-92.1%, Nagamese-2.63%, MT- 
2.63% 

H 

When two educated Nagas of different tribes Meet 
informally. 

Eng-39.47%, Eng+Nag. 28.9%, 
Nagamese-23.7%, H+MT-2.6% 


When two educated Nagas of different tribes meet 
Formally. 

Eng-84.2%, Eng + Nag-7.9%, 
Nagamese-5.26% 

wm 

When two uneducated Nagas of different tribes meet 

Nagamese-94.73%, H+Nag-5.26% 

i 

When an educated Naga meets an educated non-Naga 
informally 

Eng-60.5%, Nag-7.9%, 

Nag+Hindi-7.9%, Hindi-2.6%, 

Hindi+Eng-10.5%, H+E+N=2.6% 


When an educated Naga meets an uneducated non- 
Naga 

Nag-36.8%, Nag+H-26.3%, H- 

18.4%, Eng-7.8%, E+N-5.26% - 

9. 

When an uneducated Naga meets an uneducated non- 
Naga. 

Nag-68.4%, Hindi-13.15%, 

Nag+H-15.8% 


(Sachdeva 1992) 


From the above, it is fairly visible that in intra-tribe situation mother- 
tongue is the dominant choice although English makes its presence felt when 
the interacting members are educated. In inter-tribal communication between 
Nagas, Nagamese is the only choice if both are uneducated, but if both are 
educated they prefer to report English especially in formal contexts whereas in 
informal contexts Nagamese is also present to a fair extent. In the presence of 
an Out-group member English is used when both are educated to a large extent, 
but both Hindi and Nagamese are also likely. In fact, Hindi is fairly visible if 
the non-Naga is uneducated but Nagamese is more used than Hindi. Given the 
fact that the Group had reported low competence in Hindi, but it now reports 
that it could be used in such interethnic situations shows that the boundaries of 
the Out-group are recognised, acknowledged and then communication processes 
enacted. While Hindi almost never finds any room in ‘IN-GROUP’ encounters, 
its significant presence in ‘OUT-GROUP’ is indeed revealing. Nagamese is 
more neutral and transcends both boundaries — tribal as well as ethnic, but is 
very rarely used in intra-tribe In-group situations. 

In both the settings we have some sort of compartmentalisation of codes 
under certain conditions, but Nagamese has not come into the Naga homes 
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anywhere close to the extent Hindi has come into Punjabi homes. As regards 
English, both the settings display similarities and in certain domains maximise 
its use. We shall examine the domain of education a little later, but prior to that 
it is important that we discuss the other crucial areas related to identity 
formation and attitudes that are also a part of the actual communication as it 
unfolds in various forms in varying contexts. 

IDENTITY FORMA TION AND NEGOT1A TION 

Identity is both given and enacted. To the extent that what constitutes 
identity is to be ‘read’ through publicly recognised sociocultural categories - 
seeking to include and exclude members, that are tagged to them, it is a given. 
But if the reading is seen as the activation of ‘mutual tagging’ that 
commences when the communication unfolds, then identities are the 
enactment of those mutually recognised differences and similarities that the 
categories bring to the encounter. It is this encoding of self and decoding of 
the other that is simultaneously set in motion which has made it a core issue 
of concern to the sociolinguists. Edwards (1985) goes on to suggest this as the 
defining feature of the discipline: “Sociolinguistics (the sociology of language 
or the social psychology of language) is essentially about identity, its 
formation, presentation and maintenance’’ (opcit.pp 3). 

Since language is involved both for encoding and decoding, commu¬ 
nication and the communicators, a necessary link between language and 
identity gets created, and the maintenance, shift or loss of language(s) 
underscores the maintenance, shift or loss of group identity. The extent to which 
a language is to be retained depends upon the setting, for while retention in In¬ 
group may be labelled inadequate by those seeking to extend its use in other 
domains, in other settings its retention only for ‘symbolic function(s)’, even 
on giving up the ‘communicative function(s)’, may be considered as sufficient 
for maintaining the boundaries (see Edwards opcit pp 111 for the latter 
distinction). 

Scholars engaged in exploring the issue from the Indian Perspective (see 
Bayer 1991, for summary in Pattanayak (Ed)) have viewed identity as 
multilayered — composed of different elements, some of which are multi¬ 
dimensional in a hierarchical sense. This allows one to have simultaneously a 
linguistic identity, a regional identity, a religious identity and so on, and then 
have local, regional or national levels of articulation. At different points of time 
(in a historical sense) different conditions may be created which accentuate 
the differences between groups by emphasising one component, and as if to 
counter it, other neutralising forces may be set in motion that under play that 
component by emphasising yet another. In addition to these Indian history is 
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also a witness to other forces which seek to make one symbol ‘congruent’ with 
the other, or elevate symbol of one level to a higher level, and both with telling 
effects. 

The two settings being examined present illustrative cases to an extent of 
different forms of identity which have demanded different forms of negotiation. 
The Punjabis in Delhi had brought with them some of the earlier cleavages and 
tendencies that have had a bearing on the identities they have ‘sought’ or have 
been ‘allotted’. Rangila (1986) after eliciting information from (authentic) 
sources elaborates this aspect in his study on the maintenance of Punjabi in 
Delhi by pointing out “the sociolinguistic situation in pre-partition Punjab was 
very eventful both from political and linguistic points of views. Quite a sharp 
polarisation took place among the three main languages namely Punjabi, Hindi 
and Urdu vis-a-vis a sharp polarisation among the three important communities 
- Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims. This three way polarisation led to strong 
identification of communities with the languages. Besides the people, the 
British Government too had its role to play” (opcit pp 13) and then quotes 
Brass (1974) who says that original two way conflict between Urdu and 
Hindi, soon developed into a three way conflict among Urdu, Hindi and 
Punjabi. In this conflict, Punjabi was the primary loser as Punjabi-speaking 
Muslims opted for Urdu and Punjabi-speaking Hindus opted for Hindi. By 
1947, when, because of the emigration of the Muslim population, the status of 
Urdu was no longer a major issue in the Punjab, many Punjabi-speaking 
Hindus had already become accustomed to what has been characterised as 
‘disowning’ their mother-tongue for Hindi”. This is illustrative of the 
‘congruence of symbols’ which led to the nexus between Hindi-Hindu- 
Hindustan and Urdu-Muslim-Pakistan. The rise in recent years of Sikh- 
Punjabi-Khalistan type of movement was partly precipitated by the partition 
and partly postponed by the earlier trauma to a point where it was then 
possible to accommodate it within the framework of ‘diversity being enacted’ 
with some tolerance. 

This three-way identity distinction, along with congruence of symbols, 
was reinforced at the linguistic level by the compartmentalisation of the scripts 
as well - Perso-Arabic-Urdu, Devanagari-Hindi, Gurmukhi-Punjabi (This has 
led to a ‘communication gap’ at present where several members of the earlier 
generation who know Urdu Script cannot write in the native tongue to their 
children who know only Devangari). Thus what had obtained as a fluid 
situation before was solidified at the time of partition, and yet later, some 
amount of fluidity in identity is again witnessed through mother-tongue 
returns where Hindu-Punjabis vacillate between Hindi and Punjabi. In my 
earlier study (Sachdeva 1981), I have reported that nearly 50% of the middle 
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class Hindu Punjabi students (of a small sample) reported Hindi as their 
mother tongue while admitting that their parents spoke to each other in 
Punjabi. Pandit — studying the Punjabi females of the upper-middle class (in a 
prestigious college) reported about the shifting loyalty among the majority of 
Hindu-Punjabis towards Hindi and English, whereas Sikhs in both the samples 
displayed loyalty. That there are several Hindu-Punjabis who maintain 
Punjabi as their mother-tongue is evidenced from the Census returns 
because the number of Punjabi speakers is nearly twice that of Sikhs (13.06% 
Vs 7.24%) and even if one assumes all Sikhs report Punjabi the number of 
Hindus is also nearly as many. What of course is not clear is how many Hindu- 
Punjabis have reported Hindi as their “mother-tongue”, and whether this is a 
statement of fact or a matter of attitude and loyalty (in both cases we would 
be talking of identity shift -- complete or partial). 

The identity formation in Nagaland presents a different type, a product of 
different historical forces. From a situation where they were members of 
sovereign villages constantly at war with one another, having instances of one 
group breaking away or being driven away to form another group, and in 
general a history that had helped create fair amount of language distance 
between isolated tribes, the Nagas, perhaps on being exposed to more types of 
outsiders when coming in contact with the Europeans as well, especially 
British (Some Nagas went as labour force during the first world war to 
Europe), rediscovered their oneness, and then as if to maximise their own 
survival, allowed their linguistic and tribal identities to occupy lower micro¬ 
level rungs, forging a unity through intervening levels, and successfully 
creating a macro-level identity of “Nagas” -- as a people who not only had a 
feeling for a shared past, but who envisioned a shared future as well. The early 
suppression of the movement added to their resolve and further strengthened 
their bonds for now they had a ‘common enemy’ as well. 

Viewed from the ‘Out-group’ Indian perspective, the Naga Identity is a 
case of rise of “ethnicity” which has been legitimised by the grant of statehood 
with several safeguards that ensure insulation that is so obviously desired by 
the Nagas, but the viewpoint from within, the ‘ethnic’ view, regards Naga 
Identity as opposed to the Indian, as excluding it and competing it, as a 
category that is of the order of a “National Identity”. Since the Indian view 
point, which accepts diversity of a larger order, regards it possible to 
accommodate the Naga Identity as another instance of regional/ethnic identity 
akin to that of a Punjabi or a Bengali or an Assamese, and the Naga viewpoint 
accepts only partial internal diversity with more obvious ‘shared core’ of 
culture and history, the problem is perennial. The Indian view would claim that 
a symbol of lower level is being elevated to a higher level with painful 
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consequences whereas the Naga viewpoint would take this not merely as a 
symbolic war, but as a failure to recognise their aspirations, and grant of 
statehood as a poor substitute for “Sovereignty” (this of course is a more 
extreme view that may fit the ideology of the ‘under-ground’ but it is also 
echoed by many among those groups who are ‘over-ground’). 

This quest for sovereignty among the Nagas is also linked to their quest 
for symbols of unity that will allow them to ensure that the shared goal is 
‘materialised’. It is for this reason that some groups talk of having “a 
common language” that will reinforce their regional identity and also ensure 
an insulation that their present chosen state language — English, and their de 
facto link language ‘Nagamese’ are unable to provide. While English is 
regarded as ‘neutral’, Nagamese is viewed at least by the elite as the greatest 
threat to Identity, a “bastard language” that shall not only kill their cultural 
offsprings, their own Naga languages, but will legitimise their ties with Indians 
which they want to eschew. It is partly for this reason that some attempts, 
both by the ‘under-ground’ and the intellectuals ‘over-ground’ are made to 
promote common Naga vocabulary that will help in the construction of a 
Unified Naga Language which will then truly symbolise their “Pure Naga 
Identity” (see Sachdeva 1992 for discussion on this common language 
problem). 

Despite this shared goal of a Naga Identity that is linked to a sovereign 
territory, there are micro-level movements that inform us of the diversity 
being enacted and unity being forged at intervening levels. For instance, to 
commence at the micro-level, most of the languages have had to allot some 
standard variety to become the marker of tribal identity. Thus, for example, 
Changki, Mongsen and Chungli are the dialects of “Ao” but only Chungli has 
been chosen as the standard variety -- almost by accident because literacy was 
first introduced in it by the missionaries. There is another type of alliance at an 
intervening level which is forged by the smaller tribes in contiguous areas who 
come together by forming bigger tribal groups through acronym labels. Thus, 
the Zeroes and Liangmais whose languages are unintelligible to a great extent 
have come together as “Zeliangs” and then to further their territorial interests 
they have joined hands with the Rongmeis (of Manipur) to constitute the 
“Zeliangrong”. Similarly, the Chokri and Kheza along with Sangtams (who are 
not the same Sangtams that are in Tuensang district) have forged the tribal 
identity of “Chakhesang”, but now these Sangtams of Phek district have 
sought a new Identity “Pochury” (itself an Acronym coined by joining the last 
syllables of three names of clans) that has been recognised as a tribe. Infact 
the situation is so complex that the census has to vacillate in the labelling of 
tribes and languages. One most important example of another higher 
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intervening level is the one that is above both language and tribe and this is 
the “umbrella” type which connects a set of tribes as related. Tenyimia 
represents a set of Southern Naga Tribes -- Zeliang, Chakhesang, Rengma, 
Maos (in Manipur), and the centrally located Angamis. Tenyidie (die-literally 
“word”) is said to be the language of the group, but in effect is nothing other 
than literary Angami which was accepted in the past in the earlier literacy 
endeavours, but which has now prompted the other groups to develop their own 
languages instead of being dominated by one that may replace their ‘own’. 
What the situation does demonstrate is the endeavour that is constantly on to 
come together as Nagas by accepting each others differences and forging 
unity from micro-level linguistic identity at the level of dialect to that of the 
highest “Naga” level with other intervening levels as ‘ladders’. 

The note worthy point about Naga Identity which may have emerged from 
our discussion is that while mechanisms and processes for forgoing levels of 
unity above micro-level identities were available within and across different 
tribal linguistic communities, the actual creation of a pan-ethnic macro-level 
identity was occasioned more by external factors and events that inter-ethnic 
contact brought to their fold. For instance, the presence of the British who 
perhaps encouraged the idea of sovereignty in their desire to retain a ‘crown 
colony’ in the North-East, the spread of Christianity that was allowed to take 
its own Naga form and helped level differences in animistic beliefs among 
tribes, the second world war that was fought in their own territory and 
presented the picture of a world in which the designs of one nation to 
suppress the other were all too obvious, the struggle for Indian Independence 
which was to result in a free India just after the war during which time the 
Indians were to be loyal to the British, all these were responsible for the stirring 
of Naga consciousness. The consequent demand for sovereignty and its 
refusal allowed the events to take a bitter course of armed struggle and 
suppression which succeeded in dividing the Naga politically; those wanting to 
avoid armed struggle, and who were ‘somehow’ willing to accept their place in 
the Indian Union as an independent state with several safeguards (labelled 
integrationist), and those who even risking violence wanted complete inde¬ 
pendence as a sovereign nation (labelled separatists). All this succeeded in 
creating a permanent linkage between national identity and political aspirations 
(see Julian Jacobs 1990 pp - 150-176 for discussion). 

The other point, and one which may intrigue those concerned with 
frameworks of identity is that the endeavour to create a pan-ethnic identity 
also set in motion a process of consultation to table the consensus view which 
allowed each tribe to assert its own opinion and a democratic framework, 
which as though to maximise collective survival, was brought into existence to 
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accommodate the growth of tribal identities as well. This is evidenced from the 
following statement on the synchronic picture that ‘Tribal allegiance which in 
the past was often inchoate and intangible, may have been reinforced even at the 
same time as pan-Naga national identity has also grown” (Julian Jacobs Ibid., 
Horam 1977). However, some Nagas regard this growth of micro level 
identities alongside macro-level identity with an amount of concern for they feel 
that this “tribalism” may weaken their quest for Unity and allow external forces 
to divide and rule their people along tribal lines especially through participation 
in the kind of electoral politics that is alien to their culture. 

Further, among the most discussed related factors in the society is the role- 
that processes of modernisation are playing, and the elite which is often critical 
of the extreme pace of changes articulates a fear that the traditional culture may 
be losing ground to the imposed alien culture of the ‘Indians’ and ‘Westerners’ 
and consequently urges the people to maintain their own ‘Naga Identity’. Julian 
Jacobs while brushing aside such arguments and winding up his discussion on 
the issue remarks “it would be wrong to see Nagas as passive victims of a 
process of deculturation. There never was pristine or unchanging Naga Society. 
Rather, we may discern the ways in which Naga ethnicity is being actively and 
consciously remoulded in the present era. What emerges is a vigorous sense of 
history and identity at the level of individual, tribe and nation” (Jacobs Ibid.). 

ATTITUDES 

It would be appropriate to dwell on the issues related to attitude(s) towards 
language(s), language use(s) and language user for a while to understand the 
ethos of the two settings - the extent to which they do or do not share features 
in their social-psychological makeup. Given the multiplicity of linguistic codes 
and their producers, a detailed look would make our notes bulky and hence the 
main ideas will be briefly synthesised, even risking some unexplained facts. 

In Delhi, as far as the Punjabi community is concerned, it seems to be 
somewhat divided in its support for Punjabi. There are groups comprised of 
active supporters of the language who identify with it, feel it should be 
encouraged at home, and that it should find its ‘due’ place in public life 
including the educational domain (perhaps Rangila 1986 will illustrate this 
group which has more Sikhs than Hindus); then, there are groups who do 
identify with it and like it to be retained at home but who are not particularly 
concerned about developing it (some of the students reported in Sachdeva 
1981), and further there are many other intervening types along this attitudinal 
‘scale’ till one reaches a point where there is a group that doesn’t mind admit¬ 
ting that it is Punjabi (ethnically) but which doesn’t feel that its language 
should be encouraged in any domain not even at home (Pandit’s study may 
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point to such Hindu-Punjabis). It is this mixture of types that may have led 
Pandit to claim that the Hindu Punjabis are ‘ambivalent’ and inclined to give up 
their language and this tendency is higher in the higher ‘classes’, whereas, the 
Sikhs value their own language irrespective of the class to which they belong. 

In Nagaland, the Nagas are also somewhat divided in their support for their 
own languages but certainly not to the extent that the Punjabis are. Almost all 
tribes prefer to use only their own language at home as well as in In-group 
situations and regard it as a marker of “Cultural identity’’, but simultaneously 
many of them also feel that their own languages are “not complete or 
grammatical” and “lack literature” which preferably may be confined to the 
“private domains” (see Sachdeva 1992). 

The main difference between the two settings is in their attitude towards 
the language used in inter-lingual contact. In Delhi, Hindi itself takes over that 
role and most Punjabis are fairly positively inclined towards this language and 
are also proficient in it. They are quite willing to perpetuate the dominance of 
this code over their own mother-tongue and regard it as having a more 
instrumental as well as integrative value. Many of them are quite willing to 
import it in their In-group settings and some want it to replace Punjabi. 
Ofcourse, the fact that Hindi is the national language, helps its case, and the 
fact that it is a compulsory school language only adds to its positive stature. It is 
only when the choice is for choosing Hindi as the medium of education that 
the Punjabis would relegate it to the second place behind English but certainly 
even there most would rather have Hindi than Punjabi. 

In Nagaland, Nagamese is perhaps the most used language in inter-lingual 
contact but it is also the least liked by the educated. As mentioned before they 
feel that it is not their own language nor does it belong to a group with which 
they want to identify (a “bastard language”). When literate Naga teachers were 
asked to comment if they thought that “Nagamese was the language of the 
Nagas” an overwhelming majority gave a definite “No”. When asked if “it 
should be encouraged at home” the same number again responded “No”. 
Similarly, they did not want it to be used over the T.V. nor could they even 
think of introducing it in school (Sachdeva 1992). 

The emerging point from the above discussion is that while positive 
attitudes may have enhanced the acquisition of Hindi in Delhi even negative 
attitudes could not prevent the spread of Nagamese in Nagaland so much so 
that in urbanised settings most of the children use it like a “second mother- 
tongue” (see Sreedhar 1972). It is its use in urbanised settings which has 
created a somewhat “false” prestige (poor man’s English?) about it in the 
minds of some parents who then allow their children to drag it at home in their 
interaction (Ahum 1993). The main reason for its spread is actually not 
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attitudinal at all but the “functional load” that it has acquired (Sreedhar 1985). 
On the contrary, its growing usage may have created fear in the minds of 
those Nagas who feel that it would eventually replace their own languages 
unless conscious efforts are made to blockade its progress. There is thus, a 
‘misreading’ of the naturally growing multilingual situation with different 
interpretations imposed on the societal phenomenon. 

Another connecting point between the two settings is the kind of attitude 
nursed by the “local” community towards the “non-local”. In Delhi, the locals 
are the Hindi speaking Hindu community who regard the Punjabis as non-local 
“refugees”. In an earlier study (Sachdeva 1981), it was pointed out that the 
local-parental group nursed rather strong negative attitudes/stereo-types towards 
Punjabis, and that some of these had perhaps percolated into the minds of the 
Punjabis themselves who felt the need to change their identity by suppressing 
their own language and adopting the language of the locals. The main reason 
attributed to the growth of these attitudes was the felt economic dominance of 
the Punjabis who had turned from rags to riches (because “they are clever”, 
“cunning”, “selfish” and “willing to cheat”). While the parental local group 
regarded both Hindus and Sikhs as one “Punjabi group”, changes were 
noticed in the younger generation who felt much closer to the Hindu Punjabis 
than they did with the rather “different looking” Sikhs. Thus both “region” and 
“religion” were emphasised differently by different age-groups. 

In Nagaland, too the attitudes towards the non-local non-Naga are far 
from positive. While some may be willing to concede that there are good 
“Indians”, they are not particularly interested in letting them grow unchecked. 
On the contrary, strategies for insulation are planned and enacted at various 
levels. The main reason here is they fear being dominated by the group that 
has denied them sovereignty. Nagamese - the language that was obviously 
first used in such out-group situations symbolises the presence of the 
dominant other with whom they do not want to identify at all and hence the 
rejection of the code is an indication of the rejection of its original producers. 
What, however, is rather intriguing is that many of the elite Nagas do not voice 
similar negative attitudes towards Hindi which is even taught in school. In a 
most recent survey conducted by the State Council for Education Research and 
Training, Nagaland it was revealed that while nearly 40%, High school 
students wanted to learn Hindi, 80% of the parents of primary school 
children wanted their children to learn it. Does it mean that the society is 
beginning to re-examine its own future in a different light? Hindi, they feel is a 
“respectable” language of “utility” that will help maintain links with the entire 
sub-continent even if Nagas achieve their goal of independence (“It will serve 
the same role as English did for India” - comments of Shri I. Imkong, Minister 
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of School Education, Nagaland 1994). In the study mentioned earlier (Sachdeva 
1992), when teachers were asked to mention if they wanted to learn any new 
language, nearly 30% volunteered to inform “we want to learn Hindi” and in 
elaborating the reasons they said “because it is the national language”. The 
Hindi TV programmes, especially films and serials, are considered “good 
entertainment”. 

The last connecting point, and one which seems to cut across the entire 
length and breadth of the country, is the positive attitude towards English. In 
both settings English is regarded as most suitable for education, as an 
instrument for better professional jobs, and as providing status and prestige to 
its .users. Informal ways of speaking among the educated reveal a great deal of 
code switching with native code and English being used in the same stretch of 
speech, whereas on formal occasions English gains in usage. Thus, Naga 
teachers felt that “English should be encouraged at home” and that “its usage 
will not threaten their own languages but enrich them instead” (as compared to 
Nagamese which was said to be replacing their language and causing 
resentment). 

THE DOMAIN OF EDUCATION 

To examine the conscious efforts undertaken by any community 
towards maintenance of its language in a multilingual set up. The domain of 
education is most critical. Who will teach which language to whom and when, 
is what language planners are concerned about and the decisions they take 
reflect the ethos that exists or the ethos they want to create. The school begins 
to occupy a primordial place and the teaching materials, methods and the 
teachers selected are all affected by the policy decisions taken before hand. 
Since school is often viewed as an ‘enabling institution’, two considerations 
are primary: the first concerned with the acquisition of content or information 
expects the policies to utilise those codes (languages) that will naturally help 
learn the unknown through the known (and this is arguably the case for 
mother-tongue education); the second, concerned with imparting skills and 
competence in codes (language) which the society otherwise finds difficult to 
provide in any natural way, but the ‘knowledge’ of which is essential to be 
communicatively competent (and this is part of the argument for other 
languages like English to be given a place in the system, often the 
medium). It is for this reason different blends and models accommodating the 
various languages as ‘media’ or ‘subjects’ are thought of and there is often 
a fair amount of flexible gap between the policy and the practice. 

The two settings, when viewed from the Punjabi view point and Naga 
view point are rather different as far as the issue of mother tongue education 
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is concerned. In Delhi, there are very few schools in which Punjabi is taught, 
with little effort made to teach it at home (except in some Sikh homes) and 
consequently most Punjabis are unable to read and write their own language in 
the Gurmukhi script. Even among pro-maintenance groups (as studied by 
Rangila 1986) a majority fall in this category. In Nagaland, most literate 
Nagas are literate in their mother-tongue and right from inception literacy in the 
native tongues has been encouraged by the missionaries who have played a 
pioneering role. As many as sixteen tribal languages (including one non-Naga 
language - Kuki) are recognised as media at the primary level, six are taught 
beyond class IV, and four out of these six are taught at ‘matric’ level (class X) 
and one of these four is being taught up to B.A. The table below will help get 
the picture of Nagaland at a glance. 

Up-to class IV only Chang, Kheza, Khienmungan, Kuki, Liangmai, Phom, 
Rengma, Sangtam, Yimchungru, Zeme. 

Up to Class VI only Chokri Konyak 

Up to class X only Ao, Angami (Tenyidie), Lotha, Sema 

Up to B.A. Angami (Tenyidie) 

This policy of providing mother-tongue education in Nagaland was 
gradually applied to different communities, otherwise in the initial phase 
many of the smaller tribes had to undergo schooling in the language of the 
neighbouring tribe that created a feeling of ‘dominance’ that was rejected by 
the assertion of micro-level identities and the democratic right for education in 
the mother-tongue. However that also curtailed the bilingualism that was 
being created. Till 1984 the policy for mother-tongue education was accepted, 
but during that year there was a change of heart. The poor performance of the 
class X children prompted the educationists to rethink when in a special 
meeting called by the School Board it was pointed out by several teachers that 
lack of English Medium was the main reason. Consequently, the policy was 
revised and English was declared as the sole medium to be used, although in 
practice both mother-tongue or even Nagamese were used. Mother-tongue 
education became a ‘scape goat’. That this practice has not been accepted, and 
there is further stirring of the consciousness is evidenced by the decision of 
the present Govt, to set up a committee to review the policy and the emerging 
view of the discussions suggests mother-tongue is likely to come back in a 
more authentic way alongside English and ‘bilingual education’ be 
formalised in varying forms to cater to various situations. 

In the study mentioned earlier (Sachdeva 1992) when Naga teachers were 
asked what should be the medium of education at the Primary school level, 
60% responded “Both mother-tongue and English”, 30% responded “only 
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mother-tongue” and the rest 10% “only English”. At the middle school level 
the preference for “only English” increased to over 40% and that of “only 
mother-tongue” come down to around 5% whereas nearly 55% continued to 
advocate both. At the high school level over 80% wanted “only English” and 
no one wanted “only mother-tongue”. There was thus an obvious preference for 
English in the higher classes, but in the initial stages mother-tongue was 
given much more weightage. 

In Delhi, the studies conducted have not asked such direct questions but 
some other available opinions are indicators. For instance, when the Punjabis 
were asked if in their school “all subjects be taught in Pubjabi”, almost all 
responded “No”. When asked if “All Sikhs should read and write Punjabi” a 
vast majority 80% said “Yes”, whereas to the same query for Hindu Punjabis 
the expectations were reduced (40% said No) (Sachdeva 1981). This may 
suggest that mother-tongue as a medium is not acceptable but as a subject it 
may be. However, the fact that the language is hardly taught would also 
indicate that the Punjabis are not willing to assert their “language rights” for 
the felt need is lesser. This is partly because Hindi which is compulsorily 
taught in the school seems to fulfill the function of an “alternate mother 
tongue” for some and as “the real mother-tongue” for others. In fact there are 
several “Hindi Medium” schools in Delhi that cater to the aspirations of those 
interested in giving their children predominantly mother-tongue education. 

In Nagaland, the teaching of Hindi commences at different levels in 
different schools and although the policy expects that between classes V and 
VIII Hindi should be taught as the third language, in some private schools it is 
now being taught even from class I onwards. This is an indicator of the ‘felt 
need’ for this language that was discussed earlier. However, there is a 
definite paucity of trained teachers that needs to be examined. 

It is Nagamese which evokes the strongest negative response even if the 
slightest suggestion is made to use it in the school as a subject or a medium. 
The fact that the children use it freely in their peer group, more so in the 
urban areas or where mixed groups are prevailing, is an issue of concern. One 
interesting piece of “anecdotal evidence” comes readily to my mind which 
explains the complexity. 

One morning I was crossing in front of a primary school and the teacher 
was instructing the pre-primary children. “Don’t use Nagamese, I’ll fine you 
two rupees”. She said and that too in Nagamese!’ Had she said it in English it is 
more than possible she would have failed to convey to the mixed group a rule 
about expected language use and she was left in a position of “lack of choice”. 

What is surprising then is that linguists who often advocate that “all 
languages are potentially capable of expressing anything” should be so carried 
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away in their desire to provide “linguistic remedies” to “educational problems” 
and suggest Nagamese be used as a medium of education (see Sreedhar 1985). 
Although Sreedhar is aware of what he calls “ambivalent attitude” and 
unwillingness on the part of educated Nagas to admit that they even know it, he 
is willing to advocate this. “Nagamese is not a solution but a problem” 
(Sachdeva 1992) from the Naga view point, and any planner who chooses to 
ignore it is totally insensitive to the peoples aspirations. 

English, their present state language that is compulsorily taught in all 
schools and said to be the medium, does enjoy massive support. While the 
Nagas may concede that learning it may be more difficult than a language of 
their own, they would also argue that it is a lot more rewarding and worth the 
trouble. There are also fears expressed in some quarters that English medium 
education may only add to the psychological distance between the Nagas and 
the rest of the country, but even this is somewhat ill founded considering the 
support English enjoys in other parts (including Delhi). On the contrary, it 
could serve to reinforce the links. However, there are some Nagas who wish 
for a common language of their own -- a true Naga language that could be used 
as a marker of their separate identity and also help create a ‘linguistic barrier’ 
for the outsiders that would maximise communication ‘within’ but minimise 
exploitation (Sachdeva 1992). It is for this reason we may state that English is 
as much a case of conscious ‘choice’ as the ‘lack of it’. 

The last factor that we may note is the role of education in the 
standardisation of language and the spread of that standard which has 
consequences for the ‘non-standard’ speakers. 

In Delhi, for instance, the growth of education has led to the growth of 
standard Hindi, with dialect speakers encouraging its use, exhibiting 
bidialectalism at home, and thus minimising the ‘diglossia’. In addition, the 
urbanised setting and the school itself provides several situations of inter- 
dialectal contact that necessitate the use of standard. As a result, a spoken 
standard - one which seeks to neutralise differences, is created, which is also at 
the same time somewhat flexible, allowing for variation. 

To my observation, in its relation to this standard the fate of Punjabi is not 
too different from the other dialects of Hindi, in that both being partially 
differentiated are easily knit into one another and almost imperceptibly 
allow for the dominance of the ‘standard’ urban code over the ‘non standard’ 
regional code. It is only because Punjabi is recognised as a different language 
that its case is more resistant and involves different types of attitudes. 

In Nagaland, each tribal language has had to make conscious efforts 
for standardisation and experienced several problems related to script that 
are still to be sorted out-the most crucial being in the marking of tones for 
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which different conventions are made and unmade. With their usage in the 
domain of education, “diglossia” is created that helps overcome the rather 
large distance between dialects. In most cases, the variety in which literacy 
was first introduced by the missionaries acquires the label “standard”, which is 
alright, but often, it also makes their protagonists more resistant to change in 
the ‘sacred’ spelling. Literature Committees set up by each tribe to develop 
their own languages are often engaged in debates to solve these issues and in 
the absence of any native experts they turn to linguists (mostly from the 
C.I.I.L., Mysore) to sort out their issues. Some of these problems have 
discouraged the younger generation to become active writers in their own 
languages and there is genuine paucity of secular materials in all Naga 
languages. Even the school materials produced are very often just translations 
from English rather than original creations. Many of the languages do not 
have decent pedagogical grammar or dictionaries and there is considerable 
room for improvement even where they exist. 

If the maintenance of languages was to be dependent upon the formal 
system alone, one would-have to be less than optimistic in both the settings, for 
in each of them there is greater endeavour being made to enable their members 
to become competent in ‘other’ languages which the homes are unable to 
provide to the extent needed, and the native codes are either confined to the 
spoken level as in Delhi (for Punjabi), or to the primary school level as in 
Nagaland, with much more space provided in the literate world to English 
alone. 


APPENDIX - / 

Census figures (Demographic and Social Cultural) for Nagaland and Delhi 




DELHI 


Area 

1483 sq kms. 


1991 

Population 

93,70,475 

M 51,20,733 

F 42,49,742 


1991 

Density 

6139 persons per 

sq km 

1991 

Growth Rate 

(81-91): 50.64% 


1991 

Literacy 

76.09% 

M 82.63% 

F 68.01% 


1991 

Per Capita Income: 

5315 


1991 

Religion 

Hindus 

81.76% (1981) 


Muslims 

8.50% 

c« 


Christians 

.92% 

14 


Sikhs 

7.24% 

44 


Others 

Below 2% 
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Languages 

Hindi 

75.72% (1981) 


Punjabi 

13.06% “ 


Urdu 

5.83% “ . 


Bengali 

1.04% “ 


Tamil 

.88% “ 


Sindhi 

.62% “ 


Malyalam 

.05% “ 


Telugu 

.23% “ 


NAGALAND 

Area 

16,579 sq kms 

(1991) 

Population 

12,15,573 

M - 6,43,273 

F-5,72,300 


Density 

73 persons per sq km 

II 

Growth Rate 

56.86% 

14 

Literacy 

61.3% 

M - 66% 

F - 55.72% 

II 

Per Capital Income 

3464 


Religion 

Hindus 

14.36% (1981) 


Muslims 

1.52% “ 


Christians 

80.21% “ 


Sikhs 

0.10% “ 


Others 

3.7% “ 

Tribal languages Recognised for Schooling 

Other languages 

Ao 

- 13.94% (1981) 


Sema 

- 12.56% 

Assamese - 9.33% 

Konyak 

- 11.15% 


Angami 

(+Chokri) 

- 10.49% 

Bengali - 3.58% 

Lotha 

- 7.74% 

Hindi - 3.25% 

Sangtam 

- 3.85% 


Yimchungre 

- 3.66% 


Phom 

- 3.25% 


Chang 

3.09% 


Zeme/Naga 

- 2.88% 


Khiemnungan 

- 2.28% 


Kheza 

- 2.13% 


Rengma 

- 2.01% 


Kuki 

- 1.04% “ 


Liangma 

- 0.39% 



(The rest % belongs to 37 other tribal groups with negligible population, and even lesser other non-tribals). 
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NOTE: FOR KUKI, ZEMI, NAGA or KACHA NAGA only figures within Nagaland, whereas others are all India figures since they are almost identical with 
Nagaland figures. 
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Maintenance of the Sindhi Language and Culture 

Abroad 

KANHAIYALAL P. LEKHWANI 

Sindhi has a rich cultural heritage. The Indus Valley Civilization is one of the 
most ancient and highly developed civilizations of the world. It is a well known 
fact that the Vedas were composed on the bank of the Sindu river and the 
word 'Hindi' was derived from 'Sind'. 

Sind was a rich and important region of undivided India. Although from 
centuries a great number of Sindhis have engaged in business in various parts of 
the country as well as abroad, they have maintained their roots in Sind. The area 
Sind underwent a drastic change due to India's partition in 1947. As a result 
about one million Hindu Sindhi were compelled to leave Sind on political 
groundwhich brought down the number of the Sindhi speaking population 
considerably in the region. The influx of the non-sindhi population in Sind 
further affected the demographical composition of the region. 

At present Sindhi is spoken by about 15 million people out of which 12 
million are settled in Pakistan (mainly in the Sind province); 2.5 million in 
India (mainly in the urban pockets of the states of Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi) and 0.5 million are scattered in the 
countries out side India (see map 1). 

Sindhi is recognised as a state language of Sind in Pakistan and has also 
been included in the 8th Schedule of the Indian Constitution. 

In India most of the languages in the 8th schedule have their home 
states (e.g. Tamil is spoken in Tamil Nadu, Bengali in West Bengal etc.) 
whereas Sindhi is without any home state and forms 'a microscopic minority' 
in the context of total Indian population (i.e. 0.33 per cent according to the 
1981 census). It has a very limited role to play in the domains of 
administration and education. But due to rich cultural heritage, long literary 
tradition and strong social and family bonds, there has been a constant 
increase in the number of the speakers of Sindhi. Following are the Figures: 


Year 

Number 


1951 

1.25 million 

(State-wise figures of 

1961 

1.37 million 

Sindhi speakers in India 

1971 

1.68 million 

(1981 Census) are given in 

1981 

2.04 million 

in the map 2) 
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Despite a great deal of hardship in the face of partition in 1947, the 
Sindhis are well entrenched in the new environment. They have established 
many business houses, industries, hospitals, educational and charitable 
institutions all over the world. They have joined the main stream in a real 
sense by using local/dominant languages and taking part in the social and 
economic life of the countries where they have settled. Thus they have 
become a global community though they are quite conscious of their roots in 
India. 

Popati Hiranandani (1980), a famous Sindhi writer while stating her 
brother's example who is settled in Singapore says "My brother is married to a 
Chinese girl who follows the Buddhist faith, dresses like a Malayan, speaks 
English and relishes Indian dishes. Their children have pure Indian names 
(Sushma, Suvir and Vivek), can speak English, Malay and Chinese fluently; 
they enjoy Hindi movies, are fond of Sindhi papads and relish pan. A Chinese 
maid cooks Indian dishes, the Malay maid cleans and washes and an Italian 
girl is the typist. His day starts with listening to Gita shlokas in Sanskrit by 
Lata Mangeshkar, followed by Pandit Ravi Shankar's sitar recital. When he 
feels tired after the day's work, he listens to the tapes of Gazals sung by 
Begum Akhtar. At other moments he switches on to his favorite Sindhi songs 
sung by Master Chandur, reminiscent of the by-gone days. One will perhaps 
react to this profile of my brother as a jumble of faiths and fashions and a 
pot-pourri of cultures and languages. But these are the way of a Sindhi — an 
international citizen (PP 27-28). — A Sindhi businessman thinks in English 
and carries on his business with his customers in the local language whether he 
is in Tamil Nadu or in Spain. He keeps his accounts in the Sindhi script, talks 
to his mother in his mother tongue and makes it a point to see Hindustani 
films" (p 29). 

Due to rich cultural and literary background the Sindhi community is very 
enthusiastic to maintain its linguistic and cultural identity by adopting the 
positive out look and constructive steps. But the community does not form a 
significant numerical strength anywhere that reduces the opportunities for 'in¬ 
group' communication. The younger generation particularly, do not have 
much links with the rich tradition of Sindhi language, culture and literature. 
As a result the use of Sindhi even as a mother tongue is in decline. Sindhis are 
pessimistic as well as worried about the future of their language. They fear 
that they may lose their identity. It is worth mentioning that there is almost 
100% literacy among Sindhis and their percentage of 
bilingualism/multilingualism is higher than many other language communities 
in India but it seems that these factors have worked against the maintenance of 
Sindhi. 
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Sindhi community perhaps needs 'cultural by-pass surgery' as suggested 
by S.K. Rohra, a Sindhi scholar. According to him, "language, literature and 
culture are inter-related, language creates literature and literature exhibits the 
emotional aspects of culture. Language is medium through which the torch of 
civilization and culture is carried from one generation to another. Thus the 
most important method of handing over the cultural legacy to successive 
generation generally is that of moving from language to literature and from 
literature to culture. This by-pass can be through oral culture. Our youngsters 
can be linked to their cultural roots through dance, drama and music first then 
diverted from culture toliterature and to language. This is how the Sindhi 
society needs a by-pass surgery." 

It must be remembered that the survival and revival of the Sindhi language 
and culture depends not only on its use in home or socio-religious domains, 
but also its use in formal domains such as education, administration, mass- 
media, literature etc. Dada J.P.Vaswani, head of the Sadhu Vaswani Mission, 
frequently visits the major Sindhi pockets all over the world and appeals the 
speakers of Sindhi not to give up their language and culture. The mission has 
opened many Sindhi teaching centres in these pockets. There are many other 
organisations in the USA, Europe, Africa and other countries which have been 
doing remarkable work for the Sindhi language and culture. In Hong Kong, the 
organisations such as Sindhi Sabha , Indian Sindhi Ladies Group, Young 
Executive Group, Nav Bharat Club and Indian Arts Club arrange social and 
cultural programmes, discourses and Sindhi classes regularly. They also 
invite Sindhi artists and singers from India. The Sindhis in Hong Kong bring 
out two magazines. Bharat Ratna and Indian which give regular account of 
Sindhis settled all over the world. The Sindhi organisations in Dubai Aseen 
Sindhi 'we Sindhis' and Sindhi Sadaain Gadu 'Sindhis always United’ conduct 
regular literary meetings and cultural programmes. To encourage writers in 
Sindhi, yearly awards are instituted. The Sindhi drama troupes and cultural 
groups are supported to hold shows in various parts of Dubai. A bi-weekly 
Sindhi programme is broadcast on radio in Spain. Gandhi Memorial-Sindhis 
International School in Jakarta (Indonesia) established by Sindhis, imparts 
education to about 1500 children from 29 countries. Sindhi is compulsory for 
Sindhis in the school. The Sindhu House organises social and cultural 
programme regularly. The Sindhi Association in Malaysia works for the 
development and promotion of Sindhi language and culture. The Sindhi House 
in Singapore conducts classes to teach Sindhi and organises religious 
discourses on regular basis. 

These are some examples which show that the Sindhis living abroad, 
adopt the local languages and traditions in order to have cordial relations with 
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the host community which is important from the point of their business 
activities and at the same time they make serious efforts to ascertain their 
linguistic and cultural identity. They never forget that they have their roots in 
the country where various linguistic, cultural and ethnic communities* have 
right to flourish unlike some western countries where linguistic and cultural 
assimilation is forced. 

Recently, the famous Hindus business house launched a project for the 
development of the Sindhi community. In spite of many difficulties, Sindhis 
not only have preserved their identity but also have made significant 
contribution in the field of education, literature and mass- media. They would 
have contributed much more, had they been given proper directions to utilize 
their energy and resources. It is the need of the hour to have fact finding survey 
of the Sindhi speaking community scattered all over the world and suggest 
some concrete steps for the maintenance and development of the language and 
culture which may enrich the Indian culture abroad. 
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Map 1 

Sindhi Population around the World 



Source: Sindhi’s International Year Book (1990): Prakash Bharadwaj, Worldwide Publishing Company, 
Honkong. 
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Map 2 

Sindhi Speakers r.n India 



The territorial waters of India extend into the sea to a distance of twelve nautical miles measured from the appropriate base 
line. The bondary of Meghalaya shown on this map is as interpreted from tire North-Eastern Areas (Re-Organisation) Act 
1971. But has yet to be verified. Based upon Survey of India Map with the permission of the Surveyor General of India. 

Government of India. Copyright 1975. 

Note: No Census was taken in Assam State. 
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On the Maintenance of Transplanted Indian 
Languages Overseas: A Comparative Perspective 

SHOBHA SATYANATH 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The abolition of slavery on European Plantations in 1830s marked the 
beginning of the indentured immigration of Indians to overseas colonies in the 
regions of the Caribbean, the South-West Pacific, the Atlantic Ocean, South 
Africa and Asia. Mauritius and Guyana were the earliest (1830s) to receive the 
indentured labour from India, followed by Jamaica and Trinidad (1840s), St. 
Lucia and Grenada (1850s), South Africa, Reunion, Martinique, Saint Croix, 
French Guyana (1860s) followed by Suriname and Fiji which were the last to 
receive the indentured labour beginning in 1870s. One hundred and fifty years 
later since the onset of Indian immigration, we find that Indian languages in a 
majority of these places are either already extinct as in most of the Caribbean 
(Mohan and Zador 1986, Gambhir 1981, Satyanath and Satyanath 1990) or near 
extinction as in South Africa (Measthrie 1992). In contrast, in both Fiji and 
Suriname Hindi appears to be very much active and alive. 

Although South Asia has long been noted for its tendency of language 
maintenance attributable to what Gumperz and Wilson (1971) call “its ethnic 
separateness of home life,” many of these cases of language maintenance as 
pointed out by T.Satyanath (1982) are cases of rural language contact situations, 
and that the urban language contact situations of the modem period are not 
necessarily maintenance oriented. For instance, in the case of Kannadigas in 
Delhi, Satyanath reported a tendency for language shift rather than maintenance. 
The case of Punjabis and Bengalis in Delhi (Mukherjee 1980), and the 
Kannadigas in New York area (Sridhar 1988) too indicate a tendency for shift. 
However, in the case of the overseas lands where Indians migrated in large 
numbers as indentured labour (in majority of the cases which have been studied 
in depth), it is well evident that the Indian languages did not disappear in one 
generation but were maintained for quite some time. Satyanath and Satyanath 
(1990) suggested that the Creole societies to which Indians immigrated appear 
to have behaved like the rural language contact situation in the initial period 
with the maintenance of languages and later on as an urban language contact 
situation leading to a gradual replacement of Indian languages by Creole or the 
local language as the case may be. 
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Of the variety of languages that the Indian indentured laborers carried with 
them overseas, systematic and in depth studies have appeared primarily on 
Hindi based lingua-francae. It is not as if the survival of languages other than 
Hindi lingua francas (especially Tamil) has not been reported from these 
societies, but detailed studies on these languages are conspicuously lacking. 
Therefore, I would focus my attention exclusively on the Hindi based lingua- 
francas (hereafter Hindi) 1 in Guyana, Trinidad, South Africa and Fiji. The 
paper has multiple objectives: (i) it aims at developing a broad common 
framework within which the Indian languages overseas can be studied; (ii) a 
comprehensive and objective study of Hindi in Guyana based on the fieldwork 
undertaken by Satyanath and Satyanath in 1989. Moreover, one detailed case 
study is essential before carrying out a comparative study with Hindi 
elsewhere 2 ; (iii) A brief review of Hindi in Trinidad, South Africa and Fiji 
based on Mohan and Zador (1986), Maesthrie (1992) and Siegel (1987) 
respectively 3 ; (iv) A comparative analysis of Hindi in the four places to 
understand the significant factors associated with the maintenance and loss of 
Hindi. 

2. A FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY OF HINDI OVERSEAS 

There is no doubt that the colonies to which Indians went under indenture 
differ from each other in many crucial aspects, one factor common to these 
colonies, however, is that they all developed as plantation economies supported 
by a variety of labour brought from different parts of the globe, thus causing a 
contact between a number of related and unrelated languages and cultures. It is 
on the basis of this similarity that a framework as in figure 1 has been put forth 
here. 


Colonial period 


pre-indenture period (1600-1830s) [slavery] 


indenture period (1830s-1920s) [post-emancipation] 


post-indenture period 


r 


Individual level (1840s-) 
[end of the contract period] 

Administration level 
(1920-) 


Post-colonial period (1970s-present) 
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This periodization is necessary to understand the relative changes in the 
attitudes and strategies of plantocracy towards the labour, which directly and 
indirectly affected the language and culture of the colony. The pre-indenture 
period in most cases was marked by slavery involving, either the indigenous 
inhabitants/White outlawed and/or West Africans. The indenture period on the 
contrary supported plantations by importing labour from other European 
colonies primarily in Asia. It is during this period that Indians immigrated to the 
overseas colonies. As far as the Caribbean is concerned it has been 
demonstrated by sociologists and anthropologists that plantocracy intentionally 
did everything to destroy the language and culture of the slaves and generated 
strong negative stereotypes and a feeling of denigration about their own 
language and culture. The literature also shows that the emancipated slaves not 
only moved in the direction of cities but also adopted the culture and habits of 
the White man (cf. Adamson 1972, Moore 1987, Mangru 1987). The same 
scholars have also demonstrated that this did not happen in the case of East 
Indian immigrants. Not only did the East Indians live in the Indian villages but 
also continued to speak their Indian languages and observed festivals and 
rituals. The planters appeared to have encouraged this in order to make them 
stay close to the plantations, thus ensuring a constant supply of labour. In fact, 
some planters also appeared to have opened schools for the children of the 
immigrants. This makes it obvious that whatever the ulterior interests of the 
plantocracy might have been the very attitudes shown towards the labor in pre- 
and post-emancipation period were indeed significantly different 4 . This had 
significant implications on the linguistic situation during the post-emancipation 
or the indentured period. 

The overall situation of the indentured labour changed considerably as 
people moved out of the indenture situation. This phase is marked by relatively 
greater freedom, migration to urban areas, economic prosperity, exposure to 
education, changing identity and greater integration with the local society. This 
period therefore had significant impact on the language and culture of those 
who remained in the colony after the end of their contract period. 

The post-colonial period set the beginning of a new era as the colonies 
became independent. This could have had the most decisive effect (among other 
things) on the language and culture of the newly independent nation as the 
people got power to frame their nation’s policies. In addition, a new awareness 
was emerging on issues such as the ethnic identity versus new national identity, 
and consequent changing relationship among different ethnic and cultural 
groups. The proposed framework thus highlights the changing situation of the 
people and the colony and its repercussions on the language, culture and 
identity of its people. 
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part time. In comparison with the city, the villages were ethnically quite 
segregated. This provided the desired Indian atmosphere to continue to live the 
Indian mode of life. In fact, Bronkhurst (1881) refers to street singers and 
fortune-tellers being very popular in the East Indian village society. It is 
important to note here that the Indian folk theater, rituals, religious festivals, 
marriage practices (despite the Indian bamboo marriage was not officially 
recognized by the colonial government) etc. have continued to exist even to this 
day. 

3.2. Indenture Period: The Latter Phase 

Although, the earlier experiments on the part of the planters to give land in 
lieu of the return passage to the free Indians to set up their own farms in remote 
areas to settle Indians in independent villages failed, the Indian villages started 
appearing during the 1880’s, and the 1890’s. Rice farming, cow rearing and 
trading placed the Indians in an economically sound position. The concept of 
getting educated increased slowly but steadily. Potter (1972) notes that even 
though, education and political mobility came much later for the Indian 
population, they acquired economic stability early on through farming and 
trading. The economic stability paved the way for rejuvenation of Indian life. 
Bisunath (1977:279) notes that the social and the cultural development, which 
took place under the freer conditions of an off-estate life affected the estate 
pattern too. Notions of dharma, which developed in towns and Indian villages 
and a strong sense of Indian consciousness, which swept the colony in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century made an impact also on the pattern of estate 
life. It was during this period that a flow of Hindu missionaries from India 
representing the Ary a Samaj, Brahma Samaj and Sanatan Dharma Sabha 
helped to strengthen the Hindu religion. The temples that started springing up 
not only served the purpose of religion but also acted as teaching centers for 
Hindi, Urdu and English. Ruhoman (1947) notes: 

At the Hindi School, situated in the temple compound, Hindi, Urdu and English 
are taught free to all those desirous of acquiring knowledge of these languages. 
The success of the school has been so great as to merit from the Government a 
maintenance grant, which it now enjoys and which ensures the future carrying of 
the work. (246) 

Although this activity initially started in Georgetown because of the 
several advantages it had, it later spread to other regions like Berbice and 
Essequibo. Thus, religion and language teaching activities played a very 
significant role in the early part of the twentieth century in sustaining of Hindi 
and English bilingualism. Although Hindi was maintained primarily as a spoken 
vernacular, the temple activities for the first time provided provision for the 
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both advantages and disadvantages in the initial stages. In terms of advantage, 
he could insulate himself by not comprehending what the master was saying. As 
far as disadvantages are concerned, it prevented him from getting an access to a 
language in which the entire administrative and judicial proceedings took place. 
This made the labourer totally ignorant of what was happening to him. Tinker 
(1974) observes: 

The plantation Indian learned to regard language as a means of protecting himself 
— making himself understood, when this was needed, and making himself hard to 
understand when that would serve him. Language as an aspect of his personality 
was another matter (211-12). 

This supposedly led to the acquisition and maintenance of at least two 
languages (and more in the case of non-Hindi speakers), Hindi as a lingua 
franca among the fellow Indians and Guyanese and English as the language of 
the estate and colony. However, I must point out that this did not happen as 
rapidly as has been assumed by some of the Creolists and by Tinker. It is well 
evident that the first generation of the immigrants regardless of their time of 
arrival, did not acquire much English. It was the locally born generation who 
acquired English and at the same time retained their parents’ language. 
Bronkhurst (1988) notes: 

It is not uncommon thing in the city (especially in Bourda district, where we have 
a large number of free Indians living), at the close of the day’s work, to hear these 
youngsters narrate the events of the day to their fathers and mothers and 
sometimes read the newspaper to them (50). 

The Indian immigration continued for a period of at least 80 years between 
1838 and 1917 officially and unofficially until 1920 (Gambhir 1981). While the 
influx of the immigrants continued, the majority of the immigrants already 
present in the colony after the expiry of their indentured period, continued to 
remain on the colony as free labourers, farmers, traders etc. As long as the 
immigration continued the above linguistic situation also continued. That is, the 
first generation (immigrants) speaking mainly Indian language(s) and having 
only a passive knowledge of Creole English. The locally born generation, 
despite the acquisition of English remained bilingual, which facilitated the 
communication between the two generations. 

This process was even slower for those residing in the villages 6 . The 
population statistics reveals that a majority of the East Indian population 
continued to live in the rural areas and their migration to the city was much low 
as compared to the Africans. Potter (1972) points out that the Indians opted to 
remain in the rural areas, mainly, because of their farming activities. In addition, 
proximity to plantation provided additional security in the sense, that along with 
the small-scale private farming, they continued to work on the plantation for 
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3. HINDI IN GUYANA 

In sections 3.1 - 3.3, I would try to identify the role that Hindi played in 
Guyanese society, its changing status in different periods as in figure 1 and the 
attempts made by the East Indians for its maintenance and revival. This 
information has been reconstructed on the bases of the documents, reports of 
various commissions, books and notes written by the missionaries during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century. In section 3.4,1 would discuss the 
survival of Hindi across generations, the use of language, and the language 
choice of different generations and so on. This information is reconstructed 
through oral history obtained from the Guyanese speakers. Interviews were 
conducted in Georgetown, Guyana during 1989 to obtain information on the 
family history of the informants with reference to topics such as, who came first 
in the family from India, who knew Hindi in the family, who used to speak 
Hindi in the family, who knows Hindi in the family now, how frequently they 
watch Hindi films and how do they understand Hindi films etc. 

3.1. Indenture Period: The Initial Phase 

In this section, I would sketch briefly the development of Hindi as a lingua 
franca on plantations in Guyana. When the immigration started in 1838, the 
initial immigrants were mainly “Hill Coolies” and Dhangars , a term normally 
used in the official records to refer to the people who were residing in the 
Chhota Nagpur region and constituted mainly the Santhals, Mundas and the Or- 
aons. Obviously, they spoke languages which were not only mutually 
unintelligible but which also belonged to different language families. The 
Santhals spoke Santhali, a language belonging to Munda branch of the Astro- 
Asiatic family, and the Mundas and Oraons spoke Mundari and Oraon 
respectively, which belong to the Central branch of Dravidian family. Although 
a majority of the early immigrants were from these groups, we do not have 
much statistical information about them. Very soon the planters realized that 
these groups were not suited for plantation work and an attempt was made to 
procure immigrants from (Hindi and Tamil speaking) other areas. Over a period 
of time, the Hindi speaking immigrants were favoured over the other Indian 
groups. Thus, Hindi speakers formed the majority group of the immigrant East 
Indian population in Guyana though they spoke a variety of Hindi dialects. 

Indians in Guyana encountered an English creole 5 which was the language 
of wider communication as well as the language of the plantation and 
administration. There is some documentary evidence (e.g., McNeill 1913), 
which suggest that though the immigrants were quick to acquire the English 
lexicon, they continued to speak their respective mother tongues and Hindi. 
Lack of adequate knowledge of English, the language of the master, provided 
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formal teaching of Hindi. This was a great achievement considering the fact that 
in the early stages of immigration, there was no provision for teaching of 
languages other than English as far as the schools were concerned. 

This phase which can be described as the best phase of Indians in Guyana 
(from the Indian ethnic point of view), and which created the ideal conditions 
for the continued maintenance of Hindi and English bilingualism was also 
witnessing the onset of a trend which was to take place in the next phase. For 
instance, the Indian immigration, which was responsible for the continued 
influx of fresh indentured labour into the colony was coming to an end and was 
completely stopped by 1920. At the same time, English was gaining importance 
being the language of education and thus being directly related to vertical 
mobility. The Indian parents too could not remain unaffected by this developing 
trend. In fact, those who accumulated wealth because of farming and trading 
also started sending their children to England for higher education. They 
realized that without English education they could not compete with the African 
community both in terms of administrative positions as well as on the political 
scene. All these factors were slowly contributing to the increasing role of Eng¬ 
lish in the family domain. It can be said that one main reason why Hindi could 
not compete with English was that all the efforts of promoting and maintaining 
Hindi remained restricted in terms of their social relevance only to a single 
ethnic group. The census report of 1931 (Norton 1932: 18-19) shows the literary 
statistics for the East Indian population: 


Ability to 
read and write 

Males 

Females 

Total 

% of total 
E.I. 

population 

% of total 
E.I. literate 
population 

English 

22,865 

9,856 

32,721 

25.07 

74 

Hindi 

7,286 

1,423 

8,709 

6.67 

20 

Hindustani 

2,263 

554 

2,817 

2.16 

6.3 

Tamil 

122 

29 

151 

0.11 

.33 

Telugu 

48 

18 

66 

0.05 

.14 

Portuguese 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

Total 

32,589 

11,882 

44,467 

34.06 

100 


Table 1: Literary statistics for the East Indian population in Guyana 

The table provides details on formal skills only and does not give the exact 
picture of the nature of bilingualism as it existed in the society in terms of the 
ability to converse. However, the table is indicative of an ongoing change with 
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reference to the social attitudes and aptitudes towards different Indian languages 
and English. We can see that an increasing number of East Indian population, as 
much as 74% of the total Indian literate population was literate in English. This 
does not, however, rule out the possibility that many of those who are in the 
other 26% group also knew English as well. Similarly, many of those in the 
74% group also may have known one of the Indian languages. 

There is also a big difference in the ratio of male-female literacy figures, 
which further suggests that the process of language shift must have been slower 
for women compared to men in general. Even though the percentage of the 
population that was literate in Hindi/Hindustani is much small compared to 
English, this number reflects the efforts on the part of the East Indians to 
promote Hindi. 

3.3. Post-Indentured Period 

Bisunath (1977) and Moore (1987) note that the plural structure that 
existed during the nineteenth and the early twentieth century underwent drastic 
changes. Starting from 1930 and onwards. East Indians gradually started 
integrating into a class stratified social order. However, with reference to 
language it can be seen that this process had started much earlier. Regarding the 
tendency of language loss in Guyana Bhutising (1977) notes: 

In Guyana during the past fifty years there started a general decline of Hindi 
speaking among the Indian population. The reason for this state of affairs was the 
same as obtained in India during the lifetime of Sri Bhartendu. Hindi among the 
off springs of the people who came from India indentured to the Sugar estates and 
who had to attend the English school compulsorily, was frowned upon as a 
language of the uncivilized. The pupils were, in most cases ashamed of it. Another 
reason was that it helped in no way to achieve their goal of securing a cushy 
government position, except in the case of a few who were needed as interpreters. 
So when the older heads spoke Hindi at home, the younger ones invariably replied 
in Creolese, which was a variant of that which obtained in the villages where the 
population was predominantly African. In course of time the Hindi-speaking 
adults changed their language in order to accommodate their school-going 
children (17-18). 

Despite the increasing use of English in the society, a significant number of 
East Indians must have retained formal control over Hindi. This is evident since 
as late as 1938 some of the advertisements used to appear bilingually, in Hindi 
and English. An advertisement of a Jeweler appeared in the two languages in 
Gajraj (1938). 

Attempts to rejuvenate Hindi continued despite the increasing use of 
Creole among the East Indian population. The Guyana Hindi Prachar Sabha 
(GHPS) was one such effort to reinstate Hindi back among the younger 
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generation. One of the articles in GHPS (1977:43) under the title, “A 
Symposium by Two U.G. Students” attempts to outline the causes responsible 
for the loss of Hindi in Guyana: 

After about three generations of East Indians, this language is fast becoming 
extinct. To my mind the two main reasons for the present status of this language 
are (a) the influence of the English system of education and (b) the parents of the 
second and third generations did not keep up the trend of speaking and insisting 
that their children learn Hindi. 

Despite the fact that Hindi is a dead language in Guyana today, provisions 
are being made at various levels to expose the young Indians to some elements 
of Indian language (Hindi), culture and religion. Hindi is taught as a subject in 
the University of Guyana. The Indian Cultural Center, the cultural wing of the 
Indian High commission teaches Hindi and Indian classical dance and music to 
the interested Guyanese population. 

Most important of all, many Hindu temples and other religious 
organizations regularly run classes to teach Hindi and other school subjects in 
general. In addition, there are also Hindu clubs in many Higher Secondary 
schools in Georgetown, which are run by the school’s Indian students. Above 
all it is the Hindi films with English subtitles, which remain the. most 
stimulating source of Hindi and its culture. 

3.4. Oral History 

So far I have tried to sketch the situation of Hindi solely on the basis of the 
available documents and reports. Now I would provide information on the latest 
situation of Hindi in Guyana based on the oral history that I reconstructed from 
the interviews conducted in 1989. It needs to be pointed out that this data 
actually reflects the reported speech behavior of East Indians in Georgetown, 
the capital of Guyana. 

It is likely that the patterns may have been different in rural areas where a 
considerably large number of the population knew how to speak Hindi. In fact, 
the census report of 1931 (Norton 1932) shows that there were at least a few 
non-East Indians in Georgetown itself who could read and write Hindi. One 
Chinese male, eleven Black males and three females knew how to read and 
write in Hindi. Also five African males knew how to read and write in 
Hindustani. 

From the interviews conducted in Georgetown and its outskirts, 
information has been tabulated regarding the use of (i) Creole/English (E), (ii) 
ability to understand Hindi (UH), (iii) ability to speak Hindi (SH) and (iv) 
ability to read and write Hindi (LH) as in table 2. 
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Name 

Age* 

Generation 

Family 

Inf.on Hin.andCreole 





Immgm. 

E 

UH 

SH LH 

1. 

Nani 

86 

second 

1891 

+ 

+ 

+ 

2. 

Bansi 

75 

second 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

3. 

Punam 

75 

second 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4. 

Ram 

75 

second 

1903 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

5. 

Bipati 

60 

second 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

6. 

Sivdat 

75 

third 

_ 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

7. 

Maraj 

64 

third 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

8. 

Revti 

50 

third 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

9. 

Rupmati 

26 

third 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

10. 

. Pankaj 

12 

third 

1903 

+ 

- 

- 

11. 

Sita 

75 

fourth 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

12. 

Rajrani 

46 

fourth 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

13. 

Varun 

16 

fourth 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

14. 

Gopal 

12 

fourth 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

15. 

Devyani 

43 

fifth 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 


(* Age as on 1st November, 1989) 


Table 2: Family history and language use 

The table indicates that it is in the older generation that one finds the 
maximum use of Hindi, including the reading and writing skills. But this 
generation no longer uses Hindi for the communicative purpose. This suggests 
the existence of wide spread bilingualism among the older generation. In fact, 
this is the generation bom during the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
which has been called as the most prosperous phase of the East Indian 
Community in Guyana. The above table is only an indicative of the fact that 
even among the later arrivals to the colony Hindi lingered on for two to three 
generations. Now I would provide details from the interviews with people listed 
in table 2 to have a better picture of the situation with reference to the use of 
Hindi. 

Ram (no.4, table 2) is 75 year old. His father came from India in 1903 and 
his (Ram’s) mother was bom in the ship. Ram got educated in London and has 
held positions of the highest ranks in Georgetown and in other places in 
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Guyana. Despite his English education and exposure to European languages, he 
remained bilingual mainly because his father was monolingual in Hindi. Ram 
points out that when he was growing up, the whole village “used to talk Hindi.” 
Some Muslims used to talk in “the Farsi kind of thing.” There were also 
“Madrasis who used to talk Tamil and Telugu.” He also mentioned how a 
majority of the Indian immigrants were illiterate in Hindi and would come to 
him to get letters written for the family staying back in India. According to him 
most people in the village did not understand English then and that it is only 
after 1930-1935 that the English started to take over. 

Ram and his wife have a daughter. Despite the fact that both Ram and his 
wife know Hindi well, it is interesting to note that their daughter who is about 
50 year old now has only passive knowledge of Hindi and that Ram and his 
wife too do not speak in Hindi. Creole is the language of informal interaction 
both at home and outside. This shows that the bilingualism, which was main¬ 
tained by the second generation, did not continue in the third generation. 

Punam (no.3, table 2), who is 75year old, had high school education and 
she knows Hindi well. She too has a similar story to tell. Her father came from 
India at the age of 18 and remained as a monolingual in Hindi. Her mother 
(third generation) who was bom in the colony knew both Hindi and English but 
was literate only in Hindi. According to Punam, her father could not speak 
English but he could understand it. They talked mainly in Hindi with him. Her 
father also taught them Hindi at home. Punam though bom and brought up in 
Georgetown told us that the linguistic situation in Georgetown was not much 
different from what Ram has described for the village. There appears to be a lot 
of Hindi around in Georgetown at that time which is evident from a number of 
excerpts that emerged from the narratives that she told us about her father and 
the local people. The following excerpt from her interview demonstrates this: 
Some time he cornin’ on the road, he come to the market, a man dey (there) naked 
without any clothes. He (father) say, ‘wa hapm?’. He (man) say, ‘ka bhai Bhayya!, 
• he (father) say, ka ham batai baba, ham ke kapra na ba, he say, ‘accha, lele’. He 
take off he coat an he gi the man. 

Once again, in Punam’s case, though her husband also knew Hindi well (he 
is dead and so are all their children), Hindi is no longer the language of day-to- 
day use at home any more. Her elder sister’s daughter (with whom she is 
staying) though well versed in Hindi, uses Creole for all informal-intimate 
interaction. However, I must point out that Punam’s grandson who was also 
interviewed told that sometimes his parents and his Aunty (Punam) do converse 
in Hindi. 

Rajrani (no. 12, table 2), a 46year old woman whose great grandfather 
came from India, understands Hindi but cannot speak. She also told that her 
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parents used to speak in Hindi sometimes and her aunt used it all the time. 

Similarly (no. 15, table 2), 43year old Devyani represents the fifth 
generation. She too understands Hindi but cannot speak. She too told that her 
parents knew Hindi well. 

The above table and these details show that for those bom in the colony 
after 1910, Hindi fell out of active use with the demise of the parental 
generation and the new monolingual generation which was growing up. 

3.5. Implications 

What I hope I have shown, is the presence of a generation, which is now in 
its 60s and 70s who remained actively bilingual with its previous generation. On 
the other hand, many of the people who are in 40s and 50s, representing the 
fourth-fifth generation, have only passive knowledge of Hindi, if at all. 
However, their previous generations remained bilingual to varying degrees. 

In addition, it is equally important to note that Kinship system, religion, 
food practices and much of the other cultural patterns continue to exist and are 
much less affected as compared to language. With these, a number of lexical 
items (such as Jhari ‘to cure evil eye,’ Sani ‘to kneed the flour,’ Bel ‘to roll 
Rotiy Chaunki ‘to put seasoning’ etc) as an expression of the culture also 
continue to be part of the Creole. Similar information on the presence of Hindi 
lexical items has also been reported in Rickford (1978) and Gambhir (1981). 

I have pointed out that even among the later batch of immigrants, Hindi did 
not disappear in a single generation. Loss of Hindi was much slower among the 
early arrivals in the colony compared to the late arrivals. It also shows that the 
massive displacement of population from their countries of origin to the 
plantation societies did not result in the total disruption of the normal trans¬ 
mission of language (as argued for instance by the Bio-program hypothesis of 
Bickerton, 1948) to the next generation. The fact that such a contact resulted in 
bilingualism/multilingualism, which eventually replaced the immigrants’ 
languages in favour of the language with higher status, suggests the normal 
course for a contact situation. 

4. HINDI IN OTHER OVERSEAS SOCIETIES 

In this section I will briefly review the linguistic history of Hindi in Fiji, 
South Africa and Trinidad. 

4.1. Fiji 

In Fiji, the European contact started in 1800. One linguistic consequence of 
this contact was the development of Pidgin Fijian (PF) as a contact language 
between the Europeans and the Fijians. Thus there were two languages, one 
Fijian used as the ethnic group language and the other, Pidgin Fijian used as a 
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contact language. The plantation era in Fiji started in 1860 in the post slavery 
period. However, it became British colony only in 1874 and remained so until 
1970 when it became independent. In the initial stages the local population and 
people from other islands within Pacific were employed to support the 
plantation. In addition to several ethnic languages the primary languages of this 
period were Fijian, and PF, which was also used as the plantation language. 
English was used exclusively among the Europeans. 

Immigration of Indian indentured labour to Fiji began in 1879 to make up 
for the additional supply of labour needed and continued until 1916. Indians 
encountered two kinds of plantations: the small plantations, primarily supported 
by Fijian labour, where PF was used as the plantation language; and the large 
plantations, supported exclusively by Indian labour. Instead of making Indian 
labour acquire PF or Fijian, the planters opted to use Hindi as the plantation 
language in order to run the plantations smoothly. This is one important respect 
in which Fiji differs from South Africa, Trinidad and Guyana. Thus a pidgin 
form of Hindi (PH) that developed due to contact between Indians (both Hindi 
and non-Hindi speaking groups) and Europeans became the plantation language 
on the large plantations. PH was acquired as the first language by all the Fiji 
bom Indians. The nativized PH is called Fiji Hindustani (FH). The overall 
linguistic situation in Fiji after the arrival of Indians was something like this: 
presence of two inter-ethnic contact languages: PF and PH, two dominant ethnic 
languages: Fijian and FH and several other ethnic languages including many 
languages brought from India. 

At the end of the Indenture period a majority of the Indians stayed back in 
Fiji, whereas most of the Pacific Islanders did not stay on plantations and 
returned back to their native islands. This had two important consequences. The 
PF suffered a set back as it did not have a chance to creolize and stablize and 
hence could not become the native tongue of the locally bom population. FH, 
on the contrary, was used widely as it became the first language of all the Fiji 
. bom Indians. The two pidgins remained as inter-ethnic contact languages. 

Formal education for both Fijians and Indians came in 1920. This for the 
first time exposed them to English and standard forms of their own ethnic 
languages. Contrary to the use of local languages as in the indenture period (on 
plantations), English was used as the language of the education and 
administration in the post-indenture period. 

With the influence of education and exposure to the literate varieties of the 
ethnic languages, the two pidgins have become stigmatized and their role has 
gradually been encroached by the associated standard varieties and English. As 
a result, both the pidgin varieties are under threat of extinction as illustrated in 
table 3. 
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Indenture period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(1860s-1920) 








Languages 

F 

PF 

PH 

FH 

SH 

SF 

E 

Role 

ethn 

cont 

cont 

ethn 

- 

- 

Euro 

Status 

LI 

L2 

L2 

LI 

- 

- 

Euro 

Post-indenture period 

F 

PF 

PH 

FH 

SH 

SF 

E 

(1920s-1970) 


SF 

SH 


ed 

ed 

ed 



E 

E 


(LO) 

(LO) 

(LO) 


[(-) indicates absence; Euro: only used by the Europeans; ethn: ethnic; cont: contact1 
Table 3: Process of language shift in Fiji 


English being the language of education and administration, it is fast 
replacing the domain of other language (LO), especially the domain of inter¬ 
ethnic contact language and is emerging as the important second language. 
Siegel (1987) reports, the pidgins will completely disappear in the next 
generation and that FH will remain as the only evidence of a linguistic contact 
situation in Fiji. Although many details especially on the changing patterns of 
language use across generations and age groups are not available, it is quite 
possible that this trend may well be an indication that English may very well be 
heading on to replace ethnic languages of Fiji. 

4.2. Trinidad 

Trinidad Bhojpuri (TB) developed on Trinidad sugar estates as the ethnic 
language of the Indians who came to Trinidad as indentured labour during 1845 
and 1920. As reported in Mohan and Zador, (1986), TB today is spoken only by 
the old rural Indians. Trinidad bom Indians are all fluent in Creole English (the 
variety developed in the pre-indenture period) and all the surviving India bom 
immigrants now above 75 are reasonably competent in Creole English. The 
urban Trinidadians had abandoned TB at least a generation earlier than in rural 
Trinidad. Today there are no speakers under 30 who know TB. The downfall of 
TB started in the post indentured period during 1930s with the introduction of 
mass education for Indian children mostly set up by the Canadian mission. 
Despite the fact that Hindi was introduced in schools, TB was lost as a native 
language to Creole English. The end of indentured labour and the consequent 
weakening of the group identification with India and the changed self-image of 
the group from that of the Indian immigrant laborers to that of locals, 
particularly among the new generation of the Trinidad-bom children is listed as 
another cause by Mohan and Zador. Although there is no information available 
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on patterns of language use across generations as in the case of Guyana, it is 
clear that those born in the late 1940s and after were monolingual in English. 
The case of Trinidad seems similar to that of Guyana both in terms of overall 
history and the fact that Hindi developed and survived only as an ethnic 
language. Creole English was already established as the dominant language in 
all respects when Indians stepped on the Trinidadian soil. Hindi was not used as 
a plantation language either. It developed because of the segregation of the 
Indian community, its numerical strength and continued immigration, which 
ensured that as long as the immigration continued, there remained a generation, 
which spoke Hindi and only later (if at all) acquired Creole to varying degrees 
of competence. 

4.3. South Africa 

South African Bhojpuri (SB) developed in the middle of the 19th century 
in Natal with the immigration of Indian indentured labour during 1860-1911. 
The dominant language that the Indians encountered in South Africa was 
Fanagalo which they soon learnt to converse with the Zulus and their 
employers. However, both the exposure and the opportunity to learn the real 
dominant language of the community, English were limited initially. 

By 1930s most Indians had moved out of the indentured situation to run 
small farms or to work in towns. With this began a new era. A lot of Indians 
were educated now and the locally bom Indians in addition to acquiring 
Fanagalo also acquired English. Despite the fact that the Indian community kept 
itself socially separate from the other groups, education did gradually cause 
increasing linguistic and cultural assimilation of the Indian community into the 
local community. 

The increasing exposure to education and English in the post indentured 
period, especially in the 1930s created a diglossic relationship between SB and 
English, with SB used as the language of home and English as the language of 
outside domain. Until 1950s Bhojpuri formed the only language of the home. 
English gradually entered the home domain in the 1960s and gradually took 
over SB with the successive generations of children within the same family. 
There is no domain today in which SB alone has exclusive sovereignty. It has 
become a restricted Kitchen language. People under 35 are predominantly 
monolingual in English with very limited competence in SB and Fanagalo. 
Those who know some SB use it only with their parents. It is only people over 
50, who use SB to a significant degree among them selves. They too use more 
English with the younger generation. This varying degree of bilingualism with 
decreasing use of SB across generations is a clear indication that SB in South 
Africa is dying, as it is no longer acquired by the younger generation. Indian 
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languages were introduced in the schools but have not helped in retention of 
Hindi. On the contrary, a new linguistic trend is developing in South Africa. 
Afrikaans is now becoming strong in many homes due to compulsory 
introduction of it in schools and considerable time devoted to it on television. A 
more important reason for this which cannot be ignored may be the associated 
prestige the language enjoys due to its once affiliation with white Dutch speak¬ 
ers. It remains to be seen what further linguistic changes the newly liberated 
South Africa would undergo. 

5. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Of the four cases discussed here, Hindi is clearly lost in Guyana and 
Trinidad. In South Africa too Hindi has been lost as it is no longer acquired as a 
native or active second language by the younger generation. The only difference 
is that in the case of South Africa it is still possible to observe the process of 
language loss as Hindi is passing through its last phase. This phase is already 
over in Guyana and Trinidad. In the case of Fiji, though Hindi can be said to be 
active and alive, it too has been affected. This brings me back to the very 
questions that were raised in the beginning of this paper. That is, why Hindi has 
not been affected in Fiji the way it has been affected in Guyana, Trinidad and 
South Africa; why the process of loss of Hindi in South Africa has been slower 
compared to Guyana and Trinidad; and finally whether there is any similarity in 
the factors associated with the survival and downfall of Hindi in different 
places? 

5.1. First I Will Discuss Why The Loss Of Hindi Got Delayed In South 
Africa Compared To Guyana And Trinidad. The Main Probable Reasons Are: 

i) Late beginning of Indian immigration, 1860-1911. But this factor is 
probably nullified as the immigration ended everywhere by 1920s. It is the 
post-indenture period that is associated with the downfall of Hindi. 

ii) Concentration of Indians (98%) in Natal alone. 

iii) Most important of all, considerable late exposure to English and education 
(on a large scale) in 1930s compared to Trinidad and Guyana where 
Indians encountered a local variety of English (Creole) immediately upon 
their arrival. The Creole was not only the language of wider 
communication but also the language of the plantation, education and 
administration. In South Africa, on the contrary, Fanagalo was acquired. 
English was acquired more through formal education in school primarily 
after 1920s. 

Maesthrie (1992) suggests that one of the factors why Indian languages 
ultimately lost to English is the multiplicity of Indian languages which came in 
the way of one Indian language emerging as the language of solidarity and 
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Indian identity. Stigmatization of SB and the low socio-economic value 
associated with it are other factors responsible. The most significant factor in 
my opinion which over rides all other factors appears to be the exposure to 
English, the socially, politically and economically the dominant language, 
which ultimately derailed the ethnic language SB. The delayed exposure to 
English only slowed down the process of downfall of Hindi to English. 

5.2. The Survival of Hindi in Fiji Is Due To Two Important Factors: 

(1) Use of Hindi as a plantation language, which had several and significant 
implications in favour of Hindi: 

(a) Within the Indian community despite the presence of several Indian 
languages, Hindi emerged as the single most dominant language and was 
acquired as the first language by all Fiji born Indians. 

(b) Learning of Hindi was initially encouraged and later required for 
overseers and other personnel directly dealing with the Indian labour on 
plantations as well as the people working in the courts of law. 

c) The favourable attitude of the Europeans towards Hindi and the 
numerical strength of the Indians in Fiji helped establish use of Hindi as an 
important contact language among different ethnic and linguistic groups. 

d) Fijian did not become a threat to Hindi as most of the Pacific 
Islanders did not stay in Fiji at the end of the contract. 

(2) The second important factor is the delayed exposure to education and 
English, which delayed competition of Hindi with English for a long time. 
Although this factor is shared with South Africa, the important difference 
between the two is with respect to the additional role that Hindi acquired as 
an interethnic group lingua franca. But, as discussed in section 4.1, Hindi has 
already been affected. First, with the end of plantation era, Hindi is no longer 
needed as a plantation language. Second, Hindi is losing its very function of 
inter-group lingua franca, which ensured its survival for so long. Now the 
position of Hindi in Fiji is becoming similar to that of Hindi elsewhere and it 
may not be a wild imagination to perceive a potential threat to Hindi in home 
domain as well. 

5.3. Factors, which did not help promotion of Hindi 

Although one would like to believe that introduction of Indian languages in 
curriculum would help in their survival or revival, the effect has not been 
positive. Efforts were made in all the four cases either by the Government or the 
missionaries and other voluntary organizations to teach Indian languages in 
schools and colleges. It is important to note that the schools introduced the 
literate variety of these languages which together with growing importance of 
English, growing competence in English, and less segregated residential 
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patterns in towns only helped in further stigmatizing (as broken language) the 
already low prestige ethnic vemacular(s) of home. Thus, it appears that the 
introduction of Indian languages probably caused more harm than did any good. 

One factor that appears to be common in all the four cases discussed here 
is that decline of Hindi started in the post indentured period due to exposure to 
English, the language of education and administration. Although Indians 
encountered English upon their arrival in Guyana and Trinidad, it was 
education, which caused stigmatization of the ethnic language. Even if the 
Indian immigration were to continue for another fifty years, it would have only 
delayed the process of total language loss, and not reversed it. The presence of 
other languages did not pose serious threat to Hindi. It was the language of 
education and administration, the dominant language, which displaced Hindi 
first by assuming its role in the outside domain and later in the home domain. A 
comparison of the linguistic situation in the four cases has been summarized in 
table 4. 



Fiji 

South Africa 

Trinidad 

Guyana 

1. Period of Indian immigration 

2. Status of Hindi as 

1879-1916 

1860-1911 

1845-1920 

1838-1920 

Ethnic group language 

3. Status of Hindi as 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

inter-group Lingua-franca 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

4. Important languages encountered 

Fijian, Pidgin 

Fanagalo 

Creole- 

Creole- 

by the first batch of Indians 

Fijian 


English 

English 

5. Languages learned on a wide 

PH, FH 

SB, 

Creole- 

Creole- 

scale by the Indians 


Fanagalo 

English 

TB 

English 

GB 

6. Official status of Hindi 

plantation 

language 

none 

none 

none 

7. Wide scale exposure to English 

1920s 

1930s 

1845- 

1838- 

8. Wide scale exposure to education 

1920s 

1930s 

1920s 

1920s 

9. Introduction of Indian 
languages in school 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

10. Period of onset of loss 

post- 

post- 

post- 

post- 


indenture 

indenture 

indenture indenture 

11. Functions affected 

contact/ 

home/ 

home/ 

home/ 


formal 

formal 

formal 

formal 

12. Hindi in significant & active use 

all generations 

50+ 

75+, 
rural (?) 

none 

13. Active use in under 30 age group 

yes 

no 

no 

no 


Table 4: Factors associated with language maintenance and language shift 
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NOTES 

I wish to acknowledge the authorities at the University of Guyana and the Indo- 

Guyanese community for making this study possible. 

1. In most of the colonies where the East-Indians went, a variety of Hindi appears 
to have developed due to the contact among the various Indian languages. This 
has been variously called by different names in different colonies, as plantation 
Hindustani (Tinker 1974), Fiji Hindustani (Siegel 1987), Mauritian Bhojpuri 
(Baker and Ramnah 1985) and Trinidad Bhojpuri (Mohan 1978). In order to 
avoid any prejudices associated with the term and more for the sake of 
convenience I have opted to call this Hindi based lingua franca as Hindi. 

2. This information is based on Satyanath and Satyanath (1990). 

3. However, interpretation (including misinterpretations if any) and analysis are 

mine. * 

4. This did not happen in the case of Fiji as the plantation era itself started in Fiji 
after the abolition of slavery. 

5. The term English Creole should be understood here as some kind of a non¬ 
standard vernacular English. 

6. The formal exposure to English in rural areas was much related mainly due to 
the inhibition on the part of Indian parents to send their children (not to 
mention of girls being taught by the black male teachers) to Christian Mission 
schools. Since a majority of the early immigrants wanted to go back to India, 
educating children was regarded unnecessary. On the contrary, the earning 
from the child labour could contribute more significantly to the family’s 
collective income. 
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Indian Languages in Fiji: Past, Present and Future 

JEFF SIEGEL 


INTRODUCTION 

From 1879 to 1916 more than 60,000 people were transported from India 
to Fiji by the British colonial government to work as indentured labourers, 
mainly in the country’s cotton, copra and sugar cane plantations. About 60 
percent of them stayed on after their indenture, and today Fiji Indians make up 
nearly half of the country’s population of approximately 700,000. 

The original immigrants came from many areas of India and spoke many 
different languages. They also belonged to diverse religions, castes and sub 
castes. Although distinctive social groups based on religion and place of origin 
still exist in Fiji today, the caste system has almost disappeared (Jayawardena 
1971) and one language Fiji Hindi is spoken by all Fiji Indians, and is the 
mother tongue of the vast majority. 

This paper starts off by presenting some socio historical background about 
the origins of the Fiji Indian labourers and languages and dialects they brought 
to Fiji. Then it describes the fragmentation and reconstitution that characterised 
the development of the unique Fiji Indian language and culture. The role of 
other languages in Fiji Indian society, past and present, is the topic of the next 
part, followed by a description of attitudes towards the various languages. The 
paper ends with a look at what the future may hold in store for Fiji Hindi. 

SOCIO HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Origins of the Fiji Indians 

The Indian indenture system has been described in general by Tinker 
(1974) and specifically for Fiji by Gillion (1962) and Lai (1983). In the first 
period, from 1879 until 1903, approximately 25,000 labourers were sent to Fiji. 
They were recruited mainly in North India, and all were shipped out from 
Calcutta. In 1903 recruiting also began in South India, and from 1903 until 
1916, over 15,000 labourers were shipped out from Madras, as well as 20,000 
additional recruits from Calcutta (Gillion 1962:209). 

The geographic origins and social characteristics of the approximately 
45,000 recruits who were shipped out of Calcutta have been described in detail 
by Lai (1980, 1983). According to his computer analysis of information given 
on the emigration passes, 46.5 percent were from the Northwest Provinces, 29.0 
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percent from Oudh (these two areas were later combined to form the United 
Provinces, the modem Indian State of Uttar Pradesh), 10.5 percent from Bihar 
and 6.2 percent from the Central Provinces (now Madhya Pradesh). The 
remaining 7.8 percent came from other areas of India and from neighbouring 
countries, such as Nepal. The districts, which provided the largest numbers of 
Calcutta emigrants, were Basti (supplying 14.1 percent), Gonda (7.9 percent) 
and Faizabad (5.1 percent). These and all the other districts providing 2 percent 
or more of the Calcutta emigrants are in present day Uttar Pradesh, with the 
exception of Shahbad (3.1 percent), which is in Bihar. 

With regard to social background, according to Lai (1983:68), “those who 
came to Fiji formed a fair cross section of rural Indian population.” About 80 
percent were Hindu, 15 percent Muslim, 2 percent tribal, and the rest in 
miscellaneous groups. Concerning caste, Lai says (p.70): “Almost all the castes 
and sub castes found in the United Provinces were represented in the indentured 
population migrating to Fiji...It is clear that for most castes, with the exception 
of Brahmans, there is a broad correlation between their numerical strength in 
the United Provinces and their contribution to the emigrating indentured 
population.” But Lai also notes (p.74), that the number of high caste Hindu 
migrants (e.g. 3.7 percent were Brahmans) was much larger than has been 
previously thought. 

Languages from India 

With regard to language, using figures for district of origin from Lai 
(1980) and data from Grierson’s massive Linguistic Survey of India (1903 27), a 
linguistic profile of the North Indian labourers was worked out (Siegel 1987: 
140 44). Approximately 94 percent were from the Hindi speaking areas of India. 
The regional dialects which had the most speakers were those spoken in the 
eastern part of the Hindi dialect chain: Avadhi (34.5 percent) and Bhojpuri (33.4 
percent). With the percentages for other closely related dialects added, 76.5 
percent of the Calcutta immigrants spoke eastern dialects of Hindi. Another 
17.6 percent spoke dialects of Western Hindi or Rajasthani. 

Not so much information is available about the South Indian labourers. So 
far, no detailed analysis of emigration passes has been done for the labourers 
who embarked from Madras. (A good PhD topic for someone). Therefore, it is 
difficult to know the exact origins of labourers to make accurate estimates of the 
number of the speakers of each language. According to Gillion (1962:51, 204), 
the district in which the most South Indian labourers were recruited was North 
Arcot and Madras (both in modem Tamil Nadu). Other districts in which 
significant recruiting occurred were Tanjore (also in Tamil Nadu), Malabar 
(Kerala), and Krishna, Godavari and Visakhapatnam (Andhra Pradesh). Gillion 
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notes (p.51): “Those who embarked from Madras included people who spoke 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, Marathi, and Hindustani, with Tamil in 
the majority.” 

The term “Hindustani” usually refers to the language of wider 
communication based on the Khariboli dialect of Hindi and spread throughout 
India by the Moghul Empire. Here it most probably refers to Dakhini, spoken 
by Muslims in South India. Hindustani can be considered a continuum (Polome 
1980: 187; Khubchandani 1983: 116), with the formal, literary varieties, either 
Standard Hindi or Urdu, at the acrolectal end and the informal, urban varieties, 
such as Bazaar Hindustani (BH), at the basilectal end (Chatterji 1972).^Tinker 
(1974:52) called Hindustani “the lingua franca of the emigration traffic,” and it 
is likely that a large proportion of the North Indian labourers had some 
command of BH, either from their time in Calcutta before being shipped out or 
on the ships, where BH was spoken by the “lascars,” or Indian crew members 
(see Willson 1939). 

Language use in Fiji 

On arrival in Fiji, the labourers continued to use their own languages and 
dialects with fellow speakers. The government supported the continued use of 
Indian languages by providing court interpreters in nearly all districts. These 
were not only for North Indian speakers of Hindi dialects but also for South 
Indian speakers of Dravidian languages, especially Tamil and Telugu. 
Furthermore, European government officers who learned Indian languages were 
rewarded with salary bonuses. (See Siegel 1987 for details.) 

About one third of the indentured Indians worked on small copra, 
sugarcane, cotton, tea, or tobacco plantations owned by Europeans (Gillion 
1962). The majority of labourers on these plantations were indigenous Fijians 
and other Pacific Islanders, and the plantation language was Fijian or Pidgin 
Fijian (Siegel 1982). 

Most Indian labourers, however, worked on larger sugarcane plantations 
owned by the colonial Sugar Refining Company (CSR). On these plantations, 
Indians were the majority and the plantation language was Hindustani. It is clear 
that nearly all labourers and European overseers on these plantations learned 
some form of Hindustani (Gillion 1962; Gill 1970). 

CULTURE CHANGE AND LANGUAGE CHANGE IN FIJI 

There were many interesting parallels between the ways Indian culture and 
language was transformed in Fiji. 

Culture change among the indentured labourers began in the emigration 
depots in India and was intensified on the way to Fiji when people of different 
geographical areas, religions and castes found themselves literally in the same 
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boat. In these crowded quarters, commensal restrictions, one of the pillars of the 
caste system, could not be maintained. Later on the plantations where all 
Indians were agricultural labourers, another pillar of the system, occupational 
distinctions, also could no longer exist. 

As described by Gillion (1962:123): The breaking down of caste 
distinctions was not in all cases sudden and it was by no means complete, but 
the change was nevertheless remarkable.” Jayawardena (1971) describes in 
detail what he calls the “disintegration” of the caste system, but Lai (1983) 
prefers to call it a process of “fragmentation.” Nevertheless, it was clear that a 
loss of certain social customs and a levelling of traditional social differences 
were the most important cultural changes that took place in the Indian culture in 
Fiji. 

At the same time, however, as Lai (1983:33-35) points out,” a process of 
reconstruction was taking place in which new ideas, new values and new 
associations were being formed.” Mayer (1961:5) puts it this way: 

In some ways the social conditions of the indenture period can be seen as a 
“breakdown” of those of the parent society. But after indenture the immigrants did 
not rebuild their old society. Instead, they were forced to build an entirely new 
one - the Fiji Indian - which was a response to conditions in Fiji, even though 
many of its ways were still Indian. 

The fragmentation and reconstitution in Fiji Indian society was not only 
cultural but also linguistic. As there was a loss of certain social customs and a 
levelling of traditional social differences, there was a loss of certain lexical 
items and grammatical constructions and a levelling of linguistic differences in 
the Hindi spoken by the labourers. As a new society was being built, a new 
language was being developed — Fiji Hindi (sometimes called Fiji Hindustani) - 
- unique to Fiji but similar in some ways to varieties of Hindi spoken in India 
(Siegel 1975; Moag 1977). 

Fragmentation and loss , 

Lexicon 

As would be expected, many of the lexical items referring to the intricacies 
of the caste system disappeared as the system itself broke down. Lai (1983:69) 
lists the names of 133 Hindu castes and sub castes, which were given on the 
emigration passes of the original indentured labourers. A study done twenty- 
five years ago (Schwartz 1967) showed that only 32 such names remained in 
Fiji. 

Also, many lexical items found in the Bihari and Eastern Hindi dialect 
areas of India for different aspects of material culture have been lost in Fiji, 
some suddenly and some gradually over the years. Similar lexical loss has been 
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described by Mesthrie (1988) among the descendants of Indian indentured 
labourers in South Africa. In 1990-91 a small survey was conducted among 
various age groups in Fiji to see whether forty items selected from those 
discussed by Mesthrie were still used, or if not, whether they were known at all 
(Siegel 1992). 

Some of the specific items still remain in Fiji and the words for them are 
still widely used by all age groups: 

tawa iron plate for cooking roti 

cimta tongs for arranging firewood 

lahga underskirt (female’s) 

dhoti loin clothe 

jaghiya tight fitting shorts (now used for men’s underwear) 


Some terms, however, did not survive in Fiji: 
cilaun sieve for catching fish (only nets are used) 

karna vessel for boiling milk 

jala water jar 

para! special saucer for covering vessels 


Other lexical items may have survived for a time, as mostly informants 
over 60 use or remember the terms: 


a gi cloth-bottomed sieve for sifting flour 

cakrT small grinder for dahl 

patila earthen cooking vessel 

The following specific terms have been lost, with a generic term now 
generally being used or one formerly specific term being adopted as a generic 
term: 


kantor 

small box >. 

dibba or bakas used 

sandukh 

container \ 


Jhula 

blouse 

kurtT used 

col 

short blouse l 


curidar 

tight pants ' 

v 

mohridar 

pants loose at 
ankles 

\ paijama used 

hada 

dekea 

large pot for boiling rice 
large pot used at weddings 

haeji used (formerly 
‘a small cooking 
pot’) 

1 

tasla 

round vessel for boiling rice 
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Grammar 

With regard to grammatical loss, usually known as “reduction,” we will 
look at two main areas: verb morphology and the pronoun system. 

The Indian regional dialects of Hindi and standard Hindi/Urdu generally 
have a complex system of verbal suffixes which, in addition to marking aspect 
(imperfective or perfective) or modality (irrealise or realise), indicate person, 
number, and gender. FH, in contrast, has a much-reduced system: first and 
second forms are the same, there is no gender distinction, and number 
distinction is found only in third person perfective. The FH verbal suffixes are 
shown in the table below: 



imperative 

perfective 

definite future 

indefinite future 

1 SG and PL 

-ta, -at 

-a 

-ega 

-I 

2 SG and PL 

-t5, -at 

-a 

-ega 

-T 

3 SG 

-e 

-is 

-T 

-T 

3 PL 

-e 

-in 

-T 

-T 


Table 1: Fiji Hindi verbal suffixes 


The FH pronoun system is shown in Table 2. It is also less complex than 
the pronoun systems of most Hindi dialects in that it does not have separate 
nominal and oblique forms. Furthermore, it has only familiar and polite second 
person pronouns rather than the three sets (intimate, familiar and polite) found 
in most other varieties of Hindi (except Bazaar Hindustani fBHl). It should be 
noted, however, that the polite second person pronoun ap has only restricted 
usage in FH, for example to a teacher or government official. It is not used by 
many uneducated speakers and is not generally used between strangers. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


1 

ham 

I, me 

hamlog 

we 


hamar 

my 

hamlogke 

our 

2 FAMILIAR 

tumyou 

tumlog 

you 



tumar 

your 

tumlogke 

your 

2 POLITE 

ap 

you 

Splog 

you 


apke 

your 

aplogke 

your 

3 PROXIMATE 

T 

he, him,she, her 

Tlog 

they 


iske 

his, her, its 

Tlogke 

their 

3 REMOTE 

u 

he, him, she, her 

ulog 

they 


uske 

his, her, its 

ulogke 

their 


Table 2: Fiji Hindi pronouns 
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Pidgin Hindustani 

Even greater lexical and grammatical fragmentation occurred in the 
development of Pidgin Hindustani in Fiji (Siegel 1990a). A pidginized variety 
first emerged as a result of contact between European overseers and North 
Indian labourers on the large sugarcane plantations. It was company policy that 
the European (mostly Australian) employees should speak “Hindustani” to the 
labourers, but many of them learned it only imperfectly and spoke a pidginized 
form. 

Most of the South Indians who started coming to Fiji in large numbers in 
1903 did not know any Hindustani. At First, there were some half-hearted 
attempts to use their languages on the plantations. But Hindustani was firmly 
established and, in reality, South Indians were expected to learn it quickly. As a 
result, they too started speaking a pidginized form. When these pidginized 
forms of Hindustani were used as a contact language among North Indians, 
Europeans, and South Indians (and also among Fijians and other Pacific 
Islanders) on the plantations, a stable Hindustani developed. 

One of the salient linguistic features of this pidgin was the drastic 
reduction of verb morphology to only one form, the imperative suffix -o. This 
became fused to the stem as a general verb ending used for all aspects, 
modalities, persons, and genders. 

Reconstitution: dialect contact 

We have just seen that in the linguistic fragmentation that occurred in Fiji, 
a multitude of linguistic alternatives were lost from among the Hindi dialects 
spoken by the indentured Indian labourers. However, as mentioned above, a 
new variety, Fiji Hindi, was constructed out of the rubble, using building blocks 
from many different sources. These sources became available as a result of the 
new patterns of linguistic contact established in Fiji. 

First, there was dialect contact between the various forms of Hindi, which 
were brought from India. Second, there was language contact between Hindi 
and Fijian, the indigenous language of Fiji, and English, the colonial language. 
As a result, Fiji Hindi shows a mixture of features from these sources, 
especially in the lexicon and in some grammatical areas that we have been 
looking at, such as verb morphology and pronouns. 

First, we will look at the elements of Fiji Hindi from a mixture of Indian 
sources and then at those from Fijian and English. 

Lexicon 

A large number of lexical items in FH are characteristic of both Eastern 
Hindi and Bihari dialects. 
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Some examples are: 


bar 

hair 

akhi 

eye 

kera 

banana 

agor- 

wait 

machri 

fish 

blg- 

throw 

khassl 

goat 

hal- 

go inside 

gor 

leg, foot 

sut- 

sleep 

gham 

sunlight 

garda 

dust 

bistuiya 

lizard 

cauwa 

cattle 

matt! 

soil 

kamtl 

less 


Other lexical items belong to the Hindustani lingua franca or to some 
Western Hindi dialects, such as Khariboli, from which it originated. Some 
examples are: 


aurat 

woman 

cifiya 

bird 

accha 

good 

per 

tree 

kutta 

dog 

kharid- 

buy 

adml 

man 

chota 

small 


The FH lexical items above are found in the entire range of the Hindustani 
continuum, but others are found mainly at the basilectal end, and are more 
typical of Bazaar Hindustani (BH), for example: 
mag- want 

khalas finished 

nagij near 

muluk place of origin 

is/us mafik like this/that 

Many of the words of Hindi/Hindustani origin have shifted meaning in FH. 
Some examples are: 


FH 

FH meaning 

Original meaning 

julOm 

beautiful, fantastic 

tyranny, difficulty 

behal 

really good 

unhealthy 

ek dam 

completely 

suddenly, quickly 

fokatiya 

useless 

bankrupt 

tlta 

spicy hot 

bitter 

kamanl 

small spear (for prawns) 

wire, spring 

palla 

door 

shutter 


Grammar 

The FH verbal suffixes listed in Table I have several origins. The source of 
the first and second person imperfective suffix -ta seems to be Avadhi or the 
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Hindustani continuum. But the alternative -at suffix (usually used in 
periphrastic past tense constructions) is also sometimes found in Braj. Another 
variation found in FH can also be attributed to Avadhi — the suffix -it, now 
going out of use and considered rustic. The source of third person imperfective 
suffix -e, however, clearly appears to be Bhojpuri. 

The third person perfective suffixes (for transitive verbs), -is for the 
singular and -in for the plural, again seem to be derived from Avadhi. 
However, these also may have been reinforced by BH. The first and second 
person perfective suffix -a is more likely attributable to varieties of Hindustani, 
especially in the second person where it is not found in the regional dialects 
brought to Fiji. 

With regard to the FH definite future suffixes, the third person -I is found 
in both Avadhi and Bhojpuri. In contrast, the first and second person -ega 
occurs only in BH, and therefore it appears to be the most likely source. 

The FH pronoun system shown in table 2 can also be attributed to a 
combination of different dialects. The first person singular ham and the 
possessive hamar general features of the Bihari area (Bhojpuri, Magahi, and 
Maithili). The second person singular familiar turn and formal ap are found in 
Eastern Hindi and in some Western Hindi dialects. The third person singular 
proximate 1 and remote u are characteristic of both the Bihari and Eastern Hindi 
areas. The FH periphrastic plural pronouns (singular pronoun plus log ‘people’) 
are characteristic of Magahi, but are also found in some sub dialects of Bhojpuri 
as well as in Standard Hindi/Urdu. Again, however, some of these and other 
features may have come into FH via the Hindustani lingua franca. For example, 
the second person familiar possessive tumar is not found in any dialect, and is 
most likely derived from BH tumara.. 

Reconstitution: language contact 

Many of the changes that took place in Indian culture in Fiji were the result 
of contact with new cultures and the new environment. This is reflected 
linguistically mainly in the many words in Fiji Hindi originating from the 
languages'of the cultures with which the labourers came in contact: Fijian and 
English. But it is also evident in certain areas of grammar. 

Lexicon 

Many Fijian words for cultural and environmental concepts or unfamiliar 
flora and fauna came into Fiji Hindi. It must be remembered that nearly all the 
early immigrants came from temperate inland areas of India, so much was 
unfamiliar in tropical island Fiji. As a result, many FH words for marine life 
and local plants, as well as for other aspects of Fijian culture, are derived from 
the Fijian language. (A complete list is given in Siegel 1987: 272-277.) 
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Some examples are: 


kaivltl 

indigenous Fijian 

moto 

spear 

ubl 

Yam 

dalo 

taro 

koro 

Fijian village 

loka 

waves 

meke 

Fijian dance 

sulu 

sarong 

besl 

hardwood tree 

dakua 

kauri tree 

walu * 

kingfish or mackerel 

kulta 

octopus, squid 

Fijian loanwords were also used as phrasal verbs with the proverb kar- 

‘do’: 


kerekere kar- 

ask for the possession of another 

lobo kar- 

bake in a pit oven 

sevusevu kar- 

make a customary presentation of kava 

One custom adopted from the Fijians is kava drinking, a significant aspect 
of the new “Fiji Indian” culture. (See, for example, Mayer 1961:70). Its 
importance is reflected in the many associated words from Fijian now found in 

FH: 


negona 

kava (from Fijian na yoqona ‘the kava’) 

bilo 

coconut shell bowl for drinking kava 

kanikani 

scales and roughness of skin caused by 
excessive kava drinking 

kasou 

very drunk 

kosa 

dregs of kava 

lewena 

kava stem 

waka 

kava root 

takl 

command to serve yaqona 

A much larger proportion of the Fiji Hindi lexicon, however, comes from 
English. During the indenture era, many English words came in for previously 
unfamiliar aspects of plantation life. Some examples are given below. (The ones 
marked with an asterisk are no longer used or are considered rustic.) 

4!pu 

depot 

astabal* 

stable 

breik 

brake 

esfet* 

estate 
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geo 

work gang 

gilas 

drinking glass 

girmH 

indenture (from “agreement”) 

istima* 

steamer (ship) 

kicin 

Kitchen 

kantap 

sugarcane flower (from “cane top”) 

kulambar 

overseer (from “call number”) 

lain 

barracks (from “lines”) 

marit 

civil marriage 

mil 

mill 

paiaman 

fireman (on locomotive) 

sabal 

shovel 

sukhlai 

replacing dead plants with new (frc 
“supply”) 

wil 

legal document (from “will”) 


Some of these words may have their origins in other plantation countries 
and were part of a more international Plantation Hindustani. For example, 
kulambar and suplai ( sukhlai ) are found in Trinidad (Bhatia 1982:143), and 
4fpu is found in Suriname (Samami magazine, 10/1983:19). 

Other English words for new material items also came into Fiji Hindi early 
in its development (see Siegel 1987:278-79): 


kek 

cake 

bra 

bra 

loll 

lolly 

sTet 

singlet 

biskit 

biscuit 

nepkin 

napkin (diaper) 

bre4 

bread 

taul 

towel 

jem 

jam 

ketin 

curtain 

gilas 

drinking glass 

ges 

gas 

kap 

tea cup 

lor! 

truck 

sosa 

saucer 

glu 

glue 

plet 

plate 

rif 

reef 

ketll 

kettle 

koral 

coral 

tjn 

tin (can) 

toe 

torch (electric) 

aiyan 

clothes iron 

baskil 

bicycle 

batan 

button 

mltio 

meeting 

but 

boot 

toilet 

toilet 

farak 

dress (from 

hufel 

hotel (pub) 


“frock”) 

At the same time, some English words replaced existing Hindi words for 
what were most probably familiar items, (the reason for this is unknown.) 
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Some examples are: 


FH 

English origin 

Hindi equivalent 

apul 

apple 

seb 

bot 

boat 

nao 

buk 

book 

pustak/kitab 

gaden 

garden 

bagica 

giras 

grass 

ghas 

hama 

hammer 

hathori 

nlla 

nail 

khil 

pen 

pen 

kalam 

pTnat 

peanut 

mugphali 

rum 

room 

kamra 

taun 

town 

sahar 

not 

north 

utar 

saut 

south 

daksin 

1st 

east 

purab 

west 

west 

pascim 


As with Fijian loanwords, English verbs came into FH as phrasal verbs 
with the pro verb kar-' do’: 

boil kar- boil 

cek kar - check 

test kar - taste 

ripot kar- report 

sain kar - sign 

mis kar- miss 

The Hindi equivalents of the above English loanwords are seldom, if ever, 
heard in everyday Fiji Hindi. The same is true of the loanwords in the following 
categories: 

(a) those showing semantic shift, for example: 

FH English origin FH meaning 

get gate paddock 

motar motor car 

sirias serious very ill 

(b) those showing semantic restriction, for example: 

FH English origin FH meaning 

graud ground play ground 

tTca teacher female teacher 

masta master male teacher 
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(c) Those showing semantic expansion, for example: 


FH 

English origin 

FH meaning 

buk 

book 

book, magazine, pamphlet 

fred 

friend 

friend, sexual partner 
(If opposite sex) 

paip 

pipe 

pipe, tap 

macis 

matches 

matches, cigarette lighter 

In addition, the domains of post indenture technology, such as automobiles, 

radios and tape recorders, contain nearly all words of English origin without 

Hindi equivalents. 



However, there is another category of English loanwords in FH for which 
there are commonly heard synonyms of Hindi origin. Some of these came into 
Fiji Hindi during the indenture era. Examples are: 

English loan 

Hindi synonym 

meaning 

gorment 

sarkar 

government 

bul 

bail 

bull 

ekar 

bigha 

acre 

fulawa 

hal/har 

plough 

lef 

baya 

left 

rail 

daya 

right 

{aim 

samay/bar 

time 


Grammar 

The new patterns of culture and language contact in Fiji also led to some 
linguistic changes in areas other than the lexicon. FH has some morphological 
and syntactic features not found in any variety of Hindi in India. The most 
likely origin of these constructions is the Pidgin Hindustani, which is still 
spoken as a contact language between Fiji Indians and Fijians and Chinese. 

A morphological innovation of FH is the -o infinitive verb ending used in 
a variety of constructions. First, it is used as suffix for gerunds, as in this 
example (from Pillai 1988): 

hamar kam jhura lakrT la-o kua me se pani bhar-o 

my work dry wood bring-IN well in from water fill-IN 

“My work’s to bring firewood, get water from the well.” 

This suffix is also frequently used in the infinitive in clausal following 
certain verbs (sometimes called auxiliary verbs), namely: mag- ‘want,’ jan- 
‘know,’ and sak- ‘can, be able.’ In such constructions, these verbs also end in - 
o, for example: 

nahT mag-o sun -o to ham nahT bata-ega 

NEG want- IN hear-IN then I NEG tell-FUT 
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“If you don’t want to listen, then I won’t talk about it.” 

turn aj sak-o a-o (Moag 1977:115) 

You today can-IN come-IN 

“Can you come today?” 

Furthermore, the -o suffix is sometimes used with these same 
Verbs when the clausal object uses a different infinitive suffix: 

ajkal kuch kam bana-e mag-o to paisa de-ke pa^-e 
nowdays some work make-IN want-IN then money give-ABS have to-IMP 
“Nowadays, if you want to get anything, it costs money.” 

Finally, the -o suffix is used with these verbs even if there is no clausal 
object, as in these examples from Siegel (1987:197): 
ham nal jan-o 

I NEG know-IN 

“I don’t know.” 

turn sak-o 
you can-IN 
“Can you do it?” 

kauncl mag-o 

What want-IN 

“What do you want?” 

As the -o suffix is not used in these ways in any variety of 
Hindi/Hindustani in India, it appears to be derived from the Pidgin Hindustani 
spoken in Fiji in which -o is the generalized ending for almost all verbs. 

Some features of FH syntax as well are not found in any variety of 
Hindi/Hindustani in India. First, in Indian dialects of Hindi, the grammatical 
object generally precedes the verb, but in FH it frequently follows the verb, 
especially if it is a clausal object. 

Examples are found throughout Pillai (1988) and three are reproduced 

here: 

ab aise koi sak-e khetl kar-e 

now this way anyone can-IMP farming do-IN 

“Can anyone be a farmer this way?” 

ham mag-ta ekdam kenada cal de 

I want-IMP quickly Canada move give-IN 

“I want to go straight to Canada.” 

wakll bol-e ki tume ab cah-I “tribunal” ke pas apll kar-e 

lawyer say-IMP that to you now have to -FUT tribunal to near appeal do-IN 

‘The lawyer says that now you’ll have to appeal to the tribunal.” 

This feature may be the result of the influence of either English or Pidgin 
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Hindustani, both of which have this word order. It is also a unique feature of FH 
that sak- can function as an independent verb as in the examples above. The 
source of this feature may also be Pidgin Hindustani. 

OTHER LANGUAGES IN FIJI: PAST AND PRESENT 
The role of Standard Hindi 

Some of the labourers who came to Fiji were educated, such as the 3.7 
percent who were Brahmans (Lai 1983:70), and they were probably familiar 
with acrolectal Hindustani and one of its two literary forms -- Standard Hindi 
or Urdu. Others may have been familiar with literary varieties of Hindi dialects, 
such as Bhojpuri and Maithili. But the vast majority of labourers were 
uneducated and, as already pointed out knew only more basilectal varieties 
of Hindustani and their own spoken dialects. 

On the plantations in Fiji, no provisions were made for educating the 
labourers. It was not until 1898 that a small number of Indian children 
started going to church schools off the plantations. In 1902, the Arya Samaj 
was established in Fiji and some Fiji Indians established their own school. 
Only in the 1920s did large numbers of Fiji Indians begin to receive formal 
education when many more teachers and missionaries from various Hindu sects 
in India began coming to Fiji. They promoted education in Standard Hindi and 
helped to set up more schools. 

In 1926 the Education Commission recommended that more government 
schools be established for Fiji Indians and that “Hindustani” (acrolectal 
Hindustani, i.e. Standard Hindi) be the medium of instruction in the lower 
grades. The education ordinance of 1929 provided that the Devangari script of 
Standard Hindi be used in the schools (Gillion 1977:127). 

As a result, a classical situation of diglossia developed (Ferguson 1959), 
with Fiji Hindi as the native (or “low”) variety, used in the family and for 
everyday conversation, and Standard Hindi as the superimposed (or “high) 
variety, used for formal situations and taught through the education system 
(Siegel 1975:129); Moag 1986). The position of Standard Hindi as the high 
variety was reinforced by books, magazines, and films imported from India. 
Standard Hindi was expected to be used in all writing and in public contexts, 
such as giving speeches and radio broadcasting. 

As a result, a classical situation of diglossia developed (Ferguson 1959), 
with Fiji Hindi as the native (or “low”) variety, used in the family and for 
everyday conversation, and Standard Hindi as the superimposed (or “high”) 
variety, used for formal situations and taught through the education system 
(Siegel 1975:129; Moag 1986). The position of Standard Hindi as the high 
variety was reinforced by books, magazines, and films imported from India. 
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Standard Hindi was expected to be used in all writing and in public contexts, 
such as giving speeches and radio broadcasting. 

Standard Hindi was the variety used in Fiji Indian newspapers, which 
first started publication in the 1920s. Some of these were: Bharat Putra, Fiji 
Samachar , and Vridhi. In 1935, the Hindi weekly Shanti Dut began 
publication. It is the only one of these newspapers still being published today. 
Many other weekly and monthly publications, all in Standard Hindi» were 
started in the 1940s and 50s, but they were all short-lived (Kanwal 1979). 
More recently, a Standard Hindi weekly, Sartaj , began publication in 1988, but 
it lasted less than two years. Standard Hindi is also used in radio broadcasting 
for the Fiji Indians, which began in 1954. 

A modest amount of literature in Standard Hindi has also come out of Fiji, 
but much of it has been written by non-Fiji-bom Indians. For example, one of 
the first such works was ostensibly the personal account of a former indentured 
labourer in Fiji, Totaram Sanadhya, who had returned to India (Sanadhya 
1919), but it was actually ghost-written by an Indian journalist, Benarsidas 
Chaturvedi (Gillion 1979:9). (This work has now been translated into English 
[Sanadhya 1991]), More recently, several novels set in Fiji have been written by 
a later immigrant from India, Jogindar Singh Kanwal (Kanwal 1976, 1978). 
Kanwal has been very active in promoting Hindi literature in Fiji, and was 
this year awarded an honorary degree for his work by the University of the 
South Pacific. One of the few Fiji-bom Hindi writers is Vivekanand Sharma, 
who studied Hindi in India and has published several books of short stories, 
for example Jab Manavta Karah Uthi [‘When Humanity Cried with Pain’] 
(Sharma 1976). 

Poetry in Standard Hindi has been more popular in Fiji than prose. 
Since 1947, several poets have been publishing their works in small volumes or 
in newspapers. The most well-known is Kamla Prasad Mishra, whose works 
such as Mulki ki Rachnayain [‘Compositions of Mulki’] have also been 
recognized in India. (For a detailed account of Hindi literature in Fiji, see 
Kanwal 1979.) 

Nevertheless, as pointed out by Moag (1986:354), “Only a small cultural 
elite know and use SH [Standard Hindi/Urdu]...most Fiji Indians do not get 
sufficient grounding in SH in school to be able to read it, or even to produce 
sentences in it orally with confidence.” 

The role of English 

Before World War II, the Fiji government was against the teaching of 
English to Indians and Fijians first because it wanted to keep them in their 
agricultural occupations and second because it did not want them to have a 
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common language (the “divide and rule” policy). (See Siegel 1989:52). But 
after the war, the government bowed to pressure from the Colonial Office and 
began a policy of education in English. However, because of a shortage of 
teachers, it was not until the late 1960s that this policy really took off. 

Because of widespread education in English, many additional 
loanwords came into Fiji Hindi. These are found more often in urban 
varieties of FH and partially result from the increase in the use of English, 
rather than Pidgin Fijian or Pidgin Hindustani, as the lingua franca among 
different ethnic groups in Fiji. Some of these loanwords have FH synonyms 
also in current usage, for example: 


Loanword 

English origin 

Fiji Hindi synonym 

Is! 

Easy 

sahaj 

rait 

correct 

thik 

smat 

smart 

hoshiyar 

recjl 

ready 

taiyar 

lak 

luck 

takdTr 

fan! 

funny 

mazakiya 

ova 

over, finished 

khalas 

deja 

danger(ous) 

khatamak 

leizl 

lazy 

sustl 

clp 

cheap 

sasta 

dip 

deep 

gahara 

ailan 

island 

dip 

envelop 

envelope 

lifiifa 

femas 

famous 

naml 

leta 

letter 

citthl 

bebT 

baby 

bacca 

bod! 

body 

sarlr 

saiz 

size 

nap 

sop 

soap 

sabun 

taya 

tire 

pahiya 

viniga 

vinegar 

sirka 

hevl 

heavy 

gaifhu 

leit 

late 

deff 

waif wife 


aurat (‘woman’). 


Two lexical domains where English loanwords have been gradually 
replacing FH words of Hindi origin are numbers and colours. Hindi numbers 
over 12 are rarely heard and the following colour terms are in concurrent usage: 
red red lal 
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blu 

blue 

nlla 

grin 

green 

hariyar 

yelo 

yellow 

plla/plyar 

wait 

white 

ujjar 

blek 

black 

kariya 

Again, many 

of the recent English loan words have come into FH as 

phrasal verbs, used concurrently with their Fiji Hindi synonyms: 

Loanword 

English origin 

Fiji Hindi synonym 

pei kar- 

pay 

paisa de- 

pul kar- 

phll 

ghic- 

weit kar- 

wait 

agor- 

traT kar- 

try 

kosis kar- 

yuz kar- 

use 

prayog kar- 

bleim kar- 

blame 

do§ laga- 

suspek kar- 

suspect 

sadeh kar- 

cej kar- 

change 

badal- 

ges kar- 

guess 

andaz laga- 

faTdaut kar- 

find out 

patta laga- 

promis kar- 

promise 

wada kar- 

fiks kar- 

fix 

bana- 

demej kar- 

damage 

nuksan kar- 

fos kar- 

force 

majbur kar- 

fral kar- 

fry 

bhuj- 

clt kar- 

cheat 

belmanT kar- 

tlc kar- 

teach 

pat;ha- 

stat kar- 

start 

suru kar- 

help kar- 

help 

madad kar- 

kis kar- 

kiss 

cum- 

miks kar- 

mix 

mila- 

laik kar- 

like 

accha lag- 

lav kar- 

love 

pyar kar- 

One interesting phenomenon in Fiji 

Hindi is that several English 

loanwords have 

two forms —an older one from when the word was first 

borrowed, probably during the indenture era, and a newer one, closer to 

English in pronunciation. Some examples are: 

older form 

newer form 

English origin 

sat 

set 

shirt 

tibil 

teibal 

table 

burus 

bras 

brush 
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simit samet cement 

sakis(from“Circus”) filam film, cinema 

There is a lot of evidence showing that English seems to replacing 
Standard Hindi/Urdu in its traditional “high” domains, especially in reading 
and writing. The first evidence comes from the censuses of 1956 and 1966, the 
only ones which contain information about language in the Fiji Indian 
community. In the ten years between censuses, there was a decrease of 78.5 
percent of households indicating the use of Hindi as home language, and a 
decrease of 56.3 percent indicating Urdu. At the same time there was an 
increase of 147 percent of those claiming other languages, most probably 
English. Second, more recent evidence shows the decline of Standard Hindi in 
the print media. In 1972 there were five Hindi weeklies published in Fiji, and 
another Hindi newspaper that appeared three times a week. In 1984, there was 
only one Hindi weekly, Shanti Dut, with an average circulation of only 7,000 
(Geraghty 1984:60). In contrast, there were two daily English newspapers with 
a combined circulation of approximately 47,000. 

With regard to Fiji Indian literature in recent years, much more has been 
written in English than in Hindi. Especially notable are the short stories of 
Subramani (for example, those in Subramani 1979) and Raymond Pillai (e.g. 
1980) and the poetry of Satendra Nandan (e.g. 1976). 

A survey of language use done (Siegel 1973) showed that literacy in 
English among Fiji Indians was slightly greater than literacy in Hindi. It also 
showed that the youngest age group surveyed (14 to 19 years) claimed the 
highest rate of literacy in English (100 percent) but the lowest rate in Hindi 
(66.7 percent). Furthermore, the survey showed that while literacy in English 
increased with level of education, literacy in Hindi did not. 

With regard to language use, the results of the 1973 survey show an 
interesting difference between those formal domains which require active 
participation (reading, writing, and public speaking) and those which require 
only passive participation (listening to the radio and seeing films). In the active 
domains, English appears to be displacing Standard Hindi, but in the passive 
domains, Standard Hindi is being maintained alongside English. 

What is clear, though, is that Fiji Hindi is being maintained in informal domains 

and is the home language of the vast majority of Fiji Indians. 

Other Indian languages 

Standard Hindi has not been the only Indian language used in education 
for Fiji Indians. As of 1931, the government bowed to pressure to allow 
Muslim students to be taught to read and write using the Perso-Arabic script of 
Urdu. Furthermore, Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam were taught in schools run 
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by the South Indian organization. The Indian Sanmarga Ikya Sangam, which 
was founded in 1926. 

Although the first generation of South Indians bom in Fiji grew up 
speaking Fiji Hindi like the North Indians, they were generally bilingual and 
maintained their Dravidian languages as home languages (Mayer 1961:106). 
In addition, there were two more languages other than Fiji Hindi which were 
used as home languages. These were Gujarati and Panjabi, the languages of 
two groups of “free immigrants” who came to Fiji mainly after the indenture 
era in the 1920s (Gillion 1962:130-35). 

Gradually these languages began to be displaced by Fiji Hindi. This shift 
may have been partially a result of an unofficial government policy to foster 
Hindustani at the expense of other languages. For example, the Director of 
Education, A.A. Wright, wrote in a memorandum to the colonial secretary: 
‘Tamil is dying out in Fiji and should possibly be encouraged to die out.” A 
later memorandum states the policy more clearly: “We should avoid a tendency 
towards a multiplication of languages and without actually opposing Tamil 
or other Indian languages to foster a general adoption of Hindustani.” 

The shift from other languages to Hindustani (or Fiji Hindi) is evident in 
the reports on the censuses of 1956 and 1966. In the ten year period, there was 
a decrease of 33 percent in the number of households reporting the use of 
Tamil as home language, a 62 percent decrease for Telugu, a 70 percent 
decrease for Malayalam, and a 62 percent decrease for Panjabi. At the same 
time there was a 79 percent increase for Hindustani. 

The only language shown which has not undergone a shift to Fiji Hindi is 
Gujarati. In contrast to other regional groups of Indians, the Gujaratis have kept 
up contact with India and maintained their separate ethnic identity. According 
to Moag (1979:126), however, a shift to Fiji Hindi now appears to be taking 
place among the younger generation of Gujaratis. 

ATTITUDES AND POLICY: PAST AND PRESENT 

If we look at attitudes and official policy toward Fiji Hindi, Standard 
Hindi and English, we can see some reasons for the current pattern of 
language use. 

In the past, Europeans who had some familiarity with Standard Hindi, 
expressed very negative attitudes towards Fiji Hindi. One of the earliest and 
most extreme descriptions comes from Lenwood (1917:91) who called it “a 
corruption for which the name bastard is too good”. McMillan (1947:39-40), in 
his Guide to Hindustani , written for the Fiji context, describes some features 
of Fiji Hindi in the following terms: “extraordinary expressions,” 
“misuse”, “queer distortions” and “ludicrous and corrupt.” 
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These European conceptions have been perpetuated by Fiji Indians 
themselves. Moag (1986:361) points out: 

Fiji Indians came to regard SH not as a different, now elevated, regional standard 
(as it is seen in EUP [Eastern Uttar Pradeshl), but as the true form of their 
language. This gave rise to the universally held view in Fiji that FH is a 
corruption of the true language brought on by their forefathers’ lack of education 
and humble rural background. 

These views are evident in the negative reactions of Fiji Indians to the rare 
proposals that Fiji Hindi be written and taught. One of the first of such 
proposals was in 1968 when it was suggested that United States Peace Corps 
volunteers be taught the colloquial Fiji Hindi. The reaction among the Indian 
language teachers was that an educated person should speak “proper” or 
sudhC pure’) Hindi (Standard Hindi) at all times, and that this is the only form 
of Hindi that should be taught (Siegel 1975:129). 

Ten years later, a great deal of controversy resulted from the appearance 
of Moag’s (1977) text book, Fiji Hindi: a Basic Course and Reference 
Grammar , and from the suggestion that it be used for teaching non-Indians to 
speak Fiji Hindi (as well as for teaching Fiji Indians Standard Hindi through 
Fiji Hindi) (Kanwal 1979:85). In fact, in 1978, a special committee of the 
Ministry of Education decided against allowing Fiji Hindi to be used in any of 
these special Hindi classes (Moag 1986:353). 

A more recent controversy was the publication of a Fiji Hindi dictionary 
written by a Peace Corps Volunteer (Hobbs 1985). This resulted in many 
letters of protest being printed in the news-papers. Here are extracts from 
letters which show some common attitudes towards Fiji Hindi. They also 
illustrate some widespread misconceptions about its origins, some reinforced 
by an article published in India in Hindi (Tiwari 1979): 

There is no such languages as Fiji Hindi. The language that Indians speak 
here is Bhojpuri...Hindi in Fiji today is a substandard Bhojpuri which has been 
corrupted...proposed publication of a so-called Fiji Hindi dictionary will produce 
nothing but confusion of the highest order. Professor Moag’s Fiji Hindi was a 
misnomer. Susan Hobbs’ efforts will be another exercise in futility. 

•Hazrat Adam (Fiji Sun 26 March 1986) 
The language we call Fiji Hindi, except for a few variations, is spoken by a vast 
population in the eastern parts of Uttar Pradesh and Western Bihar...If we analyse 
Fiji Hindi linguistically, it is not the language which originated in Fiji as the 
term implies...For a serious purpose of study and research work, there is not 
much in Fiji Hindi. To give Fiji Hindi the status of a language is a controversial 
subject and to compile a dictionary on the subject will even be more 
controversial. 

-Jogindar Singh Kanwal (Fiji Times 11 April 1986) 
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‘' ^ I c ° rTU P‘‘ 0 " of Bh °JP u " and Hindustani - the latter being a mixture of Hindi 

snlVh,n U ";r /• y 0r !f inality by P r °P a S ati "g’ encouraging and enhancing 
something that is wrong and incorrect. As it is, Hindi and Hindustani as generally 

spoken in Fij i have sustained a deplorable set back and are already rated sub- 
standard. Jt is my firm belief that there has never been, or is there any such thing 
as Fiji-Hindi or exactly as there cannot be England-Hindi, France-Hindi, or 
American-Hindi, etc. ’ 


-o./v. tsewaj (tiji Sun 25 April 1986) 

The debate was stirred up again when an article appeared in the Fiji 
Times (14 May 1986) with this headline: “FIJI HINDI NOT INFERIOR ” 
Here is an extract: 


There is no reason to classify Fiji Hindi as an inferior language, according to 
the first Secretary in the Indian High Commission, Dr. Kamlesh Kanti 
Verma...Dr. Verma said the Fiji Hindi was in no way inferior and no one should 
be ashamed of speaking the language in front of others. 


This gave confidence to some to write the first letters of support for Fiji 
Hindi to appear in the press. The one extracted below includes a common 
criticism of the incomprehensible Hindi used on Radio Fiji. Purists in the 
Indian community have advocated a Sanskritized form of Standard Hindi 
(Gillion 1977: 127), purged of the many words of Perso-Arabic origin which 
came into Fiji Hindi from the Hindustani lingua franca of India. This has 
made it almost as much of a foreign language as English. In fact, in a survey 
of radio listeners (Taylor 1970), 33 percent said that the “Hindustani” used 
over the radio was too difficult to be understood by the ordinary listener. 

I am pleased that our Fiji Hindi is finally getting some recognition as an oral 
medium of mass communication, and that it is no way inferior to “pure 
Hindi ...I vividly recall when the late Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, m one of her speeches during her historic visit to Fiji, expressed and 
congratulated the Indo-Fijians for having “evolved” an oral language of their 
own However, it was distressing to learn that in their broadcast of the late Mrs. 
Gandhi s speech, Radio Fiji edited this portion thus omitting a very important 
fact in respect of Fiji Hindi. The reason for this bit of editing by Radio Fiji is 
not known, but I speculate that it thought its present format of “pure Hindi” 
(which many of us third generation Indo-Fijians find hard to comprehend) would 
be ideal as a medium of mass communication. Alas! What a mistake. Radio Fiji 
contuse to broadcast its Hindi language programs in “pure Hindi” as if we Indo- 
Fijians are listening to all India Radio, rather than FBC (Fiji Broadcasting 
Commission). 6 


* Ramesh Chandra (Fiji Times 20 May 1986) 

Here are extracts from further correspondence on the matter: 

Indo-Fijians have sentimental links with Fiji Hindi. It has been spoken since the 
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days of Girmit (indenture), and has always had its own flavour and charm. It is an 
oral medium of communication, but more research is required before we accept 
the argument that Fiji Hindi had “evolved” in Fiji...It becomes a highly controver¬ 
sial and complex question when we advocate its use in broadcasting, writing, 
education and by our politicians and preachers...Although Fiji Hindi is the 
mother tongue of majority of the Indo-Fijians, and is an oral medium of mass 
communication, it cannot take the place of standard Hindi....in its present form, 
with limited vocabulary, it cannot become an effective vehicle of literary 
expression, it will not be able to gain any official standing. 

-Jogindar Singli Kanwal (Fiji Times 29 May 1986) 

One thing that Mr. Kanwal has failed to appreciate or acknowledge fully is that 
regardless of what the origins of Fiji Hindi were, it is accepted by Fiji Indians as 
their own language. As such, it is part of our “Fiji Indian” identity, of which we 
are all naturally proud...I am tired of people trying to rubbish it as something 
“improper,” “broken,” or not fit enough to be used in certain occasions where it 
can be very well used. No one has any right to impose something else on me as 
my “proper” language. I hope that it gains increasing official recognition by the 
authorities as being our genuine mother tongue and thus an integral part of the 
Fiji Indian identity. 

-Anirudh Singh ( Fiji Times 5 June 1986) 

Later that year, the Pacific Languages Unit of the University of the South 
Pacific proposed to teach a summer school course entitled “Introduction of Fiji 
Hindi Studies.’’ A requirement for the Certificate of Pacific Language Studies 
was that students had to pass a linguistics course focussing on their own 
language. Such courses had already been offered in Fijian and Bislama (the 
lingua franca of Vanuatu). The proposed course was to give Fiji Indian 
students the opportunity to fulfil this requirement. However, the Permanent 
Secretary for Education informed the University that the Ministry would not 
commit itself to the normally routine sponsorship of students for such a 
course (D. Rao to R. Wah, 5 August 1986). 

Soon afterwards, another letter of support for Fiji Hindi was published, 
but this time in a Standard Hindi newspaper (Makinson 1989:17): 

. Yah bhasa kisl prakar se burl bhasa nahl 

hai. Akhir is bhasa ne to hi fijl ke bhartiyo 
ko ek sutr me bldh kar rakha hai. Fiji kl 
bhasa sunne me bahut madhur lagtl hai. Fiji 
kl hind! ko devatao ka aSirvad prapt hai yah 
saty hai. 

‘This language is in no way a bad language. After all, this language has tied 
Fiji Indians with a single thread. It seems very sweet to hear Fiji’s language. Fiji 
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Hindi has received the blessings of the gods, it is true.” 

-Dharmendr Candr Sarnia (Sartaj 24 September 1986) 

Over the years little has changed with regard to attitudes and policy. One 
change, however, has occurred in broadcasting. With regard to radio 
commercials, Moag (1986:356) reported: 

The writers of Hindi commercials...insist on using the complex forms of 
numbers found in SH in quoting bargain prices, despite the fact that most of the 
audience does not understand them, and they themselves have to look them up in 
the dictionary. 

However, nowadays English numbers are used in commercials, as they are in 
Fiji Hindi. Here is an example from the Fiji Broadcasting Corporation’s new 
Hindi station, Radio Navtarang (15 October 1993) which illustrates extensive 
code-switching to English: 

...raza saman kharldiye Morris Hedstrom se - FMF 
flour ya sharps ten k.g ., five ninety-five ; Street’s 
assorted ice cream, two litre, two ninety-nine; 

Steggle’s Chicken, number seventeen, five neonate- 
nine; Lux beauty soap, one hundred grams, two for 
one dollar seven; kaha, sirf Morris Hestrom mg. 

It is interesting to note that although switching to English is allowed in radio 
advertising, Fiji Hindi is generally not. The matrix language for this 
advertisement is clearly standard Hindi, as indicated by these items: 

Standard Hindi meaning Fiji Hindi 

kharldiye buy (polite imperative) kharldna 

ya or ki 

sirf only khali 

The only use of Fiji Hindi in the recorded radio commercials was in a brief 
dramatised conversation about a theft which was part of a torch battery 
commercial. Fiji Hindi was never used by the radio announcers. 

Nevertheless, there are still complaints from purists about the standard of 
the language used in broadcasting, illustrating continuing negative attitudes 
towards Fiji Hindi: 

I am disgusted at the standard of Hindi spoken on the radio, especially the 
advertisements which are atrocious because they use the street language spoken 
every day. We Indians in Fiji are unfortunate in that we have departed from the 
original Hindi which is the one spoken in India. Nearly all of us would want to 
learn or at least hear our real mother tongue. That’s why our school’s curricula 
are designed to teach pure Hindi (shud). 

-S. Sharma (Fiji Times 19 February 1993) 
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But again, there was a reply in defence of the language: 

When a language is transplanted to a new soil by migrants, it develops and 
changes along two different lines -- one in the original home and another in the 
new home...This will be the fate of Fiji Hindi. It is inevitable. What is surprising 
is that we Fiji Indians refuse to accept this. Moreover, we seem to be 
ashamed of our own language Fiji Hindi. Mr. Sharma says street Hindi is used 
on the radio and he is disgusted. What he means is that language of the people is 
used, and he should be proud...For imported Hindi is a foreign language, as 
far as we are concerned...Fiji Hindi is not improper, not impure, not unclean, and 
not ashud. It is merely different. Vive la difference. 

-5. Subramaniam (Fiji Times 23 February 1993) 

With regard to English, on the other hand, attitudes have always been 
positive. For example, early on many Fiji Indians have put up with 
proselytising in church schools because of the opportunities to leam English 
there. Later, in the 1950s, attitudes towards English in education were 
described in detail by R.S. Adam, the director of the Education Research 
Institute for Fiji and the Western Pacific Territories (Adam 1958). He reported 
that Indian leaders advocated early and extensive teaching of English, and also 
discussed in detail the results of a 1950 Education department survey of 
parents of children attending Indian and mixed schools. 

Of the 4,781 replies to this survey, 45 percent chose English as the 
language that should be taught first in the schools; 30 percent chose Hindi, 
and 17 percent of the (mostly Indian) languages. Adam also examined the 
factors influencing the choice of language. First of all, parents living in urban 
areas tended to choose English, whereas those in rural areas tended to chose 
Hindi. Second, the only fathers who chose Hindi or another vernacular 
language were those over 40. Third, the choice of English was much greater 
among those with the highest level of education. 

A survey of language use in Fiji (White 1971) showed that most Indians 
consider it important for their children to speak English for three reasons: (1) it 
is a language of wider communication; (2) it is the national language of Fiji; 
and (3) it is the key to success in education and employment. 

THE FUTURE 

As already mentioned, although there has been a shift from Standard Hindi 
to English in the active formal domains, Fiji Hindi is still the mother tongue of 
the vast majority of Fiji Indians. 

The major factor responsible for the shift that has occurred appears to 
be the education system. Formal education is usually required to leam to learn 
to use a language in these domains. In the past, Standard Hindi was learned for 
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reading, writing, and public speaking, but now English is learned for these 
skills. 

In the Fiji education system, the vernacular is supposed to be the 
language of instruction for the first three years of primary school. However, 
Standard Hindi is considered to be the vernacular of the Fiji Indians, and Fiji 
Hindi is not allowed in the classroom. But because of the differences between 
Fiji Hindi and Standard Hindi, exacerbated by the Sanskritized form advocated 
by the purists, students often find what is supposed to be their vernacular 
language more difficult than English. 

English is taught as a subject from grade one onwards, and then becomes 
the medium of instruction for the rest of formal education. Although some time 
is officially allocated for Hindi studies after the switch to the English 
medium, in practice the teaching of Hindi is often ignored after grade three. 
This is because English is considered more important and is a required 
subject on all examinations, whereas Hindi is not. In secondary school, Hindi 
is an optional subject for external examinations, but only a very small 
percentage of students take up this option. 

But what is the future of Fiji Hindi? Will it be maintained despite the 
negative attitudes held toward it by many of its speakers and despite the 
growing acceptance of English? In order to answer this question, we have to 
look at similar sociolinguistic situations in other areas of the world. 

First of all, in Fiji we are clearly dealing with the maintenance of a 
nonstandard variety. Years of education have not led to a shift towards 
Standard Hindi; rather, it is Standard Hindi which has lost ground to English. It 
is ironic that efforts to promote a language by teaching a standard variety to 
speakers of a nonstandard variety often have the opposite effect. For 
example, Dorian (1987:59) notes with regard to East Sutherland Gaelic: 

reminding local speakers of just how deviant their own everyday speech is...The 
effect of these efforts to promote Gaelic by teaching it can be seen overall to 
have been alienating rather than reinforcing, and this is a common-enough 
result where a threatened language displays pronounced dialect differences and 
no established standardization tradition exists to temper the alienating effect of 
encountering authority figures who attempt to inculcate local norms. 

In an earlier work, Dorian (1981:89) describes people who have “given 
up rather than try to learn to speak a Gaelic which is unnatural to them and 
‘sounds foolish’ coming out of their mouths”. She adds: ‘They recognize the 
prestige of this form of Gaelic but do not aspire to speak it.” 

In an article on maintenance of Pennsylvanian German (PG) among the 
Amish in Iowa, USA, Dow (1988:29) describes a similar detrimental effect of 
the standard: 
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Standard German seems in these cases to represent a perfected, correct, 
pure, even superior language. By implication, standard German, or its speaker, 
seems to suggest that PG is defective, incorrect, contaminated, or substandard, 
and this in turn often leads to self-conscious behaviour which is evidenced in 
linguistic withdrawal. This kind of stress is even more subtle than English 
influences, simply because it has implications concerning the quality and the 
efficiency of the Amish primary code, PG. 

With regard to Italian, Bettoni and Gibbons (1988) describe how negative 
attitudes toward nonstandard varieties have promoted shift from Italian in 
Australia. Rando (1982:70) refers to the negative attitudes of teachers of Italian 
towards students’ use of nonstandard dialects. Bettono (1990:268) mentions that 
the Greek community in Australia, for example, is tolerant of local norms, but 
notes: ‘The Australian Italian community, by contrast, shows little clemency 
towards transgression from the purist norm...”. The consequence of these 
attitudes is greater shift to English in the Italian community. 

Finally, Brown (1993:77) reports that in an attempt to reverse language 
shift from nonstandard varieties of French spoken in Louisiana, USA, 
International French-the standardized, prestige variety-was reintroduced by the 
government as a language of instruction. 

Thus, the variety reintroduced in the schools was markedly different from 
the varieties spoken in the home. This situation had ramifications at the 
community level. Teachers were brought from Quebec, Belgium, and France 
and were assigned in rural communities. Their task was to fulfil the function of 
teaching a variety of French recognized as standard (i.e. “better”). This state of 
affairs has met with mixed reactions. On the one hand are the lawmakers, 
searching for a prestigious norm; on the other hand are the local community 
members, learning that their mother tongue is incorrect and inappropriate. 
Moreover, this instruction has not helped the children communicate with their 
grandparents. 

According to some linguists, the reintroduction of standard French has 
led to greater shift rather than greater maintenance. All these reports are 
reminiscent of the situation in Fiji. And if we look at other varieties of 
Overseas Hindi, spoken in former plantation colonies such as Mauritius, 
Trinidad, Guyana and South Africa, it seems that the future of Fiji Hindi is 
not very bright. The varieties once the mother tongues of the Indian 
communities in these countries are either nearly extinct or rapidly 
declining. This is despite efforts in each of these countries to teach Standard 
Hindi. In fact, as in the other cases just mentioned, the insistence on teaching 
Standard Hindi may have inadvertently led to language shift. This point has 
been raised by Mesthrie (1984:71) with regard to South African Bhojpuri: 
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The scanty two or three years of part-time schooling in Standard Hindi did 
more harm than good in the long run, since it imparted a certain disdain 
towards Bhojpuri, essentially a non-literary language, without compensating 
by increasing fluency in the Standard to any appreciable extent. 

Mesthrie (1984:70) also mentions the “amazing amount of insecurity 
among speakers of Bhpjpuri, arising from the patronizing attitude that priests 
and others educated in Standard Hindi have displayed towards it’’. Similar 
linguistic insecurity has been reported for other now dying varieties of 
overseas Hindi, such as Guyanese Bhpjpuri (Gambhir 1981:33) and Trinidad 
Bhojpuri (Mohan & Zador 1986:314). This insecurity among speakers of Fiji 
Hindi has already been described. 

It is ironic that because of their intolerance of any nonstandard variety of 
Hindi, even though it is the mother tongue of the community, the purists may 
actually contribute to the demise of not only the nonstandard variety, but 
Standard Hindi as well. Thus, South Africa, Trinidad and Guyana, the living 
nonstandard varieties are nearly gone and Standard Hindi remains only as a 
“cultural language’’, learned as a second or third language by some, but of 
more symbolic than practical value. (See Siegel 1990b: 108.) 

It is notable that the one other variety of Overseas Hindi which is alive 
and well is Suriname Hindustani or Samami. It is the only variety which has 
been recognized as a language in its own right. In the early 1970s, Suriname 
Indians living in the Netherlands began a movement to support Samami. They 
showed that it is a language which developed in Suriname and is distinct from 
any variety of Hindi spoken in India or anywhere else. 

In the years that followed, there was a great deal of linguistic activism to 
raise the prestige of Samami to complete with Standard Hindi and other 
languages of Suriname. It is now used in many more contexts such as literature, 
informative magazine articles and political speeches. A grammar, textbook and 
several books of educational stories and folk tales have been produced. The 
government of Suriname has even appointed a committee to help develop the 
language. In 1984, this committee proposed a spelling system for Samami 
using the Roman Script, approved by the cabinet council in 1986. (See 
Damsteegt 1988.) 

Fiji Hindi already has two pedagogical texts (Siegel 1977; Moag 1977) and a 
dictionary (Hobbs 1985). However, it is still not used seriously in the media or in 
literature. The only exception is Raymond Pillai’s play in Fiji Hindi Adhura 
Sapna (the first act of which appears as Pillai 1988). (This play was performed in 
Wellington, New Zealand in November this year, but has still not been seen in 
Fiji.) But if Fiji Hindi, and indeed Hindi at all, is to have a future in Fiji, it must 
be recognized and promoted by authorities, especially in education. Like Samami, 
its prestige must be raised and its use extended into more domains. If the 
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standardization and teaching of Fiji Hindi is too great a step to take at present, at 
least children should be able to use their real mother tongue in the classroom. 
Later, students should learn about the unique historical and linguistic features 
of their language, and how it relates to other varieties of Hindi spoken around 
the world. 
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FRANCE MUGLER 

INTRODUCTION 

The South Indian Presence in Fiji 

Over 60,000 Indian indentured labourers (or girmitiyas), came to Fiji 
between 1879 and 1916, when indenture was abolished. 1 While most were 
recruited in the North of India through the Calcutta emigration depot, over 
15,000 — almost a quarter -- were recruited in the South after a second 
emigration depot was opened in Madras in 1903 (See Map 1). 

Map 1: Indian immigrants' in Fiji, 1915 
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Source: Gilliou 1962: 205 

Note: Kadavu and the Lau group are not included. 

The South Indian migration to Fiji 

Before indentured labourers started being recruited from Madras, a few 
South Indians had already made their way to Fiji. Gillion mentions two groups 
who had been brought from New Caledonia around the beginning of the 
indenture period. .A group of thirty-one people who had previously been 
indentured in Reunion were brought to work on the island of Taveuni in early 
1879, and another, of thirty-eight, arrived in 1881. It seems* however that most 
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of these early South Indian immigrants did not stay in Fiji (Gillion 1962:68-9). 

In addition, a handful of indentured labourers recruited in the North of 
India before 1903 were originally from the South. According to Lai, 76 
immigrants, or 0.2 percent of the total number who embarked in Calcutta, were 
from Madras (see Table 1). We can also assume that some of the 502 Calcutta- 
embarked immigrants whose regional origin Lai lists as “unspecified” may have 
been from the South, although since this category accounts for only 1.1 percent 
of the total number of immigrants recruited in the North, the number of South 
Indians in that group must have been very small. 


Name 

Numbers- 

emigrating 

Percentage 

North Western Province 

21,131 

46.5 

Oudh 

13,207 

29 

Bihar 

4,771 

10.5 

Central Provinces 

2,802 

6.2 

Punjab 

828 

1.8 

Rajasthan 

733 

1.6 

Overseas Colonies 

640 

1.4 

Nepal 

398 

0.9 

Bengal 

150 

0.3 

Western India 

120 

0.3 

Madras 

76 

0.2 

Other Areas 

81 

0.2 

Unspecified 

502 

1.1 

Total 

45,439 

100 


Table 1: Regional origins of Fiji's Calcutta-embarked migrants 

Source: Lai 1983:50. 

It is very likely that there were also South Indians among those immigrants 
who had already been indentured in other colonies and now re-indentured in 
Calcutta for service in Fiji. Among the 640 listed by Lai (see Table 1), 200 
came from Natal, 94 from British Guyana, and 23 from Mauritius (1983:54). 
Since, according to Lai, in Natal 67.9% of the Indian immigrants were from the 
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South, in Mauritius 31.9%, and in British Guyana 6.3%, some of those who re- 
indentured for Fiji, particularly from Natal and Mauritius, were probably South 


Indians (1983:44). 

Returned migrants from overseas colonies travelling as paying 
passengers also came to Fiji through Calcutta. Lai records 1,695 such 
migrants, among whom 740 came from Natal, 226 from British Guyana, 
141 from the Straits Settlements, 78 from Mauritius, and 37 from Ceylon 
(1983:54-5). Some of these migrants must also have originally been from 
the South of India. Nonetheless, the total number of immigrants of South 
Indian origin who came to Fiji before the opening of the Madras depot in 
1903 must have been very small, a few hundreds at the most. 

While South Indians made up only about 24 percent of the overall 
number of immigrants to Fiji during indenture, Siegel has calculated that 
about 42 percent of those who arrived after 1903 were from South India 



Table 2: South Indian immigrants sent to Fiji, 1903-1916 


Source: Adapted from Gillion 1962:209 and Siegel 1987:135. 


Regional origin of Fiji's South Indian immigrants 

The girmitiyas recruited for Fiji in the South of India between 1903 and 
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1916 included speakers of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and Kannada, as well as 
speakers of Marathi and Hindustani (Gillion 1962:51, 1977:110). Statistics 
about their home district are not available since their emigration passes have 
yet to be analysed, but according to Gillion (1962:51); most people were 
recruited in the. following districts: North Arcot, Madras, Tanjore, Coimbatore 
(in what is now the state of Tamil Nadu), Krishna, Godavari, Vishakhapatnam 
(in Andhra Pradesh), and Malabar (in Kerala). Of those recruited in the Madras 
district, Gillion states that most came from neighbouring districts, especially 
North Arcot and Chingleput, with the two districts of North Arcot and Madras 
supplying more than half the emigrants every year from 1903 to 1910 and again 
from 1914 until the end of recruitment in 1916 (1962:51; see Map 2). 

Map 2: Districts of registration of Madras-embarked immigrants to Fiji, 1903-1916 



According to Siegel’s analysis of the 589 emigration passes of South India 
girmitiyas for 1903 (1987:134-6), the main districts of origin were in the 
modem states of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, with Kerala, Karnataka, and 
Maharashtra also represented, and North Arcot as the single most important 
district, accounting for 26.5 percent of the total number of Madras emigrants 
that year. 
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The languages spoken by the 1903 Madras migrants are indicated below 
(see Table 3). Siegel cautions, however, that the breakdown of languages for 
that year is not representative of the whole period of South Indian migration to 
Fiji, as more Tamil than Telugu speakers were recruited in later years 
(1987:146). 


Language 

Number 

Percentage 

Telugu 

318 

54.0 

Tamil 

164 

27.8 

Kannada 

32 

5.4 

Malayalam 

17 

2.9 

Marathi 

33 

5.6 

Hindustani 

25 

4.2 


Table 3: Languages of the 589 Madras embarked emigrants, 1903 

Source: Siegel 1987:145. 

Unfortunately, the language of the indentured labourers was indicated only 
for the year 1903 and, as Siegel points out, their district of origin is not a good 
guide to their language: North Arcot, in modem Tamil Nadu, contributed not 
only speakers of Tamil but also of Telugu and Hindustani, while Bellary, in 
modem Karnataka, provided more speakers of Marathi than of Kannada 
(1987:146). Some migrants may also have known more than one South Indian 
language, although only one language seems to have been recorded on the 
registration pass. 

The South Indian experience in Fiji 

By the time South Indian girmitiyas started coming to Fiji, there was a long 
history in South India of short-term migration labour to Burma, Ceylon, and the 
Straits Settlements. South Indians also did not share their Northern compatriots' 
mainly religious prejudices against emigration (Gillion 1977:7, 110). Their 
problems started when they reached Fiji. 

As was the case for North Indians, the majority of South Indian immigrants 
were indentured agricultural labourers working for the colonial Sugar Refining 
Company (CSR) or other employers, although there were also some sardars, 
clerks, domestic servants, sugar mill workers, engine drivers, a few free 
immigrants under government contract as interpreters or policemen, and the 
occasional teacher or doctor (Gillion 1977:103). Many of the agricultural 
labourers were assigned to work on late established plantations in the Northwest 
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of Viti Levu where they felt isolated and homesick, while those placed among 
North Indians were particularly prone to depression and suicide. Southern 
girmitiyas were outnumbered by North Indians, who had preceded them by 
almost 25 years, had different customs, and occasionally discriminated against 
them (Gillion 1962:101, 128; 1977: 110). 

By the time the South Indians arrived, a homegrown variety of Hindustani 
was firmly established as the lingua franca on plantations (Gillion 1962:128). 
Although arrangements were made to have Tamil and Telugu speaking sardars 
and interpreters, there was a tacit policy of continuing to use Fiji Hindi. South 
Indians were said to speak Hindustani badly and many incidents of violence 
were due to misunderstandings based on an imperfect understanding of 
language (Siegel 1987:160-2). 

Research on Fiji's South Indians 

It is probably because over three quarters of the indentured immigrants 
who came to Fiji were recruited in the North that historical research about Indo- 
Fijians has tended to concentrate on North Indians and their descendants, and 
that linguistic research has focused on the development of Fiji Hindi rather than 
on the fate of the Dravidian languages which were brought to Fiji by South 
Indian immigrants. 

In spite of its title, Girmitiyas: The Origins of the Fiji Indians (1983), Brij 
Lai's book is a historical study of only the North Indian emigrants to Fiji, and, to 
my knowledge, there is no study of the origins of Fiji’s South Indian girmitiyas. 
Similarly, in his book Language contact in a plantation environment, a 
sociolinguistic history in Fiji, Siegel points to the lack of linguistic study of the 
Dravidian languages in Fiji, and states that a study of Tamil or Telugu as 
spoken in Fiji would be valuable (1987:205). Moag (1987) states that “the 
present generation of Fiji Indians... contains virtually no native speakers of 
Tamil” (1987:50) and examines the possible causes of attrition in an effort to 
formulate a general model of language loss versus maintenance based on a 
matrix of significant factors. 

LANGUAGE SHIFT: THE EROSION OF 
SOUTH INDIAN LANGUAGES 
Census data 

It is difficult to estimate the number of speakers of South Indian languages 
in Fiji today and to trace any change since South Indians first arrived. Although 
censuses of the population have been conducted every ten years (from 1881 to 
1921 and again since 1936), they include no information about language, with 
the exception of the 1956 and 1966 censuses. Nor do they include a breakdown 
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of Indo-Fijians according to their ancestors’ regional origin in India, so that 
even estimates of Indo Fijians of South Indian descent are not available (Mayer 
1973:145). The information on language provided in the 1956 and 1966 
censuses was analysed by Siegel (1973:7, 1975:128), and the figures relating to 
South Indian languages are indicated in Table 4. 


Language 

Name 

Number of households 

Percentage 

1956 

1966 

of change 

Malayalam 134 

47 

-64.9 

Tamil 

1,498 

999 

-33.3 

Telugu 

797 

301 

-62.2 

Total 

2,429 

1,347 

-44.5 


Table 4: Home languages of Indo-Fijians 

Source: Adapted from Siegel 1975:128. 

While a comparison of the 1956 and 1966 figures clearly indicates a loss 
for each of the three South Indian languages listed, a few questions arise. In 
both census schedules, people were asked, “What language do the members of 
this household speak amongst themselves?” Nine alternatives were listed, eight 
Indian language names and a category labeled “Other” (1958:52, 1968:91). 

Kannada, spoken by some of the indentured labourers who came to Fiji, 
does not appear in the tabulation of results in the report. While it is possible that 
Kannada had indeed disappeared by 1956, the results of the census cannot be 
interpreted as proof of its demise, since Kannada was not one of the alternatives 
listed, and any speaker of Kannada would have been classified under the 
category “Other.” 

Although enumerators were instructed to record only one language, the one 
most commonly used, the report on the 1956 census indicates that “many 
schedules were returned with two or more marked” (1958:52), in which case 
only the first alternative marked was recorded. (The report on the 1966 census 
does not mention multiple answers, but it is likely that they again occurred since 
the same question and answer format was used, and that the same recording 
procedure as for the 1956 census was followed.) This means that a household 
of mixed North and South Indians, or of mixed Tamil and Telugu speakers, for 
instance, would be classified under only one language category. It should also 
be noted that for 183 households in 1956 and 3 in 1966, the language is 
recorded as “not stated.” 
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Finally, the numbers indicated are those of households, and it is difficult to 
deduce the number of individual speakers, given that household size varied, and 
that more than one language may have been spoken in some households (Mayer 
1973:145). Mayer comments that the 1956 figures indicate a propdrtion of 
South Indian language speaking households of about 10 percent of the total 
number of Indo-Fijian households, while the proportion of South Indian 
descendants was probably still close to what it was by the end of indenture, that 
is around 25%. He concludes that it is “by no means certain that Southern 
languages were spoken in all households of the Southern cultural group” 
(.1973:145). 

In spite of the difficulties of interpretation of census results, it is clear-that 
the loss of South Indian language speakers revealed by a comparison of the 
1956 and 1966 figures Rad started much earlier. Pillai suggests that the erosion 
of South Indian languages in Fiji started almost as soon as South Indian 
girmitiyas arrived, due to the much larger number of North Indians and their 
earlier arrival, which meant that Fiji Hindi was already the lingua franca on 
plantations, so that the South Indian languages soon were reduced to what he 
calls “domestic languages” (1971:3). 

Map 3: The Province of Fiji 



Note: The small island provinces of Lau, Lomaiviti, and Rotuma are not represented. 

The 1966 census also includes a table of languages, spoken by province. 
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Table 5 shows, for each province, the number of households, where each of the 
three South Indian languages listed by name in the schedule is spoken. Map 3 
shows the provinces of Fiji. 


Province 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Total 

Ba 

24 

573 

148 

745 

Bua 





Cakaudrove 

1 

11 

6 

18 

Kadavu 





Lau 





Lomaiviti 


3 

1 

4 

Macuata 


20 

15 

35 

Nadroga/Navosa 

7 

181 

21 

209 

Naitasiri 

4 

10 


14 

Namosi 





Ra 

5 

149 

102 

261 

Rewa (excl. 

Suva City) 


1 


1 

Suva City 

6 

42 

8 

56. 

Serua 


2 


2 

Tailevu 


7 


7 

Rotuma 






Table 5: South Indian language-speaking households by province, 1966 

Source: Adapted from Report on the census of the population. 1966 (1968). 

Most descendants of south Indians in Fiji live on the Western side of the 
main island of Viti Levu and in the Northwest of the second largest island, 
Vanua Levu. The largest concentration of South Indian language speaking 
households is the province of Ba with 745, followed by Ra and Nadroga/Navosa 
with over 200 households each, and smaller numbers in Suva city and Macuata 
(see Map 4). 

Ba Province also has the highest number for each of the three South Indian 
languages (Tamil: 573, Telugu: 148, Malayalam: 24), while Nadroga/Navosa 
has the next largest number of Tamil speaking households (181), and Ra the 
second largest number of Telugu speaking households (102). The number of 
Malayalam speaking households is very small in all provinces, the highest 
number being less than 25. 
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Map 4: South Indian speaking households in Fiji, 1966 




Source: Based on Report on the census of the population, 1966 (1968). 

Language surveys 
Previous surveys 

If census information is scarce and its interpretation problematic, the few 
language surveys conducted in Fiji are of even less help in tracing the evolution 
of the use of South Indian Languages. Of the four previous language surveys 
(Adam 1958, White 1971, Siegel 1973, May 1990), only Siegel contains any 
information on South Indian Languages. Siegel surveyed 145 Indo-Fijians in the 
Nadi area, and his Table II (1973:12) indicates that two were speakers of Tamil 
-- out of 23 who identified themselves as “South Indians” — but he makes no 
comment about them. The only other reference to South Indian languages in his 
paper is the analysis of the 1956 and 1966 census data mentioned earlier, which 
leads him to conclude that they are “dying out.” (1973:7) 
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The 1993 survey 

In June and July 1999, a survey of language use and attitudes was carried 
out ip Fiji by the author and Jan Tent. The aim of the survey was to identify the 
use and functions of, and attitudes towards, the various languages used in Fiji, 
in order in particular to ascertain the extent of language shift or maintenance. 
The survey was conducted by administering a questionnaire to a stratified 
sample of the population in three areas, the Suva metropolitan area, the Western 
Side of the main island of Viti Levu, and the North of the second largest island, 
Vanua Levu. While in Suva first language speakers of Fijian and Fiji Hindi 
were surveyed to ascertain whether these languages are being displaced by 
English, the part of the survey carried out in the West and North concentrated 
on Indo-Fijians of South Indian descent, and one of its major aim was to 
establish whether South Indian languages are being further eroded. 

For the “South Indian” half of the survey, a questionnaire containing over 
200 items on language use and attitudes was administered to 463 Indo-Fijians of 
South Indian decent. Each informant was given the choice of answering 
questions in Fiji Hindi or in English. The questionnaire was administered by a 
team of 11 Indo-Fijian interviewers, 10 linguistics students and one lecturer, all 
from the University of the South Pacific. The interviewers either were, of South 
Indian descent themselves or had close relatives who were, and they carried out 
the survey in their home area or that of their relatives. The area covered by the 
survey included urban and rural locations on the Western Side of Viti Levu, 
specifically in and around the towns of Sigatoka, Nadi, Lautoka, Ba, Tavua, and 
Rakiraki; and in and around Labasa town on Vanua Levu (See Map 5). 

Map 5: Areas studied in the 1993 survey 
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Computer data entry has been completed and a statistical analysis has only 
just started. However, a few results are already clear and some trends can be 
tentatively outlined. Speakers of each of the three South Indian Languages still 
present in Fiji were found, with the largest number being speakers of Tamil, 
followed by Telugu, then Malayalam. Speakers of Tamil and Telugu were 
found in all the areas surveyed, and speakers of Malayalam in 7 out of the 11 
areas. No speaker of Kannada was found, and occasionally an informant would 
ask what Kannada was. No informant has been found so far, during the survey 
or since, who has even heard of any Indo-Fijian who knows or knew Kannada. 

As both Mayer (1973) and Siegel (1973) had already found, many Indo- 
Fijians of South Indian decent do not speak any Dravidian language. The 
largest number of speakers of each of the three languages still present is among 
people over 50 years of age, and the smallest among the youngest group, which 
seems to indicate a continuing trend of language erosion. There are also more 
people who have an understanding of a South Indian language but do not speak 
it, or do not speak it well, than there are fluent speakers of that language. This 
presence of a large number of passive bilinguals is also an indicator that a shift 
away from South Indian languages is continuing. When first asked whether they 
spoke any of the South Indian languages (Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and 
Kannada were listed), some informants answered that they did not. Later on 
however, when they were asked how good they were at speaking Tamil (etc.), 
they rated themselves as “poor” rather than “not able to,” indicating at least 
some active knowledge of the language. A number of informants have some 
knowledge of more than one South Indian language, and information 
concerning the language or languages known by their parents and grandparents 
revealed quite a few families with a “mixed” language background. 

Place of residence may be a more important indicator than level of 
education or socio economic class, as more speakers of South Indian languages 
were found in rural than in urban areas, as was predicted. Only a detailed 
analysis will reveal whether this is statistically significant, however. Similarly, 
the analysis will reveal whether women were significantly more likely to know 
a South Indian Language than men, as was predicted on the basis of the relative 
isolation of women, particularly in rural areas. 

In spite of a continuing trend towards loss, there are areas which seem to 
be strongholds of South Indian languages. The area around Rakiraki, in 
particular, has a number of households with young children who are fluent 
speakers of Tamil. Among the older age group, the rural areas around Sigatoka 
have a high concentration of Muslim speakers of Malayalam, while Batinikama, 
near Labasa, has a high proportion of Anglicans who know Tamil 6r Telugu. 
Tamil is also used in at least one of the pre-schools in the Rakiraki area. So 
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while it may be true that South Indian languages in Fiji are “dying out,” there 
are families who not only continue to use these languages, but seem intent on 
passing them on to the next generation. 

LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE: THE ROLE OF THE SANG AMS 

As early as the late 1910’s, South Indians in Fiji started informal schools 
where Tamil and Telugu were taught. One of the earliest was the Malau school, 
near Penang (Ra), where children were taught reading and writing in Tamil 
(Pillai 1971: 10). As for organised efforts towards the maintenance of South 
Indian Languages and culture, they have been led almost single-handedly by the 
Sangams, which started their work soon after the end of indenture, in the 
1920’s. The record of the colonial government with respect to the education of 
the girmitiyas' children is clear from the 1911 census rates for literacy in any 
language: 9.4 percent for Indians, against 52.8 percent for Fijians, and 86.5 
percent for Europeans (Gillion 1962: 160). As for South Indian Languages, 
Siegel shows that government official believed that they were being steadily 
displaced by Fiji Hindi, which was fast becoming a lingua franca among all 
Indians, and that this was to be unofficially encouraged. In a memorandum to 
the Colonial Secretary (CSO 4780/1927), the director of Education, A.A. 
Wright wrote: “We should avoid a tendency towards a multiplication of 
languages and without actually opposing Tamil and other Indian languages to 
foster a general adoption of Hindustani”(Siegel 1987:204). 

In 1926 the Then India Sanmarga Ikya Sangam , (T.LS.I. Sangam) was 
founded in Ra (Pillai 1971:17). The “Sangam/’ as it soon became known, 
undertook social and educational work, established schools managed by local 
committees where South Indian languages were taught, with the help of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, which provided teachers from India (Mayer 1973:9, 
Gillion 1977:111). The T.I.S.I. Sangam , which started as a loose association of 
small groups on the Western Side of Viti Levu, was registered as a company in 
1937, after which it became more highly organised, centralised in Nadi, and 
gradually came to take on a particularly Tamil flavour. As a reaction against its 
Western Side location a Madras Maha Sangam (MMS) was founded in Suva in 
1927, and a Telugu organisation, the Dakshina India Andhra Sangam (DIA 
Sangam), was founded in Ra in 1941, encouraged by the regionalism prevalent 
in India at the time (Gillion 1977:111-2). 

A T.LS.I. Sangam' s submission to the 1926 Education Commission 
regarding the teaching of South Indian Languages failed, and members decided 
to take their children’s education into their own hands. In 1930 and 1931, 
T.I.S.I. Sangam schools opened in Nadi, Ba, Rakiraki, Tavua, and a M.M.S 
school was established in Tailevu. The T.LS.I. Sangam School in Lovu, near 
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Lautoka, opened in 1934. Most of these schools survived, in spite of the lack of 
support of the government and a spate of natural disasters in the early 1930’s, 
some schools being destroyed and rebuilt several times (Pillai 1971:25-32). 

As a result of pressure from the Sangam, a 1937 report on education 
allowed second language instruction in any of the Indian vernaculars, though it 
recommended the use of English as a medium of instruction for non-Hindi 
speaking Indians (Pillai 1971:38). In 1946, according to the Sangam 
convention’s annual report, there were 774 students of Tamil, 341 of Telugu, 
and 75 of Malayalam (Siegel 1987:204). 

The teaching of South Indian languages seems to have almost died out 
some time in the 1950’s, and some of our survey informants blame the attrition 
of South Indian languages on the fact that the Sangam stopped teaching them. 
But there was a renewed push for South Indian language teaching between 1982 
and 1984. Table 6 shows the number of primary school children taking Tamil 
and Telugu language classes in recent years. 


Year 

Tamil 

Telugu 

1988 

1962 

979 


2199 

985 

1992 

2393 

886 

1994 

1689 

676 


Table 6: Primary school pupils enrolled in Tamil and Telugu classes 1988, 1990, 1992, and 1994 
Source: Based on Sangam annual convention magazine. 1989,1991, 1992, 1994. 

Since Sangam Schools are open to all, these figures represent not only 
children of South Indian background, but may also include children of North 
Indian, Fijian, European, and mixed ancestry. Even “South Indian” children 
may not be learning the language of their forebears, since classes are sometimes 
simply divided in half, and children are assigned arbitrarily to a Tamil or a 
Telugu class (Mrs. N.R. Reddy, personal communication). 

In 1992, according to the Sangam annual convention magazine (1992:54), 
Tamil was being taught in 20 primary schools, and Telugu in 7 of those same 
schools. The 1991 magazine mentions that Malayalam was being taught at only 
one school, in Rakiraki, to a small — unspecified — number of children 
(1991:71). South Indian languages are not examinable subjects, in spite of 
Sangam submissions to the Ministry of Education, and are not taught in high 
school. 

In the last decade the Sangam has received help with Tamil textbooks, 
readers and audiocassettes from Madurai Kamaraj University through their 
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World Tamil Service, and from Tamil University of Thanjavur. It also started 
producing, around 1984, its own series of readers and exercise books in Tamil 
and Telugu, and it has held training workshops for teachers of South Indian lan¬ 
guages. Nonetheless, concerns continue regarding the scarcity of materials, the 
inadequate number of teachers, the level of proficiency of both teachers and 
students, and the lack of understanding and support of parents and of the 
government. 

LANGUAGE VARIETY AND ATTITUDES 
Attitudes towards language varieties 

No study exists to date, to my knowledge, of the varieties of South Indian 
languages spoken in Fiji, and the only glimpses we have, are reveled through 
attitudes about the speech of South Indians and their descendants. 

South Indians were sometimes blamed — along with Europeans — for what 
was considered a corrupt form of Hindustani, which Siegel identifies as 
Plantation Pidgin Hindustani (1987:175-6). Mayer relates the stereotype that 
South Indians, including those bom in Fiji, spoke Hindi with an accent, no 
matter how fluent they were. He mentions meeting, in the course of his 
sociological research in 1951, an educated Northerner who claimed he could 
identify a South Indian Speaking Hindi, “even if this man had never talked a 
Southern language in his life’’ (1973:138). Descendants of South Indians still 
report occasionally being teased about their alleged accent in Hindi, in 
particular the lack of distinction between aspirated and unaspirated obstruents 
(Lila Naidu, personal communication). The lack of aspirated obstruents is 
evident in interviews conducted in Fiji Hindi with some of the author’s survey 
informants. 

The Hindi of Fiji’s South Indians and their descendants has not been the 
only object of criticism. South Indian languages were sometimes described by 
Northerners are sounding like “peas shaken in a cup” (Mayer 1973:146) or 
“shaking stones in a tin can” (Siegel 1987:183). Krishna claims that the Telugu 
of isolated communities in Fiji is often characterised as harsh, rustic, and having 
incorporated too many borrowings from other languages (1973:4). Tabsu 
Gounder reports that Tamil speakers from India and from Fiji find it hard to 
understand each other (personal communication). Many Dravidian speakers 
seem to feel that their Tamil (for instance) is not as “good” as “real” Tamil, and 
one of the Sangam officials, in a 1988 letter to the Permanent Secretary for 
Education reproduced in the Sangam's annual convention magazine, expresses 
the hope that “the Tamils of Fiji would one day speak the purest tongue” 
(1989:49). 
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A study of the varieties of Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam used in Fiji 
would be of great interest, and the author has started to gather samples of all 
three varieties. 

Attitudes towards language use 

The first South Indians who arrived in Fiji faced a great deal of pressure to 
learn Hindustani quickly and to stop using their own language, at least in the 
presence of North Indians. Speaking a South Indian language was viewed as 
divisive and sometimes almost sinister, as some Northerners viewed it as a 
deliberate attempt to keep a secret language (Mayer 1973:146). 

It was mostly those bom in India who insisted on the use at home and the 
teaching in school of South Indian languages, while the young tended to be self- 
conscious about speaking them, and some considered it an unfair burden on 
South Indian children to have to learn an additional language (Mayer 1973:146). 
During our survey, interviewers reported how surprised and thrilled many of the 
older informants were to be asked questions about South Indian languages. As a 
consequence, a second stage of research is now under way, in which some of 
the students who administered questionnaires during the survey are conducting 
with these older informants semi-structured interviews which will complement 
the survey data with more qualitative information on language use and attitudes, 
as well as gather the language samples already mentioned. As of August 1994, 
about 30 interviews and 20 language samples had been gathered. 

CONCLUSION 

South Indian languages have been spoken in Fiji for about a hundred years, 
and while they seem to have steadily been losing ground, three of them are still 
alive among some families in many areas of the country, and maintenance 
efforts on the part of the Sangam, once in abeyance, have redoubled in the last 
decade. Research on South Indian languages in Fiji has been almost non¬ 
existent, hence the mostly descriptive nature of this paper. It is hoped that the 
analysis of the author’s survey, interviews, and language samples will provide a 
basis for a more comprehensive study of these languages. 

While the erosion of South Indian languages is almost undoubtedly 
continuing, what is less clear is the impact of maintenance efforts. Research on 
language maintenance of minority languages has demonstrated the crucial role 
parents have in deciding to pass on the language to their children in the home, 
regardless of whether any official attempts at maintenance exist, such as the 
teaching of the language in schools. In fact, as Dorain shows (1981:27), 
minority languages can survive quite well without being taught in schools. 
When they are taught, however, parents’ understanding and support of language 
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teaching programmes are also of paramount importance, and this is identified by 
Fiji’s Sangam officials themselves as a problem area. 

Another important factor is the discrepancy between the language variety 
spoken in the home and that taught in schools. The variety of the minority 
language spoken in the home often has low prestige in the eyes of its own 
speakers in spite of its strong role as a means of cultural identification. This is 
certainly the case in Fiji, where home varieties of Tamil, Telugu, and Malaya- 
lam are often described by their speakers as ‘rough’ or ‘broken’, while the 
standard variety taught in schools is referred to as ‘good’ or ‘beautiful’. Dorain 
cautions that “given a local dialect which is already in a precarious state, 
teaching the standard language form of that dialect may only serve to usher the 
local form out of existence more quickly by underscoring its nonstandard 
character’’ (1978:652). 

There is also the danger that the teaching of the standard variety in schools 
may lull parents into a false sense of security about the survival of the language, 
and that they may think it is better to let the schools teach ‘good’ Tamil (for 
instance) than for them to continue to use ‘broken’ Tamil at home. If at the 
same time concerns about the quality of teaching and learning are well-founded, 
this may lead to producing a generation of children who know a smattering of a 
South Indian language - or merely know about it - rather than being fluent in 
the home variety of their parents or grandparents. These issues will have to be 
faced by those who want to see Dravidian languages maintained in Fiji. 


NOTES 

* I wish to express my gratitude to all the informants, to the students who 
participated in the 1993 survey, to Susan Ricketts and George Nicole for the 
computer data entry, to my colleagues Jan Tent and Veena Khan for their 
enthusiastic help and valuable comments, to Professor Subramani for encouraging 
me to pursue this research project, to Messrs N.K. Naidu, G.S. Naidu, and N.R. 
Reddy, of the T.I.S.I. Sangam , for their generosity with their time, knowledge, and 
publications, and to the university of the South Pacific for funding two research 
projects related to the study of South Indian languages in Fiji. Thanks also to Jeff 
Siegel for comments on a previous draft. A slightly different version of this article 
was presented in January 1994 at the International Conference on the Maintenance 
of Indian Languages and Culture Abroad held in Mysore. 

The word Girmitiya is derived from girmit, borrowed from English ‘agreement,’ 
which referred, and continues to refer, to the indenture period in Fiji. 
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Preserving Pluralism in the Context Of 
Development and Modernization: The Case of 
Mauritius with Particular Reference to the Indo- 
Mauritians and their Languages 

VINESH Y. HOOKOOMSING 


INTRODUCTION 

Among the Indian Diaspora, scattered over the world, the Indo-Mauritians 
offer the shining profile of what looks like the most successful overseas Indian 
community. Hindus and Muslims together, they represent more than two-thirds 
of the population of Mauritius, a demographic reality which is by itself of 
considerable weight given the size of the overall population - just over a million 
- and of the island: only 720 square miles. They have shaped the social, cultural 
and political life of Modem Mauritius, and provided political leadership ever 
since the emergence of their elite in the 1930s. India, the ancestral motherland is 
not very far, and the shores of the subcontinent and the island are bathed by the 
same Indian Ocean. 

Mauritius then seems to possess all the necessary ingredients that would 
make it look like the ideal reference within the Indian Diaspora. To what extent 
this may truly be the case in actual reality is no doubt a matter of appreciation. 
But the signs of the Indo-Mauritian “miracle” - to use a much-quoted cliche 
when referring to the current economic success of Mauritius - are very visible, 
so much so that one is tempted to go beyond appearances. After all they may be 
deceptive! This is precisely what I will attempt to do by examining the theme of 
my paper from a three-fold perspective, which is: 

1. The view from the seaside: the “post-card” image depicting the colourful 
presence of India in Mauritius; 

2. The view from the inside: a problem-based approach to what it means to be a 
Mauritian of Indian origin in a plural society; 

3. The view beyond the horizon: the challenge of modernity and therefore the 
meaning to be given to language, culture and identity. 

The view from the seaside or the post-card perspective 

This is what I would call the outsider’s perspective. Light, exotic and 
gently superficial, it highlights the Indianness of Mauritius: Shivalas , shrines 
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and mosques all over the island; women in saris, salwar kameez and dazzling 
jewelry; film songs on radio, TV and videos; shops, markets and bazaars 
displaying oriental goods and styles; festivals and rituals celebrated all the year 
round. 

The tourist and visitor are irresistibly attracted by the tropicalized oriental 
flavour of Mauritius. That is probably what the taste was like in the good old 
colonial days, during which the Indian presence added colour, variety and spice 
to the otherwise black and white landscape. Mauritian literature of the 19 th and 
early 20 th century is full of folk stereotypes depicting the Indian labourer, cake- 
seller, milkman, gardener and cart-driver. They were not real flesh and blood 
characters; just part of the scenery; figures that were bom from the “natural” 
order of things and were meant to validate the power and permanence of the 
French-dominated way of life. 

But already at the turn of the century, there were signs that the place of the 
Indian within Mauritian society was not fixed for eternity. New figures were 
emerging, reflected in the shift in literature from harmless folk figures to that of 
the sensuous Indian woman, symbol of temptation and of the destruction of 
white society and civilization. Indeed, what the writers and novelists of the 
1930s feared the most was the Indianization of the island. 

Were they alive today, they no doubt would conclude their worst fears 
have come true. To the casual observer, contemporary Mauritius may have an 
air of little India. Not only in its social, cultural and human landscape, but 
specially in its political and administrative setup: Indo-Mauritians are indeed 
very much visible in the public sector where they tend to hold key offices -- a 
situation which often generates a feeling of “malaise” within the complex ethnic 
setup of the society. This French word, meaning a fuzzy feeling of discomfort, 
has developed a typically local significance to express a mixture of socio-ethnic 
ill feeling, frustration and resentment. 

Indo-Mauritians also tend to dominate the political power structure based 
on a Westminster type of constitution which concentrates power into the hands 
of the Prime Minister. By tacit convention, largely inspired from the unwritten 
acceptance of ethnic majority rule, it has been taken for granted that the latter is 
a Hindu. 

Taken together, the various facets of our Indian make-up tend to show a 
high profile and thus confirm the impression of an over-whelming presence. But 
this may be just a perception, a construed reality or, to put it more crudely, a 
myth perpetuated for the sake of appearance. The post-card image! So let us 
have a look at the other side of the picture, towards those bitter and sweet sugar 
cane fields. 
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The view from inside 

It is there that our story started: from slavery to indenture, to independence and 
to present day development within the global liberal economic system. The 
viewpoint from which I will attempt to unfold the perspective from within is 
1935, the centenary celebrations of the arrival of Indian immigrants to 
Mauritius. 

It was not by any account a massive event in terms of popular involvement, 
nor was it very inspiring in terms of content and commitment. But it had 
important symbolic significance in the sense that it marks the beginning of a 
form of Indian nationalism in Mauritius. I will call it the “elite form,” in the 
absence of a better term, on the following grounds: 

> The organizers were Indo-Mauritian intellectuals and professionals, some of 
whom had freshly come back from British Universities; 

> All the speeches made on that occasion were in English; 

> A historical account of the Indians in Mauritius, the first of its kind, was 
published on that occasion. It was written in French by an Indo-Mauritian; 

> No reference was made to the abolition of slavery, which actually led to the 
beginning of Indian immigration. 

The elite nature of the emerging Indian nationalism in Mauritius is clearly 
illustrated by its desire to collaborate not only with the colonial power but also 
with the Franco-Mauritian bourgeoisie, which controlled Mauritian economy 
and society. Collaboration and compromise as practised by the Mauritian Indian 
elite, which emerged in the 1930s shaped the mode of integration of the 
Mauritian Indian community at large. 

This sounds like a sweeping statement, which could imply that there was 
no attempt at developing Indian nationalism at mass level, no form of popular 
conflict and resistance. My friend Uttama Bissoondoyal has listed a long agenda 
of promises to keep, starting from the spiritual upliftment of the masses, their 
struggle for justice and dignity. 

In contrast to the earlier elitist approach, the 1940s witnessed the 
emergence of a mass Indian nationalist movement whose leaders had spent their 
study years in India and were inspired by the philosophy and ideals of the 
Mahatma. Indeed, a more correct assessment of that crucial period would no 
doubt show that both the elite perspective of compromise and collaboration and 
the mass movement of confrontation and resistance were present and vied with 
each other for political expression and leadership. However, in the particular 
colonial set up of Mauritius - a plantation society created and dominated from 
its origin by the Franco-Mauritian bourgeoisie - the Western-trained Indian 
elite’s message and approach was far more acceptable. And it got through. From 
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then on, the whole destiny of the Mauritian Indian community - cultural, social, 
economic and political - was to a large extent shaped and controlled by its 
collaborative elite. 

The power structure within the society at large thus remained unchallenged 
and the transfer of state power from the metropolis to the Indo-Mauritius elite 
was done smoothly, as a result of which political independence was achieved 
without mass anti-colonial struggle. 

The maintenance of post-colonial status quo has had in my view far- 
reaching consequences within the Indo-Mauritius community. For one thing, the 
latter tended to look towards the state-controlled by its elite -- for the 
maintenance of its values and interests. Instead of re-informing and extending 
its internal networking through dynamic community-based structures and 
organizations, it tended to sit back and look towards the state for resources and 
institutional backup. 

With political independence and the emergence of Mauritian nationalism 
as a counter-force, state-sponsored community values and interests - promoted 
under the policy of unity in diversity - had little appeal to the rebellious young 
generation of the 70s. The solidarity of class, people and nation carried more 
weight than the sense of ethnic belonging. The concept of “Mauritianism,” that 
is Mauritian nationalism, became more important than the official policy 
recognizing ethnic diversity and promoting cultural pluralism. 

There was thus a kind of divorce between the state and society at large, 
between the Indo-Mauritian elite and the masses it was supposed to be 
connected to. But I believe there was more to it than just the independence 
factor. I will offer the following explanatory points for consideration: 

> The relation between state and community values and interests: state-based or 
state-sponsored mechanisms are by their very nature clogged down with 
bureaucracy and red-tapism. They are therefore not always appropriate for 
cultural maintenance and development; 

^ These mechanisms are more often than not western-inspired and function 
according to norms of procedure and accountability which may be culturally 
counter-productive; 

^ With the democratization and spread of education, school values have tended 
to supersede home values. These school-based values generally correspond to 
Western-based norms and patterns. Their impact on the Indo-Mauritian’s value 
system has yet to be determined, but it may be safely assumed that the 
traditional home values have been gradually losing their grip; 

> Economic development and social mobility have resulted in the development 
of an increasingly, urbanized Indo-Mauritian middle-class within which class 
values and life-styles are typically more important than the traditional commu¬ 
nity values. 
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Beyond the horizon: what perspective? 

The middle-class trend seems to me to have been aggravated in the 80s, 
when industrialization and modernization swept the whole country away in the 
typical spirit of liberalism and market economy. Viewed against this 
background, the Indo-Mauritian destiny would seem trapped between the state 
and the market. 

In the 70s, the elite used state leverage in its attempt to engineer the destiny 
of the group. But it achieved limited success according to me, largely because 
of its own limitations as a Western-oriented collaborative elite. In the 80s, 
riding the new wave of market economy and liberalism, a new figure has 
emerged: the business entrepreneur. But the Indo-Mauritian entrepreneur’s 
share of the market is still very limited. Furthermore, the latter is governed by 
the forces, which make little room for tradition and culture. 

In fact, Mauritius is gradually moving into an “open” society, which is the 
price to pay for successful modernization under a liberal economic development 
programme. In its way towards the “open” society, it is being progressively 
integrated into the Western-dominated global network, which has little or no 
consideration for differences and peculiarities. The state too no longer protects. 
Actually, it is using its power - sometimes forcefully - to smooth out obstacles 
and facilitate integration into the global world. 

To what extent then is the concept of pluralism valid and significant within 
the perspective of globalization? The issue has been raised by Thomas Eriksen, 
the Norwegian anthropologist With Trinidad and Mauritius in mind, he 
questions the continued relevance of pluralism as a label applied to these two 
societies, and offers an alternative explanation which points to what he calls the 
development of the post-ethnic society. Referring to the kind of ‘cultural 
pluralism’ specific to Mauritius, Eriksen (1993:91) argues that it is gradually 
becoming a form of “plurality in life-worlds endemic to modernity.” According 
to him: 

This implies, by definition, a form of ‘unity in diversity’ in so far as everybody is 
a citizen. Systematic communication of cultural difference tends to be mediated by 
the state and its agencies, the market and/or the mass media, which are the 
unifying, reflexive interfaces of modernity. 

Ethnicity, says Eriksen (1993:90) is changing in meaning and significance 
as Mauritian society is changing. It is being replaced not necessarily by 
nationalism but by aspects of modem individualism associated with industrial 
capitalism and the capitalist world market. There are signs that we are heading 
towards the commodity society, but I am not sure whether this would imply, as 
Eriksen believes (1993:185), the existence of a “cultural supermarket” where 
beliefs and practices may be changed as easily as one changes one’s shirt. 
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Language and Identity: A Changing Landscape 

To illustrate my point, I will refer to the relative significance of two 
important symbols of Indo-Mauritian identity: religion and language. In the case 
of religion, which is a more fundamental marker, a comparison of the post¬ 
independence Census figures of 1972, 1983 and 1990 shows a remarkable 
stability, which clearly disproves the alarmist echoes of massive conversion that 
we hear from time to time. 



1972 

1983 

1990 

Total Population 

826,199 

966,863 

1,022,456 

Hinduism 

426,356 

507,207 

534,932 


(51%) 

(52.5%) 

(52.3%) 

Islam 

136,996 

160,190 

171,863 


(16.6%) 

(16.6%) 

(16.8%) 


TableI: Religion 


Source: Mauritius Census publications 

In contrast, the picture that comes out of the same census returns for Indian 
languages shows significant changes. Before referring to them, let me explain 
briefly the sociolinguitic categories used in the Census. Until the 1990 Census, 
the normal practice has been to distinguish between Language of Forefathers, 
that is ancestral languages (AL) and Language currently spoken at home (CL). 
Actual competence in and use of AL is not considered important because AL’s 
main function is to identify the “Linguistic Group” to which function is to 
identify the “Linguistic Group” to which the respondent belongs. In 1972 the 
latter could only choose one AL from the pre-established list he was presented 
with and which did not include Bhojpuri or Arabic, for instance. In 1983, there 
was no pre-established list and the respondent was free to choose his/her AL. 
Furthermore, an introductory Census note bestowed the status of language to 
Bhojpuri. 

The 1990 census brought some additional and more radical changes. First, 
it gave the respondent the possibility of listing two AL (or CL) on the basis of 
matemal/paternal distinction. This clearly represents a far-reaching innovation, 
for the recognition of ancestral bilingualism means that the concept of 
“Linguistic Group” established on the “one AL” criterion may be questioned. 
For the time being, the Census-based bilingual population, whether ancestral or 
current, counts for about 11% of the total population, which represents a 
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sizeable group though still too small to significantly upset the overall picture. 
But then figures, especially census figures, are not very meaningful per se. 
Their importance lies rather in the trends and patterns that they indicate. 

Another innovation brought in the 1990 Census was the reintroduction of 
the Literacy Language (LL) category - “Languages read and written” - which 
existed in the 1952 Census but was dropped thereafter. There is no simple or 
standard definition of literacy competence. The one used in the Census defines 
Literacy Language as one in which “the person can, with understanding, both 
read and write a simple statement in his or her everyday life.” 

The sociolinguistic landscape that emerges from the juxtaposition of the 
three language categories (AL, CL, LL) is rich and revealing, specially when we 
look at it from the perspective of the Indian Languages. In the tables that follow, 
I have included Creole for the sake of comparison because it is the major 
common language of Mauritius. 



1972 

1983 

1990 

Total Population 


826,199 

966,863 

1,022,456 

Creole 

AL 

272,975 

280,377 

345,802 



(33.0%) 

(29.0%) 

(33.8%) 


CL 

428,427 

521,950 

618,226 



(51.8%) 

(54.0%) 

(60.5%) 

Hindi 

AL 

320,881 

208,450 

38,142 




(21.6%) 

(3.7%) 


CL 


111,134 

12,845 




(11.5%) 

(1.2%) 

Bhojpuri 

AL 


180,983 

343,798 




(18.7%) 

(33.6%) 


CL 

- 

147,050 

201,616 


- 

(20.4%) 

(19.7%) 


Urdu 

AL 

71,668 

55,347 

45,274 



(8.7%) 

(5.7%) 

(4.4%) 


CL 

23,470 

23,572 

6,804 
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(2.8%) 

(2.4%) 

(0.7%) 

Arabic 

AL 

- 

68,033 

1,686 



- 

(7.0%) 

(0.2%) 


CL 

- 

1,813 

280 



- 

(0.2%) 


Tamil 

AL 

56.757 

66,154 

47,946 



(6.9%) 

(6.8%) 

(4.7%) 


CL 

29.094 

35,646 

8,002 



(3.5%) 

(3.7%) 

(0.8%) 

Telugu 

AL 

24,233 

25,619 

21,027 



(2.9%) 

(2.7%) 

(2.05%) 


CL 

17,634 

15,364 

6,437 



(2.1%) 

(1.6%) 

(0.6%) 

Marathi 

AL 

16,553 

20,412 

17,730 



(2.0%) 

(2.1%) 

(1.7%) 


CL 

12,036 

12,420 

7,535 



(1.5%) 

(1.3%) 

(0.7%) 

Gujrathi 


2,028 

1,707 

2,181 



(0.2%) 

(0.2%) 

(0.2%) 



403 

531 

290 



(0.05%) 

(0.05%) 

(0.03%) 


Table 2:1972-1990: Evolution of ancestral language (al) and current language (cl) 

Source: Idem. 


A cursory examination of the above data indicates a steady decline of the 
standard Indian languages. Hindi for example has been almost totally displaced 
by Bhojpuri as AL and CL. This no doubt reflects historical and sociolinguistic 
truth, but it also illustrates a very significant change in language attitude. 
Bhojpuri was traditionally looked down upon as the low language with Hindi 
fulfilling all the functions of the high language. Hindi is no doubt still the 
prestige language of reference, but the very existence of Bhojpuri as well as its 
role and relevance have been forcefully emphasized. 

(There is actually a close parallel between the Hindi-Bhojpuri and the 
French-Creole diglossic pairs in Mauritius. The latter has undergone 
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considerable readjustment since the 70s and it also has to a large extent set the 
trend for Hindi-Bhojpuri re-adjustment in the 80s). 

The Hindi-Bhpjpuri shift may also be attributed to what I would call the 
impact of modernity. Hindi and the values associated with it used to be acquired 
through the traditional community network of baitkas and socio-cultural 
associations. Now it is taught in the formal context of the modem school. The 
baitkas no longer exist or function as such. Hindi has almost completely lost its 
status of a traditional ancestral language - a function now performed by 
Bhojpuri - but the loss has been compensated by its newly acquired status of 
literacy language to which I will refer later. 

The same observation would apply to Urdu, the second major standard 
Indian language of Mauritius, except that in the case of Urdu, there has been a 
more dramatic change. Traditionally the main reference language of the Indo- 
Mauritian Muslims, Urdu was displaced by Arabic in the 1983 Census, a 
phenomenon which can only be understood by reference to the geopolitical 
context which was then prevailing in the world, more particularly in the Middle 
East. This explanation is confirmed by the virtual disappearance of Arabic in 
the 1990 returns, but then Urdu too keeps a very low profile. Since the Muslim 
population of Mauritius has not diminished, one is tempted to conclude that the 
concept of ancestral language is no longer applicable to it and that the language 
traditionally associated with Islam in Mauritius no longer functions as a marker 
of ethnic identity. 

In the case of minor standard Indian languages - Tamil, Telugu, Marathi (I 
will not consider Gujarati, which has now become a largely residual language of 
reference) - the trend already observed seems to indicate a sharp decline 
between 1983 and 1990. A possible explanation points towards a shift in favour 
of Creole, or bilingualism with Creole, but not Bhojpuri in spite of the latter’s 
historical and cultural claim as a link language among Indo-Mauritians. 



Ancestral 

Bilingualism 

Current 

Bilingualism 

Bhoj + Hindi 

32,917(3.2%) 

20,976 (2.0%) 

Bhoj + Urdu 

3,553 (0.3%) 

603 (0.06%) 

Bhoj + Tam-Tel-Mar 

1,366 (0.1%) 

351 (0.03%) 

Bhoj + other Indian L 

163 

23 

TOTAL 

37,999(3.7%) 

21,953(2.1%) 


Table 3: Billingualism: Bhojpuri another language 
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Ancestral 

Bilingualism 

Current 

Bilingualism 

Creole + Hindi 

2,281 (0.2%) 

3,426 (0.3%) 

Creole + Bhoj 

34,356 (3.4%) 

48,574 (4.7%) 

Creole + Urdu 

10,116(1.0%) 

6,478 (0.6%) 

Creole + Tamil 

5,981 (0.6%) 

5,312(0.5%) 

Creole + Telugu 

1,163 (0.1%) 

1,797 (0.2%) 

Creole + Marathi 

1,088 (0.1%) 

1,779 (0.2%) 

Creole + Other 
Indian Languages 

1,207(0.1%) 

1,701 (0.2%) 

TOTAL 

56,192 (5.5%) 

69,067 (6.8%) 


Table 4: Billingualism: Creole + an lindian language 


As could be expected, the Bhojpuri-Hindi pair is dominant in Table 3. 
Similarly the Bhojpuri-Urdu ancestral pair reflects a historical/cultural 
connection. But a comparison with Table 4 reveals a striking feature: It is 
Creole, rather than Bhojpuri, which emerges as the common component of any 
bilingual combination with an Indian language. More surprisingly, this applies 
not only to current but even to ancestral bilingualism. 

Once again, it is not the figures as such that count but the pattern that they 
reveal. The old shift from Bhojpuri to Creole is thus confirmed by the pattern of 
bilingual AJL and CL combinations. Does this phenomenon reflect an internal 
evolution within the Indo-Mauritian community? In which case it would explain 
to some extent the loss observed earlier. Or is it a refection of the bilingualism 
inherent to at least part of the mixed family context of Mauritius? Whatever the 
explanation, the ancestral bilingual concept will, if it is maintained, have an 
important bearing on the reshaping of the linguistic and cultural landscape. 

For one thing, it will affect the traditional role and function of Indian 
languages in Mauritius. Already, with the growing impact of the school and the 
media, the community-based mode of acquisition and transmission of standard 
Indian languages has virtually disappeared. 

Literacy in Indian languages only means traditional literacy acquired 
through non-formal modes and within the community. It belongs to the past. 
Literacy now means the school and the learning of English and French. The 
Indian languages are also present, but they have to be connected to the 
European languages. 
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Total population (aged 12 and over): 

785,063 

Oriental languages * 

24,257 (3.1%) 

European languages 

409,396 (52.1%) 

European and Oriental languages 

169,723 (21.6%) 

Creole 

28,632 (3.6%) 

Bhojpuri 

2,938 (0.4%) 

Creole and Bhojpuri 

4,138(0.5%) 

None 

144,762(18.4%) 


Table 5: Literacy: Languages read and written 


* Oriental languages = Indian, Arabic, Chinese. 


Source: 1990 Census returns 


In other words, the school and the European languages are hence-forth 
crucial to the maintenance of the Indian languages. This fact has been 
highlighted by the recommendations of the Select Committee on Oriental 
languages set up by the Government in 1991 and whose report has just been 
published. As from 1995, the Oriental languages - that is, Indian, Arabic and 
Chinese languages - will count for the ranking of pupils taking the terminal 
primary school examinations and their selection to the high performing 
secondary schools. 

The Committee’s recommendations constitute a historical landmark in the 
promotion of Indian languages within the school system. But they also 
emphasize the importance of the European languages and the need to master 
them. The formula proposed “will maintain the importance of the two other 
important languages, i.e., English and French, which along with Mathematics 
will remain compulsory. In other words, the student offering an Oriental 
language should necessarily pass in English and French to qualify for ranking 
purposes” (page 60) 

CONCLUSION 

Religion and language are the most tangible markers of cultural identity. 
But, like all other cultural attributes, they are not absolute symbols. This may 
not always apply to religion, which is a more profound symbol. In the case of 
language, however, its significance and value are very often influenced by 
social, economic and political factors. 

I have argued that our traditional language beliefs and categories no longer 
have the same content and meaning as we move into modernity. The inclusion 
of new and additional language information in the latest population Census 
could indicate that a point 

has been reached which requires that the society takes stock of the changes 
taking place within as it moves ahead. Likewise, the need to create institutional 
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mechanisms through legislation - the Select Committee’s report referred to 

above is a good example - underlines once again the role of the state in the field 

of language and social engineering in a multicultural context like Mauritius. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Urdu is one of the Indian languages, which is spoken by a considerable 
number of the Muslim population in Mauritius. The majority of the Muslim 
community is descendent of those Indians who migrated to Mauritius from the 
regions of western Bihar and Eastern Uttar Pradesh as indentured labourers. 
These Indians mainly spoke Bhojpuri and Awadhi but later as S.K. Gambhir 
points out that the psychological and emotional unity, interlinguistic mingling 
and dialect-levelling processes paved the way to Mauritian Bhojpuri which 
replaced all the earlier Indian dialects of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. There is 
another group of Muslims in Mauritius whose ancestors came much later as 
traders mainly from the Surat and Kutch regions of Gujarat in India. They spoke 
Gujarati and Kuchee. 

The epitaphs on old tombs, the books in Urdu published in the last decades 
of the past century and the building of several mosques and madrassas by the 
end of the 19th century bear testimony to the use of Urdu by the earlier 
immigrants. L.P. Ramyead gives us a picture of the language situation in 
relation to teaching as “It is significant that while the language of the majority 
was Bhojpuri, what boys and girls were taught in the state schools, madrassas 
and private Guru’s classes was not Bhojpuri but Khari Boli in the Kaithi and 
Persian scripts. In fact literary and vernacular education presented a problem to 
Bhojpuri speakers, because Bhojpuri was not a written language, nor was it 
regarded as being suitable to be so, and formal education thus, of necessity, had 
to be in Khari Boli perceived to have both literary and cultural prestige, whether 
as Hindi and Urdu. It was towards Khari Boli there, that they looked for their 
educational and cultural mode of expression; there was no hope of Bhojpuri 
ever achieving this for them.” 

The use of Urdu, thus was prevalent for formal and Solemn occasions, for 
religious activities such as giving of sermons (waez), reciting poems in the 
praise of the Prophet of Islam (naat) and for teaching in mosques and 
madrassas. 

PRESENT SITUATION 

A large majority of the Muslims in the rural areas do use Bhojpuri while talking 
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to people of their own community as well as to Hindus but Creole is used as the 
Primary means of communication by both the communities. In urban areas it is 
Creole that dominates. The use of Urdu is restricted to certain domains particu¬ 
larly in the urban areas. Though Urdu is being taught both in urban and rural 
areas but the people in the cities hardly have any opportunity to use Urdu 
outside the class-room. As a result the Muslims in the urban areas are not well 
versed in the language. 

DOMAINS OF THE USE OF URDU 

The use of Urdu is restricted to the following: 

1. Religious sermons and discourses, 

2. In Urdu classes of Primary, secondary and tertiary institutions as well as 
Islamic religious institutions such as madrassas and Dar-ul-Uloom. 

3. During social ceremonies such as betrothal or nikah ‘marriage’ and formal 
gatherings. 

4. During literary and cultural meets. 

MAINTENANCE OF URDU 

Efforts to maintain Urdu are being made both by the Government and the 
private bodies. The Mahatma Gandhi Institute is the out come of the concern of 
the Government about the maintenance of the Indian languages and culture in 
the island. The Ministry of Education and Science has employed 408 teachers to 
teach Urdu in 186 primary schools. Urdu is also being taught in twenty 
secondary schools. At tertiary level courses leading to a Diploma are held at the 
Mahatma Gandhi Institute. The teachers teaching in madrassas are given 
allowances. The National Urdu Institute of Urdu is engaged in promoting and 
developing the Urdu language in Mauritius. The main thrust of this institute is 
to promote the literary variety of Urdu and also to highlight the cultural context 
of the language. The local T.V. often screens Urdu serials and cultural 
programmes from India and Pakistan and local Radio broadcasts programmes in 
Urdu and Hindustani regularly. 

Socio-Political changes and Urdu 

The country has experienced a number of changes with regard to politics, 
economy, urbanization, education etc. During the last two decades and no 
community could remain untouched by these changes. These changes are 
reflected in the attitudes of the people towards their language and culture; in 
their life-styles and in their overall thinking. Due to socio-economic factors a 
large portion of Muslim population has migrated from rural areas to urban areas 
where the language of wider communication is Creole. There is a general 
tendency among the urban people to look down upon the people of the rural 
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areas for their life style, language etc. During the process of urbanization, 
Creole started replacing Urdu/Bhojpuri in all fields of life of these new comers 
to the cities. The rise of the political party known as MMM with their Marxist 
ideologies in the first half of the seventies and the concept of national unity of 
declaring Creole as the national language influenced many Muslims. Some 
people went to the extreme of questioning the relevance of the Indian languages 
in the present context. Pamphlets dealing with Islam came out in Creole and the 
translation of the Holy Quran in Creole was the culminating point. The older 
generation did resent and object to the use of Creole in Mosque in the beginning 
but slowly they too yielded to the pressure. Why this change in attitude in 
favour of Creole is a question which needs through investigation. 

There was another change which took place during the mid 70s when the 
Muslims showed their interest in Arabic. This interest was not confined to 
Mauritius only, the Muslims of reunion Island and South Africa also showed the 
same inclination. This was perhaps the petrol dollar phenomenon that brought 
the Arab world into limelight and also became the reason for Islamic 
revivalism. Libya through its embassy and Saudi Arabia through its various 
organisations were ready to finance the teaching and propagation of Arabic. The 
desire to achieve political leadership of the Muslims influenced some people to 
launch the Arabic movement. On the' other hand some institutions got 
substantial financial support to propagate Arabic. However, some people who 
believed that the knowledge of Arabic is important to understand the Holy 
Quran had genuine love for Arabic. Another reason advanced for the promotion 
of Arabic was that the knowledge of Arabic will help people to secure lucrative 
jobs and scholarships in the Arab countries. It was believed that there was much 
affinity between the Arabs and the Muslims of Mauritius. 

Urdu was the worst sufferer of this change in favour of Arabic. Many Urdu 
teachers started learning Arabic as they feared that they would lose their job in 
case Urdu was replaced by Arabic in the primary schools. Those were indeed 
the dark days for Urdu. Some people felt that Urdu would be swept away but 
Urdu survived because of its strong cultural and religious context. We just 
waited for the tide to recede. Urdu has survived the crisis but the speed of its 
progress has slowed down. There are still some Muslims who disregard Urdu 
and claim Arabic as their ancestral language. Vinesh Hookoomsing in his 
thought provoking article “Langue et identite Ethnique” has brought out this 
phenomenon briefly. 

URDU IN RELIGIOUS SPEECHES 

In Urban areas it is Creole rather than Urdu which is used for religious 

sermons and discourses. However, there are quite a few Urdu words which refer 
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to kinship terms, food, clothings etc. are used frequently. In Port Louis, the 
capital of Mauritius Urdu is used only in two out of twelve mosques for Friday 
service. When a Maulana from India or Pakistan visits the Island he delivers his 
talk in Urdu. In rural areas Maulanas and Missionaries use Urdu for religious 
purposes in number of mosques. 

Most of the Mauritian Maulanas and Missionaries are bilingual since they 
have studied in India and Pakistan through Urdu medium and being Mauritians 
they are well versed in Creole also. There are Maulanas from the subcontinent 
employed as Imams (Priest) in some of the Mosques of the island. Those 
employed in the country side use Urdu whereas the Imams in Urban areas have 
to learn Creole. The local missionaries are people from different walks of life. 
They devote some of their time preaching the religion in mosques or in small 
gatherings. These people too are bilinguals to a certain degree. 

SCOPE OF THE PAPER AND METHODOLOGY 

The scope of the present paper is restricted to the analysis of the Urdu 
words used in religious talks and sermons. The classification of bilinguals as per 
the scale of Kachrus “Cline of bilingualism” will be helpful. 

The study is based on the recordings of the talks of seven different people. 
The talks are in Creole. Five of these talks have been recorded by others while 
personally I have recorded the remaining two. These talks were delivered on 
different occasions to different audience who were solely Muslims. 

The informants differed in their competence in Urdu and in their 
proficiency as a bilingual, besides having different educational and professional 
backgrounds. The tape one has recordings of the speech of an Urdu teacher who 
was (he is no more) well versed in Islamic religion and was equally fluent in 
Urdu and Creole. In his 30 minute speech he has used 72 Urdu words though all 
these words have their equivalents in Creole. He has also used as many as nine 
sentences, couple of phrases and idiomatic expressions from Urdu. He recited 
sher ‘couplets’ one each from Akbar Allahabadi and Iqbal, the famous Urdu 
poets. The use of some Urdu verbs in Creole sentences is also noticed. 

The speaker in the second tape is semi-proficient in Urdu since he has not 
studied Urdu much. He is neither a Maulana nor a teacher. In his speech of 30 
minutes he has used 19 Urdu words but no sentences or phrases. His 
pronunciation of Urdu is according to the standard norms, the interesting feature 
of this recording is the use of some Persianized expressions, e.g. aulaad-e-adam, 
maidaan-e-hashr, sahaaba-e-karaam etc. 

The speaker in the third tape has used 90 Urdu in his 30 minutes speech. At 
certain places he has mixed Urdu and Creole in such a way that a person 
knowing these languages will not be able to differentiate Urdu from Creole. He 
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too has recited couplets from Iqbal. 

The speaker in the fourth tape is a Maulana who has studied in the 
subcontinent. In his speech, there are 23 Urdu words and 4 phrases. 

The fifth recording is of the speech of a Maulana from India who is equally 
fluent in Creole because of his several years working experience in port Louis. 
He has used 43 Urdu words in his speech. 

The sixth tape consists a recording of a religious ceremony. The speaker 
who is a Maulana, has studied in the subcontinent. He is proficient in both in 
languages. In his 15 minutes speech, he has used 67 Urdu and 4 phrases and 
also some Persianized expressions which are not very common. 

The final tape has recording of a speaker who is semi-proficient in Urdu. 
The speaker is not a professional, nor does he have fluency in Urdu. He has 
used 23 Urdu words in his 10 minutes speech. 

CONCLUSION 

The Urdu words used in these recordings are of two types, the one specific 
to the religion and the words of common use. The words in the first category, 
due to their ritualistic and religious importance cannot be substituted so easily 
by the words coined in Creole. For example the Creole word Careme does not 
convey the same meaning to Muslims as the word Roza does since Roza not 
only refers to abstaining from food for a specific period but also to refraining 
from any kind of vices during that period. The use of such lexical items can be 
explained but it is difficult to offer any justification for the use of the words in 
the second category. It will be interesting to know whether the use of such 
words is specific to Muslims or, other communities also use them. 

In our recordings, the speakers have used the words belonging to both the 
categories with normal fluency, without any hesitation and at appropriate 
places. On the contrary, it took them some time to give the Creole equivalents. 
The listeners too approved of such usages. 

The use of Urdu words in the speech of Muslims is increasing does it mean 

that the process of revival (of Urdu) has begun? 
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MA UR1TIUS, THE NA TION 

Mauritius is a small island of 1865 square kilometers in the Indian Ocean 
off the African Coast. The GNP of the island is $ 860 million and per capita 
income is $ 1999 double that of India. The main source of its income is sugar, 
which earns 70% of its foreign exchange. The people of Mauritius are multi¬ 
racial (Arabic, African, Chinese, Indian and European), multilingual (Creole, 
English, French, Bhojpuri, Urdu, Chinese, Telugu, Tamil, Marathi and a few 
others) and multi-religious (Hindu, Christian, Muslim and Buddhist). Most of 
the present day Mauritians were descendants of the indentured labour from 
India. The Indian workers changed the composition of Mauritius in more than 
one way. First they became the majority community, and secondly they 
produced the surplus produce needed for exports. The labour of Indian 
workforce made Mauritius what it is today. Though economically well off the 
Mauritians yearn for cultural parity. 

The European establishment is very powerful but still it cannot overcome 
the Indian resistance to European culture and religion. Their educational 
structure is slowly gaining strength. Most young people want to pursue higher 
education either in India or Europe, French, British and Indian governments 
offer a number of opportunities for Mauritians to pursue higher education 
abroad. Mauritians want to discover their Diaspora in India. More and more 
people are coming to India in search of culture and to study. Recent cultural and 
educational exchanges between the two countries have gone a long way in 
establishing strong bonds between the two nations. Moreover, Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Governments tried to establish linguistic links between their respective 
people by arranging visits and providing admission to some of their students in 
their states. But this is not commensurate with the hopes and expectations of the 
Mauritian Telugus. 

MAURITIUS HISTORY 

Mauritius was quite aptly called ‘paradise on earth’ because of its natural 
beauty and silvery beaches. Though, it was first discovered by the Arabs in the 
10 Century, Mauritius remained an uninhabited island till 1698 when the 
Dutch settled there for a short period. In 1710 the French occupied it and 
developed agriculture. They used He de French , as they called it, for military 
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purposed too. The French ruled it for over a century. During this period they 
developed sugar cane cultivation and set up factories with the help of imported 
slaves from Africa mostly and a few from India too. By 1797, the population 
consisted of 50,000 slaves and 10,000 others. The French left an indelible 
impression on Mauritius in a short span of 100 years. First, their language 
became the intellectual instrument and a French-based Creole developed as a 
lingua franca among the inhabitants. Secondly, the French began to control the 
economy of plantations. Thirdly, they used it as a transit military base for their 
wars in India. It was this aspect, which attracted the British attention. Britain 
invaded Mauritius in 1810 and had ruled it till 1968. During the British colonial 
period slavery was abolished in 1833, which paved the way for import of 
indentured labour from India. The Indian migrant labour statistics can be seen 
from the following table: 


Year 

Population 

1846 

55,704 

1851 

1 , 01,030 

1861 

29,006 

1871 

3,619 

1901 

4,328 


The Kol rebellion, the 1857 war of Independence, famines and droughts in 
several parts of the country in the second half of nineteenth century drove many 
poor people in India to join the indentured labour market and they went to 
several countries, particularly Mauritius, Guyana, Fiji, Surinam, South Africa, 
West Indies and so on. By the early years of this century Indian migration to 
Mauritius had levelled off. The following table shows the composition of 
Mauritian Indians on the basis of their birth. 


INDO-MAURITIANS BORN IN 


Year 

Mauritius 

India 

1861 

6.5% 

55.6% 

1881 

31.8% 

33.4% 

1901 

53.6% 

16.3% 

1931 

66.5% 

1.8% 

1952 

66.8% 

- 


By 1952 the Indians became completely Mauritian in terms of origin. Most 
of them came between 1850 and 1900. 
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TELUGU PEOPLE IN MA URITIUS 

The Telugu people in Mauritius are more cosmopolitan than the other 
groups. Their feeling for their language is more a token of solidarity than 
parochialism. They speak about half a dozen languages as the following table 
reveals: 


English 

67.2% 

French 

75.0% 

Telugu 

100.0% 

Creole 

95.3% 

Bhojpuri 

47.0% 

Hindi 

20.3% 


Multilingualism is the characteristic feature of Mauritians but more so with 
the Telugu people. Even though, some of them do not speak any Telugu they 
stand steadfastly by Telugu culture (in the form of religious rituals, Andhra 
festivals like Ugadi ,, Andhra Day, Sankranti and Sivaratri) and language (by 
sending their children to Telugu schools). Some of the affluent people make it a 
point to visit Andhra to see their de:sam and fulfil a life-long desire. There are a 
few cases of Mauritians marrying Telugu girls from Andhra. They try to marry 
within the Telugu community but quite a few married others, particularly 
Bhojpuris. 

Since Independence in 1968 contacts between the people of Mauritius and 
India have increased. The First World Telugu conference held in Hyderabad in 
1975 and the Second World Telugu Conference held in Mauritius in 1976 
provided an impetus to live and formal contacts between the two peoples. The 
Indian languages in general and Telugu in particular, survive now not so much 
due to books or schools or literary but because of audio-visual media. There has 
not been any sustained effort at literary activity in Telugu except by a handful of 
men. Satakam Appaiah and Nursiah Atmananda are some of the young writers. 
The Mauritius Government has been very parsimonious in allotting time for 
Telugu on Radio and TV. Miss Gunavatee Bhima organises a half an hour 
program on Radio everyday in which Telugu songs and prayers are played. This 
is the only source of live reinforcement of Telugu for the Telugu people. The 
Telugu associations and organisations conduct Telugu classes for adults on part- 
time basis but the system and method has to be formalised on a continuing 
basis. The Mauritian Telugus expect a great deal of material support from the 
newly established Telugu University in this regard. They want a regular supply 
of newspapers, magazines, books, audio-visual materials, films and visits by 
men of letters, scholars and dignitaries to strengthen the solidarity. There are 
several organisations of Telugu people in Mauritius. These cater to the 
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language, culture and social needs of the people. Following are the most active 
of them: 

1. Mauritius Andhra Maha Sabha (MAMS) 

2. Mauritius Telugu Teachers Association (MTTA) 

The primary objective of MAMS is to strengthen the linguistic bonds and 
Telugu solidarity among its people and to promote contacts between the island 
and mainland Telugus through meetings, visits and cultural activities. They 
celebrate the following events annually. 

1. Andhra Day (1 Nov) 

2. Ugadi 

3. Sankranti 

4. Sivaratri 

In addition, they organise meetings for the visitors from Andhra Pradesh. 
They fight for the rights of Telugu people in the government, Radio, Television, 
Education, etc. They have a network of more than hundred branches all over the 
island, which carry out the local functions. The Telugu people are highly 
religious and most of them belong to Sanatanist group among the Hindus. Reli¬ 
gion for them is a symbol of Indianness. However, because of the over-bearing 
nature of the dominant Bhojpuris the minority speakers of Telugu and Tamil 
identify themselves as Telugu Hindus and Tamil Hindus. Self-assertion has 
become very important for Telugu people in the midst of the other more 
numerous language groups. This assertion has some political overtones also. 
The Telugu people feel that their identity and language are not getting 
recognition by the establishment. The Telugu organisations strive to rectify the 
situation and create a more balanced representation for themselves in the 
Mauritius society and polity. 

The Telugu Teachers Association of Mauritius has been established 
recently and its main objectives are: 

• 1. To teach Telugu 

2. To promote learning of Telugu among adults 

3. To organise language related activities such as dramas, storytelling, cinemas 
etc. 

4. To bring out a monthly newsletter in Telugu called Mauritius Telugu Vani. 
TELUGU MIGRATION 

Since the abolition of slavery in Mauritius, the labour contractors swooped 
on Indian labour with the active connivance and cooperation of the British 
colonial government in India. First, the labour agents descended on Bihar and 
U.P. to recruit labour from the weaker sections of the society under the 
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indentured labour system. The agent was paid seven rupees - a substantial 
amount in those days - per worker. Hence the agents gave a rosy picture to the 
poor labourers and enticed them to the recruiting centres. 

The district of Srikakulam, East Godavari and Vishakapatnam were 
drought-prone areas. The tribals in the forest were exploited in all possible 
ways. Work was not available. The soil was rain dependent. Hence there were 
many poor people who wanted to try this experiment. Tried, they did and ended 
up on ships sailing to Mauritius from Madras port. The first batch of Telugu 
people arrived on 15 th July 1838 on board ‘Ganges’ sailing from Corangee (a 
port near Kakinada). The second batch came on board ‘Roberts’ on 1 June 1847 
after about a decade (Sooriah 1977). This also brought four traders by the names 
of Ramaswamy Ram Rao, Appya Narsu, Potecah Cotiah and Incopah. Later 
several shiploads of Telugu and Tamil people sailed from Madras port. 

It is quite possible to trace out the present descendants of a Telugu family, 
or their relatives but nobody takes interest in studying the ‘roots’ of these 
Telugu families. It is a pity that neither the government nor the universities 
undertake such projects. The M.G.I. has a vast amount of these original records 
in their office. Telugu anthropologists, historians and linguists should undertake 
such studies, which can authenticate and testify to the bonds of ancestry. The 
Telugu people were scattered in different plantations and hence they did not 
have mutual contacts. However, one Mrs. Joganah, a sardarini and Subaraidu 
took interest in maintaining Telugu language. They encouraged people to learn 
and speak their language. The first two generations of Telugus did not have any 
problem in retaining their language but later Telugus started shifting to Creole. 

One compelling reason was perhaps that the Telugu men could not find 
brides among their own community as the as the male-female ratio was 10:1. 
They married outside of Telugu families and lost much of their native tongue. 
Loss of mother tongue among Telugu started a generation earlier than for 
Bhojpuris (Rao & Rekha 1987). The language is still retained only in those 
families who did not marry outside. The linguistic pressure of Creole was too 
much. The Telugu people joined the baithkas and learned some songs and 
kirtans. Telugu survived as an internal argot for quite a while. The founding of 
the Andhra Maha Sabha in 1923 gave big boost to the self-esteem of the Telugu 
people. It was then that many started acquiring literacy in Telugu. Coinciding 
with this was the movement to build their own temples, particularly for 
Narasimha, the patron deity of the people of Vizag and East Godavari. Many 
men and women were named after him, just as in the mainland. As economic 
changes took place, there was change in the Telugu society also. The change 
took two directions: One, many Telugus left agriculture and learned other 
professions and skills leading them to the cities; the second, many became land 
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owners and traders. These two classes became more aware and perhaps more 
educated as well. These people were responsible for organising the Telugu 
people into a cohesive force. They initiated construction of temples, community 
halls, and also organising Telugu teaching on voluntary basis, bandit Ottoo and 
Pandit Ramurthy went to Andhra to get training in Telugu language and in 
conducting puja , marriages etc. in Telugu. Their return from Andhra in the late 
50s or early 60s generated a lot of interest in learning Telugu. The Sabha has 
arranged Telugu classes all over the island. More than providing teaching 
facilities these centres became centres of Telugu solidarity. At present the 
Telugu population in Mauritius is a well-knit community. Though 25,619 
people claim Telugu as their ancestral language, only 15,364 use it as a home 
language. According to one estimate there are another 25,000 people of Telugu 
origin who lost their language but retain Telugu identity. Their ancestry can be 
recognised only by their names. It is against the law to change their family 
names in Mauritius. 

TELUGU TEACHING 

In the early years of settlement Telugu people were small in number and 
scattered at different places. They worked on the estimates shoulder to shoulder 
with the Bhojpuris and Tamils. Inner adjustment between Tamils and Telugus 
was not in evidence except for a few traces in the language and behaviour. 
Though the colonial government started several schools for Indian children, not 
many utilised the facility because the parents did not want to lose the earnings 
of their children. But still the teaching of Indian languages suffered because of 
(a) lack of proper text books and qualified teachers, (b) absence of interest 
among Indians, particularly the minor language groups and (c) the dominance of 
English and Christianity. When Governor Phayre, who was instrumental in 
starting these schools, was transferred, even this little facility was removed from 
the state-owned schools. It was at this period in the 1880s that the institution of 
baithkas began. A group of concerned Indians felt that their identity and 
interests were at stake. The baithkas were started with a view to propagate 
Hindu religion and to strengthen the solidarity of Indians against the Christians. 
The participants sang bhajans , folk songs, and prayers; they helped each other 
in times of celebrations like marriage or calamities like death or fire or 
hurricane. At this stage Bhojpuri, the majority language, became the lingua 
franca of most of the Indian groups, if not others. The Telugu and Tamil groups 
started their own festivals like ‘ammori panduga and cavadi respectively. Their 
songs were patterned after Bhojpuri bhajans. In course of time teaching of 
languages also started. In the early years of this century the Arya Samaj arrived 
in Mauritius and created split in the Hindu community into Sanatanists and 
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Arya Samajists. This had shaken the faith of many Hindus for whom idol 
worship was the greatest symbol of their religious identity. Further, the Arya 
Samaj introduced Hindi (Khari Boli) as a language of literacy. This drove the 
Telugu people away from the baithkas. Ultimately this alienation resulted in the 
founding of Andhra Maha Sabha with the following objectives: 

1. To strengthen Telugu solidarity and separate identity 

2. To popularise Telugu teaching 

3. To organise Telugu festivals 

4. To construct temples for Telugu gods like Narasimha. 

The Mauritian Telugus never had any contacts with the mainland Telugus 
in India though they always referred to Andhra as their de:sam, homeland. It 
was only after India’s Independence that some exchanges began to take place. 
The Govt, of India sent some Telugu teachers to Mauritius to train local 
teachers (details not known). The Andhra Maha Sabha organised Telugu classes 
at over 100 centres. Some of their students even appeared for examinations 
conducted by the Andhra Saraswta Parishat in India. This became essential 
because literacy was made compulsory for voting rights. For the first time 
Indian languages were also recognised for this purpose. It would appear that the 
literacy test was a very nominal one. 

The Andhra Maha Sabha intensified its efforts to enroll Telugus in classes 
in order to pass the literacy test in Telugu. After Mauritian independence in 
1968 the first popular government of the late Sir Ramgoolam introduced Indian 
languages in primary schools. A reawakening in the ancestral languages took 
place and many students joined the oriental language classes. This was more a 
cultural reaction than an academic pursuit. The establishment of Mahatma 
Gandhi Institute gave a big boost to the teaching of Indian Languages in 
particular and Indian subjects in general. The voluntary efforts of Pandit Ottoo 
and Pandit Ramamurty paid dividends for the Telugu community in Mauritius. 
At present Telugu is being taught in 120 primary schools and one secondary 
school, at the M.G.I. In addition, several Telugu teachers like Luthmoodoo 
Reddy, Atmananda Nursiah, P. Sooriah, Satkam Appaiah, Simhadri Narsimulu, 
Gopal Ramaswamy teach Telugu to interested adults in the evenings. About 800 
students are learning Telugu in the primary schools. The Mauritian government 
gives some special incentives to students who top the language courses in 
primary schools. Though Telugu is an optional language at present, many 
students pursue a course in Telugu to activate their interest in Telugu culture 
and Telugu land. Many textbooks have been prepared and published by M.G.I. 
during the last ten years in Telugu as well as other languages. The same books 
are used in the adult education classes also. 
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PROFILE OF TELUGU PEOPLE IN MAURITIUS 

A research study conducted by the Central Institute of Indian Languages in 
Mauritius revealed certain interesting facts about the Telugu language. The 
objective was to find out (a) the language use and its context, (b) the attitudes of 
people towards their own and other languages and (c) the expectations of the 
people concerning their languages. 

Creole emerges as the most frequently used dominant language. The use of 
Telugu is more prevalent among rural areas (89.7%) than urban areas (65.7%); 
illiterates use Telugu more often (100%) than the literates (65.9%); older people 
use Telugu more (96.3%) than younger groups (62.1%). However, Telugu has 
least functional value in the context of other Indian groups and less so with the 
non-Indian groups. An interesting finding here is that more men (81.3%) use 
Telugu than women (71.9%). Another disturbing factor is that the use of Telugu 
reduces from 96.3 to 62.1 as age decreases. Though awareness about their 
language has increased in the last two decades among the younger people, they 
still do not bother about developing their language skills in Telugu. On the other 
hand the older generation is on the verge of extinction. Unless efforts to teach 
and maintain Telugu are accelerated it would become a problem soon. 

There is a clear decline in the use of Telugu language as generations 
descend. The only intriguing fact is that educated people use more (100%) 
Telugu while, the illiterates account for only 90%. This is partly because many 
of the subjects are Telugu teachers. Further, we can notice that the volume and 
density of Telugu use is constant across different contexts with the illiterate 
population while the use fluctuates steeply with the literate group. The younger 
generation is slowly giving up Telugu in favour of Creole in the home domain. 
Another contributory factor is that Mauritian families are becoming more and 
more nuclear. As a result, the children and grand children do not get the needed 
environment to use Telugu or to reinforce Telugu at home. 

Telugu is most frequently used for kinship and praying. A word of caution 
here - use of Telugu for kinship means that they use Telugu kinship terms and 
praying means joining in group singing when some other person sings or the 
subjects feel that the pujari is using Telugu when he prays for the congregation. 
It is most interesting to observe that Telugu people do not use Telugu numerals 
or measurement terms, nor do they play any Telugu games. This was but 
natural. When they left India they were poor labourers and when they arrived in 
Mauritius their conditions were more miserable. They neither had a family nor 
time to indulge in leisure time activities. Consequently, what little knowledge 
they had of Telugu games, they lost. 

Another aspect is that the Telugu people are ambivalent in their attitudes 
and practice. Most people see no threat in Creole and almost all of them want to 
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use Telugu in school and at home as a cultural symbol. Their actual use of 
Telugu is at variance with their desires. Perhaps if enough incentives are given 
they may cultivate the Telugu language more frequently. Is there anything that 
the Government of India or Andhra Pradesh can do in this regard? The 
respondents are unanimous in demanding supply of Telugu audio-video films, 
newspapers, magazines and if possible deputation of song and drams troupes, 
and teachers and pujaris. All visiting dignitaries promise to do something in this 
regard but fail. The Andhra Pradesh government has been providing some seats 
in their colleges for Mauritian Telugus and the Government of India had 
deputed a Telugu expert to train local teachers but neither programme has been 
a continuous one. There is every justification to continue cultural and 
educational exchange programmes for the benefit of the overseas Telugus. Their 
own government in Mauritius offers some token facilities to the development of 
Telugu. For example, the state-owned T.V. and Radio Corporation M.B.C. allot 


some time for Telugu. The time allocation for different languages 
follows: 

1969 1982 

English 

9.8% 

51% 

French 

60.2% 

41% 

Hindusthani 

23.8 % 

6.9% 

Tamil, Telugu, 

.... 

— 

Gujarathi, Marathi 

3.2% 

1.4% 

Chinese 

1.8% 

— 

Creole 

0.2% 

0.7% 

Arabic 

0.1% 

— 

Mixed 

0.9% 

0.7% 


For quite a while, the M.B.C. imported Indian programmes from India. 
However, they started producing their own programmes, mostly in Hindi. 
Recent figures for TV broadcast are as follows: 


Hindi 

Daily 

1.40 hrs 

Weekly 
11.40 hrs 

Urdu 

0.20 

2.20 

Bhojpuri 

0.20 

2.20 

Tamil 

0.30 

3.30 

Telugu 

0.20 

2.20 

Marathi 

0.20 

2.20 


The time allocated to the minor languages is very meagre. Secondly, the 
Telugu programmes are never announced before hand. They screen Films 
Division documentaries in Telugu as fillers. More than that the people complain 
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that no information regarding happenings in Andhra Pradesh is given either on 
T.V. or Radio. The M.B.C. is trying to increase the time for Indian languages 
but whenever they succeed, the increased time is allotted to Hindi more often 
than not. Do people really tune in to Telugu programmes on T.V. and Radio? 
We asked for their preferences. The Telugu respondents gave the following 
information: 



Radio 

TV. 

25-50 Age 

81% 

78.37% 

50 Age 

33% 

63% 

Literate 

75% 

86.4% 

Illiterate 

30% 

40% 

Urban 

77.1% 

77.1% 

Rural 

41.4% 

55.2% 


Here the preferences overlap between Telugu and other languages. It 
implies that people watch all kinds of programmes with the specified 
preferences for Telugu as indicated above. In fact Mauritians tune in to the 
broadcasts in French from Re Union, a French island not far from Mauritius as 
the other programmes are more lively and attractive. For Telugu, Miss 
Gunavatee Bhima is the announcer/compere on Radio. Mostly film songs, 
bhajans, kirtanas etc. are played on Radio. On T.V. the Indian documentaries, 
rarely a film and some dramas enacted by the Telugu organisations on the 
occasion of the Mauritius Annual Drama festival are shown. The pronunciation 
and intonation of these announcers need to be improved. The CIIL team has 
suggested to the authorities concerned that they can be trained in Andhra for a 
short period to develop their competence in accurate pronunciation, but nothing 
came of it. 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF MAURITIAN TELUGU 

Change in a language is a constant phenomenon. More so in the case of a 
language, which is removed from the mainstream for several generations. The 
Telugu people migrated to Mauritius between 1834 and 1900 in several batches. 
Most of them were illiterate then and remained so, for at least another two 
generations. The Telugu people were initially scattered over several plantations 
in small groups. Thus, intercommunication among groups or community 
gatherings was absent. In spite of it the language survived to a great extent 
because of the resilience of the speakers and a strong feeling for their linguistic 
identity. Only recently, a majority of them lost active control over their mother 
tongue. The demand for education in European languages, mobility of younger 
people to cities, shift in professional activities, changing life styles, etc. has 
contributed to the attrition of language. The older people, the rural people, the 
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people with traditional professions like agriculture, conservative people, 
illiterate people and among them the women retain their language more than the 
others. These people or their ancestors, to be more specific, hailed from the 
districts of East Godavari, Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam. The linguistic traces 
of these districts can still be found in the speech of Mauritian Telugus. 
Currently, the elderly Telugu people in the rural areas, and the younger people 
in the urban areas, who have made a special study of Telugu in their education 
are using the language. While, the former is a case of retention, the latter is a 
learned behaviour. The educated Telugus speak a sort of stilted bookish Telugu 
for that was the variety they were taught a generation earlier. In the rural areas 
the people use Telugu at the time of marriages, religious festivals and social 
gatherings. 

Their command of Creole is more than that of Telugu. Creole comes more 
naturally and habitually than Telugu, even while speaking among themselves. 
They speak Telugu, only when they meet people of their age group, and are 
known to them. Automatic reaction is to use Creole when they meet unfamiliar 
Telugus or Telugus of younger generation. The following linguistic features 
have been identified as typical of Mauritian Telugu on the basis of written 
specimens (based on CEL test list of 268 sentences for field work), colloquial 
speech, examination answer scripts and conversations: 

1. Confusion of Exclusive/Inclusive distinction of the I person plural: 
rni. ru niaLLi ra.galarani mana (instead of ma:) andari pra:rdhana 
mana (instead of ma:) samasyalu 
ma:ku telisipo: waccu (instead of manaku telisipo: waccu) 

(Radhakrishna Murthy 1977) 


2. Loss of velar fricative 


sima:dri 

for 

simha:dri 

nara simulu 

for 

narasimhulu 

anumantu 

for 

hanumantu 

3. Confusion in the 

use of cases and sometimes loss: 

inTlo: 

for 

inTiki 

tammulaki annam 
(pancukondi) 

for 

tammulato: 

a:ra:yi ba:luNNI 
(tagilindi) 

for 

a:ra:yi ba. luDiki 

Da. kTaru wadda 

for 

Da:kTaru waddaku 

pedda ce:pa for 
(cu:sa:Du) 


pedda ce:pani 
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ra:yi ba.iuNNi tagilindi 

for 

ra:yi ba. luDuki tagilindi 

atanu akkaDa 

for 

atanu akkaDaki wella. Du 

a:wu ammeiDu 

for 

a:wunu amme.'Du 

atanu inTiwenaka 

for 

atanu inTi wenakaki 

weLLe.Du 


weLLe:Du 

pa:lu lo: 

for 

pa.lalo: 

wa:LLu lo.'pala WeLLe. ru 

for 

wa.LLu lo.paliki weLLe.ru 

ratri pu.Taki 

for 

ra.tri pu.Ta 

tammulaki pancukondi 

for 

tammulato: pancukondi 

4. Use of granthika forms 



ne:nnu, mi.’runi 

for 

ne:nu:mi:ru: 

ne:nunu atanunu 

for 

ne:nu:atanu: 

annam tinna.m 



u:LLo:ataniki 

for 

u. LLo. ataniki ewaru: 

ewarunu telluyadu 


teliyadu 

a.'kali kalugutundi 

for 

a.'kali awutundi 

5. Loss of possessive plural for kin terms 


ne:nu ni:ku:turni 

for 

ne:nu mi: ku. turni 

kalusukkona: nu 

for 

kalusuKonna.nu 

6. Wrong collocation of certain words 


biyyam wanDe. ru 

for 

annam wanDe:ru 

ceTTu ko:se:Du 

for 

ceTTu narike.’Du 

ra. LLu pa:ra we.se.Du 

for 

ra.'llu we:se:Du 

7. Wrong forms of the verbs 



(i'tanu ma:daggara) 



nilustunna.Du 

for 

nilucunna.'Du 

ardham ce:se:ru 

for 

arardham ce:sukonna. ru 


8. Use of /ku:Da:/ as a free sentence-initiator as in English is a special feature in 
Mauritian Telugu 

ku:Da: manam weLta.m ‘Also, we will go’ 

9. Use of nominative for oblique/possessive /me:m andarikU instead of 
/ma: andariki/ 

10. Use of progressive tense form for participial phrase 

/atanu ma: daggara nilustunna:Du/ for /atanu ma: daggara nilucunna:Du/ 
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11. Loss of semantic distinction between /ko:yu / and /naruku/ 
manishi ceTTu ko. stunnaDu for manishi ceTTu naruKutunna:Du 

12. Occasional loss of emphatic particle or replacing it with archaic forms 
/ e. miyu konale.du/ for e:mi:konale:du 

/ewarikaina iSTam le:du/iov ewariKi. iSTam le:du 

13. Loss of indefinite particle 

/kukkalu ga:ni pillulu ga:ni unna: Yi / for kukkolo: pillulo: unna:yi 

14. Loss of distinction between countable adjectives 
a: me koncam annam tinnadi 

a:me koncam manci ni:llu ta:gindi 

15. Loss of certain phrasal verbs 

/wa:LLu a:\vuni gra:ma:niki ti:sukonna.ru/ for waLLu a:wuni gra:ma:niki 
ti:sukocce.ru /apayamnunci swe:cchaga:unna:m/ for apayamnunci bayaTa 
paDDa.m 

16. Archaic or phonetically modified forms of words 

pi:ka/piyo:si ‘pickaxe’ 

anta.lu ‘they say’ 

parawa:yi ‘a tool’ 

po:to ‘pole’ 

kwa:k 'sari' (probably ko:ka) 

geDDa ‘river’ (archaic retention) 

camuru ‘oil’ 


to: Du 

mukku poDuku 

ongaram 

minji/maTlu 

lase:n 

satima.nam 

ne:du 

lappe.m 

ra:dulu 

ko:Du peyyi/to ro/ eddu 
macipo:na:nu 


‘ear ring’ 

‘nose ring’ 

‘ring’ 

‘feet ring’ 

‘necklace’ (Fr./Creole) 

‘mangala su.tram’ 

‘no (le:du)' (Retention of typical Vizag 
expression) 

‘rabbit’ (Fr./Cr) 

‘rats’ (Creole) 

‘bull’ 

‘I forgot’ (retention of typical 
Vizianagaram expression) 
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teldu 

na:nu 

ey 

bandugulu 
kimpini wo:Du 

anga:zment 

mu:Du irawaipadi 

balimini 

pa: yam 

bo: dam ayindi 

arrulu 

legume 

kurday/koledi 

samagiri 

koro.'Du 

ye:na:lu 

mankaDa go:tram 

ma:Du da:ra:lu we:sta:ru 

kappa: ram 

kalupo.tay 

jardin koTu 

Petot koTu/ 

masala koTu 

ko. nDru wa:LLu 

caccipo:nalu 


‘not known’ 

‘I’ (retention of Visakhapatnam form) 
‘ 1000 ’ 

‘relatives’ 

‘company fellow’ (retention of 19 
century item for East India Company) 
‘engagement; event’ 

‘70’ (a parellel to mu:Du ya:bhailu) 
‘as a joke’ (semantic transfer) 

‘25’ (Skt. pra:ya) 

‘understood’ 

‘arises’ 

‘vegetables’ (Fr./Cr.) 

‘Young girl’ 

‘provisions’ (Skt.) 

‘young man’ (kurra wa:Du) 

‘a ritual’ 

‘a clan name’ 

‘a marriage ritual (mu:Du mu:LLu) 
‘camphor’ 

‘become blind’ 

‘camp’ (Fr./Cr.) 

‘white man’s palace’ 

‘Creoles’ 

‘(Someone) died’ 


16. The following is a phonetic rendering of a song usually sung by elders in 
temples: 

wa:da sri:ra:ma: 


na:pai mi:ku daya le:da: ragu ra:ma: 
mo. damuto: ninu a.darinceda 

pa:da:rawindame: a:da:ramanu kotiTi sri:ra:ma candra: 
ni:kanTito: nannu ju:Dun kunDassamule: unDaga: 
bandusamule: ba. wincuko: 

tallidanDriyu le:ni tanayuDanai unna.nu jagatinni janamamula tallidanDri ni:we 
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ra. ma: ra:ma: 

kriSna go:da:ri madhya 

nannu karuNinci engoni ra:mada:su 

Loss of aspiration, assimilation of clusters, loss of medial /w/ after a long 
vowel are common to Mauritian Telugu as well as mainland Telugu. 

The above features are identified partly on the basis of written translation 
of sentences in English and partly recorded renderings. There is every 
possibility that some sentences are contrived and artificial in this kind of 
enumeration. It also indicates the lack of exposure to running colloquial speech. 
The Mauritian Telugu speakers retain much of the written repertoire and use it 
in colloquial speech though it may sound inappropriate from the point of view 
of a mainland speaker. 

TELUGU NAMES 

Most of the Mauritian Telugus had their ancestors from the districts of 
Vizag, Srikakulam and East Godavari. They either belonged to the tribal 
families of Koya Doras or Konda Kapus of the Godavari forests or to the plains 
of VisakhapaTnam. Their names still bear witness to their ancestry: Narsimlu, 
Simadri, Sannasi, Appana, Appaiah etc. associated with the temple of 
Simhachalam in Vizag district. Another set of names end with -Du or -ga:Du 
which were pejoratively assigned to tribal workers in their ancestral land but got 
stuck with their names. Poliga:Du, AppaDu, RaghavuDu etc. are some of the 
frequently seen names. The naming pattern has drastically changed for these 
people because the original given names became surnames and original 
surnames either disappeared or got modified. When they arrived at the port of 
entry the recruiting agent called them out with -Du suffixes and those were 
entered into the register as such. The Indo-European linear naming began for 
the Telugus also. Like in k anyasulkam drama of Gurazada, Arisi became 
Arisiga:Du, some of the Telugu people also ended up with - ga.Du and -Du with 
their names. If somebody’s name is Majji Joganah, the second part became the 
surname for all his family members. The first part was treated by the record- 
keepers as the equivalent of European Christian name. Some lost, some retained 
it. Since all of them were illiterate they did not even know or bother about their 
names. However, some of their surnames like Majji, Seerla, Reddy, Golusu 
PaDu, Poolaraju etc. are quite well-known names in north Andhra districts 
even today. It has been suggested that they remove the pejorative suffixes but it 
has been pointed out that it would be impossible due to Government regulations 
(Rao 1986). The pejorative connotation is totally absent in Mauritius but 
mainland visitors find it odd initially but get used to it in course of time. 
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Indian Languages in Mauritius: 

Religion, Culture and Language Acquistion: An 
Attempt at Defining ‘Languages and Culture’ 

A. MURUGAIYAN 


INTRODUCTION 

Following the 7th International Conference Seminar on Tamil Studies held 
in Mauritius in 1989, it was planned to set up a joint research project on Indian 
languages in Mauritius, between the Mahatma Gandhi Institute and the Ecole 
Pratique des hautes Etudes (IVe Section), under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Education and Science of the Government of Mauritius. 

This project aims at defining the concept of “language of culture” 
especially in the Mauritian multilingual and multicultural context, in order to 
develop research on and teaching of Indian languages spoken in Mauritius that 
are cherished as national cultural heritage. This joint project is thus conceived 
principally to identify (1) the domains where Indian languages are used, (2) the 
needs of different linguistic communities; and to explore the correlation 
between linguistic repertoire and the cultural contexts. The final stage should 
permit the establishment of adequate measures, both, material and other 
intellectual means, that could help maintain and develop Indian languages in 
Mauritius. This project is part of my teaching and research at EPHE under the 
direction of Professor Francois Gros. 

To commence the project, it is arranged to conduct a survey on the Tamil 
community and the investigation should be extended to the other linguistic 
communities of Mauritius. My study trips to Mauritius and research were 
financed by the ACCT (Agence de cooperation culturelle et technique), Paris. 

Before moving on to a discussion on the joint project-survey, we first need 
to review some of the general observations about minority groups in relation to 
society. 

In the last decades, much interest has been shown, both by sociolinguists 
and ethnographers, on the role and nature of different languages in multilingual 
and complex societies. Naturally, Indian communities abroad share a major 
fundamental character in that they are all found in multilingual set-ups. It is 
generally known that the extent to which linguistic minorities can maintain their 
language depends on their ability to mobilize communal, political, national and 
other kinds of organized or unorganized sources of support. This is true, for 
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example, for the major Indian languages in India and also languages such as 
Breton and Catalan in Europe. 

In modern nations there is a tendency to develop a supra national culture 
common to minority groups, with or without weakening the cultural boundaries 
between different groups. This kind of supranational culture is propagated by 
the patterned national education system, mass media - mostly television - and 
highly competitive employment opportunities, etc. 

Further, the process of modernization through industrialization, 
urbanization and economic growth also contributes to a large extent to reducing 
the cultural differences and drastic changes in societies. Industrial development 
and emerging patterns of consumer society in many economically developing 
nations have changed the traditional way of life and the concept of the family. 

However, one should not forget the language policies of multicultural 
nations. The survival of any minority language depends above all on the 
political willingness of each nation and the degree of tolerance towards 
linguistic and cultural diversity. Legislation of linguistic policies seems more 
crucial in countries where multilingualism and cultural diversities are witnessed 
as a natural process. 

Finally, despite all these complex issues, a strong tendency towards 
linguistic and ethnic renaissance or revivalism is being observed among many 
minority groups in recent decades. This tendency is revealed by the forces, 
organized strongly, acting as pressure groups, reinforcing cultural and religious 
identities and giving utmost importance to language learning. 

Although most of the observations are found in most of the multicultural 
and pluralistic societies, it should be borne in mind that ethnic and linguistic 
identities can be defined meaningfully only within the relevant framework of a 
given country or society. 

MA URITIUS - A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY 

With these basic observations I shall try to define the multicultural and 
multilingual character of Mauritius in order to better understand the notion of 
“Language of culture.” There exists, in fact, several studies on the linguistic 
situation of Mauritius. A major portion of these studies deals with language use, 
language politics, contact between languages, institutional use of languages, etc. 
The drawback of this kind of (sociolinguistic) approach is that they fail to 
notice, on the one hand, the cultural and symbolic values of the languages, and 
the hidden cognitive structure of the people using these languages, on the other. 

Instead of identifying the many fold contexts and variables in language 
use, there is a general tendency to focus only on some of the aspects. 
Unfortunately, this kind of simplification underestimates the complex 
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interrelation between languages and the cultural and environmental factors that 
influence the use of languages in a pluralistic society like Mauritius. 
Consequently, most of the available literature on Mauritius shows that the only 
three major - supra communal languages - Creole, French and English - have 
an important role in Mauritius. And what is more important is that the other 
Indian languages, except for Bhojpuri, are considered as almost extinct. In fact, 
as I have mentioned earlier, these studies, based on major issues of language 
planning and politics of language-use have failed to take into consideration the 
underlying cultural and linguistic diversities, and a complex set of values and 
symbols that characterize Mauritius. Unfortunately, the very conceptual basis of 
a multicultural and multilingual society is not at all evident. 

In order to better understand the pluralistic nature of Mauritius one must 
take into consideration the multiple facets of Mauritian society. Mauritius, with 
a population of 1 million, shares about 22 languages, of which 11 are Indian 
languages. English is the official language; French, the language of the mass 
media; and Creole, the lingua franca spoken by the totality of the population. 
Mauritius is a modernizing agricultural and industrial country showing 
considerable social and cultural changes which are on the move. Each 
community is very proud and conscious of its ancient culture, tradition and 
civilization. It should be borne in mind that each minority group, whenever 
necessary, refers to its African, Asian or European sources of identity. On the 
other hand, despite all these cultural and linguistic diversities, they are very 
conscious of their Mauritian national identity. 

The Mauritian Government, aware of the national linguistic and cultural 
diversities, considers all the ancestral languages as national cultural heritage and 
equal rights to all these languages. Most Mauritians are trilingual. As I have 
mentioned earlier, all of them speak Creole for wider communication. English 
and French are essential for social and economic advancement. The other 
ancestral languages are taught in schools, and each community has its own 
organizational network to maintain and cherish its own cultural identity. 

Given these multi-facets of the Mauritian nation-society, I wish to 
emphasize on the less perceived symbolic and organizational aspects that are 
utilized by different groups to maintain their tradition and cultural specificity. 
Precisely these facts have not been taken into consideration in some of the 
literature available in Mauritius. For this reason, it seems important that a 
detailed investigation should be made on the rise of cultural consciousness of a 
particular group and the role of their language in the mechanism. 

LANGUAGE OF CULTURE 

Recent studies on the speech act in socially complex multilingual 
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communities have made it clear that certain functions are confined to particular 
linguistic codes. In our present study, our main concern is to examine which 
language is more appropriate (from the point of view of the speakers) for 
particular sociocultural purposes. In search of a theoretical framework, I feel 
much benefit can be drawn if based on the ethnography of speaking. Further, 
being aware, to some extent, of the linguistic and cultural diversities in 
Mauritius, I felt it is important to keep to the distinction between “sacred” and 
“profane.” 

‘The term sacred refers to the institutions and values that function to 
sustain and reaffirm cohesiveness and separation of the group; profane refers to 
the aspects of society that function to fulfil practical, everyday goals” (John J. 
Gumperz, 1975, XIII).” 

With regard to our present study, the term profane refers to the three major 
supra communal languages, Creole, English and French, and their related 
functions. The term sacred refers to the ancestral languages and their symbolic 
and cultural functions. Further, the sacred embodies the notion of “language of 
culture” that we are trying to define in relevance to the multilingual and 
multicultural context of Mauritius. 

ETHNOL/NGUISTIC SURVEY 
The Mauritian Tamil Community 

The Tamils are the second largest Indo-Mauritian community. The Tamil 
language has been taught as early as 1839. In 1925, the teaching of oriental 
languages was officially recognized, and since 1934 the Mauritian Government 
gives due importance to the teaching of oriental languages. In fact, the 
characteristics of the Tamil language can be schematically put in the following 
terms: 

The Tamil language is - 

(1) used considerably in religious domains (Temples); 

(2) the major means of transmission of cultural values, customs and manners; 

(3) taught both at educational institutions and private organizations like Tamil 
temples and associations; 

(4) Tamil, like other languages in Mauritius, it is observed, is faced with 
problems of linguistic erosion (language maintenance is endangered); and 

(5) a strong ethnic and linguistic revivalism to help maintain the Tamil language 
has been observed in the last decades. 

At this juncture, it is important to remind our selves that the Mauritian 
Government encourages multilingualism and multiculturalism and the 
Mauritian Tamils’ ability to mobilize the social forces to maintain their 
language and culture. It is evident that Mauritius presents an ideal context to 
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study the dynamics of language maintenance. 

Aims of the survey 

Our investigation, I believe, would try to give appropriate response to 
questions that are very relevant in order to better understand the mechanism of 
language use. 

(1) What are the conceptual and symbolic domains that are directly related to 
the use of the Tamil language? 

(2) Whether the utilization of Tamil is confined to sacred religious activities? 

(3) Between the ‘Tamil religion” and “Brahminical Hinduism” what really is 
the function of the Tamil language? 

(4) What kinds of religious/sacred Tamil texts are used? 

(5) In the lack of an appropriate linguistic means how are these sacred practices 
(religious and family ceremonies) transmitted to the next generation? 

(6) Can the knowledge be successfully maintained and transmitted through oral 
traditions? 

(7) What are the different needs of the Mauritian Tamils? and, 

(8) How to respond meaningfully to their various needs? 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is based on my observations during my two study trips 
to Mauritius. The numerous formal and informal conversations I have had with 
a good number of Mauritian Tamil families, representatives of Tamil Temples 
and Associations, and Teachers of Tamil, to a very large extent, helped me to 
understand the nature of the Mauritian Tamil community. I have benefitted 
largely from discussions with Sri Bissoondoyal, Director of the Mahatma 
Gandhi Institute (MGI), Sri Pushparatam and Sri Sivan Chetty, Tamil 
Department of the MGI, and also from other scholars such as Dr. Hookoomsing 
and Mr. Sadasivan J. Reddi. However, the finalized version of the questionnaire 
was elaborated with the agreement of the Director of the MGI. 

The questionnaire is divided into four parts: 

1. General information (on informant); 

2. Knowledge of the Tamil language; 

3. Attitudes towards language and culture; and 

4. Motivation and needs. 

The last part is again divided into five sub-groups: i) language and 
literature; ii) history and society; iii) culture and general way of life; iv) family; 
and v) social and religious activities. 

The survey was held at the national level, with moral and material support 
from the MGI, and about 15 teachers of Tamil helped us in conducting the 
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survey. The questionnaires were distributed in twelve regions, which were 
identified as having a concentration of Tamil population (Stanlay, Mont Roche, 
Rose Hill, Port-Louis, Rose Belle, Mahebourg, Quatre Bomes, Vacoas, 
Souillac, Piton, Riviere de Rempart, Providence, Flaq, Terre Rouge and Saint 
Pierre). 

A total number of 150 questionnaires were distributed and 137 
questionnaires have been returned. 

Results 

As I have mentioned in the previous section, informants from all over the 
country representing all levels of the population, have responded to our 
questionnaire. This study provides us with interesting and original data and 
reveals some of the following information: Tamil is used not only in religious 
but also in socio-cultural activities and in families, and the use of Tamil can be 
extended to different levels of education and mass media. 

The family, as an organized structure, plays an important role in the 
transmission of moral and cultural values. The subjective attitudes of Mauritian 
Tamils towards the Tamil they speak and the Indian Tamil is another concrete 
proof that the Tamil language is still a part of their complex linguistic 
repertoires. I feel it is very important to mention here that it is the Tamil 
language that plays a major role in the conceptual-sacred domain, which enables 
man to communicate with his environment, and at the same time affirms his 
cultural-ethnic identity by contrasting himself with regard to other groups in 
Mauritius. It is equally important to mention that the three major languages -- 
Creole, English and French — are given only secondary importance in the sacred 
domain. 

In the following section, I will try to present in brief the results of our 
investigation in relevant to the following aspects: 

1. Knowledge of the Tamil language as judged by the members themselves of 
the Tamil community; 

2. Personal or subjective attitudes towards the Tamil language and culture and 

3. Motivations and needs of the Tamil community. 

Knowledge of Tamil language 

Knowledge of Tamil language is not and should not be confined to an 
individual’s ability to read, write, speak and understand, because many of them 
who cannot read and write can well recite prayers, narrate stories, sing film 
songs, call names in Tamil and can use appropriate addressing and kinship 
terms, relevant to the context. 29% of the informants declared not knowing to 
read, write, speak and understand Tamil. Only 18% said not knowing prayers, 
film songs and lullabies in Tamil. 
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It is important to note that the three skills are principally learnt from school 
education: 


To read - 

72 

To write - 

71 

To speak - 

50 


But at the same time the role of other Tamil cultural institutions like 
Temple, evening schools and Tamil associations cannot be underestimated. On 
the contrary, Temples play a major role than schools, for example, in the 
learning of prayers: 

Schools 50 

Temples 93 

Another striking instance is on the acquisition of stories and folk tales: 
Schools 41 

Temples 25 

Associations and evening schools 38 

These few data show the importance of different kinds of institutions in the 

transmission of each type of linguistic competence. The family also serves as a 
major means of transmitting the Tamil language. It is important to note that 
almost all the informants (129 over 137) have declared knowing prayers in 
Tamil. 

Attitudes towards the Tamil language 

Here an attempt is made to point out how each individual judge the way he 
speaks his own language, the knowledge they have about the Tamil language 
and the symbolic values they attach to the Tamil language. In short, all these 
seem to be “positive” and well thought. Knowledge of Tamil, however little it 
might be: 

Is very important 99 

Important 34 

Not at all important 1 

The Tamil spoken in Mauritius compared to the Indian Tamil is: 

Very good 25 

Good 56 

Archaic 2 

Too much literary 8 

Should not compare 38 

• 39 informants feel that they speak Tamil with a “bad accent”; 

• Only 6 feel ashamed to speak Tamil; 

• 16 feel uneasy speaking Tamil in the presence of non-Tamil community 
members; 

• 104 encourage children to learn Tamil; 
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• 112 wish that their children should continue to learn Tamil at secondary level. 

Motivation and needs 

The previous two aspects show clearly that the Tamil language is an 
integral part of the cultural consciousness of the Mauritian Tamils. In these 
sections I stressed only on the importance of the Tamil language to better 
understand the utilization and perception of the Tamil language that has been 
transmitted by the ancestors and their moral and intellectual involvements to 
keep alive this cultural heritage. 

In the following section, we will examine the following questions: What 
are their needs and how they are motivated to fulfil their needs and also what 
relative importance is given to Tamil and other languages spoken in Mauritius 
in their different approaches to maintain their cultural and linguistic identities. 

As I have mentioned earlier, the religious activities are closely related to 
the use of Tamil language. But one cannot limit its utilization exclusively to 
liturgical activities. It grossly underestimates both the role of the Tamil 
language and the organized efforts of the community to maintain their language. 

Language acquisition 

As our main concern is about the development of Tamil language, it seems 
important to evaluate the needs of the Tamil community on fields of language 
learning and literature. It should be reminded here that Tamil is taught officially 
in schools and every Tamil having had school education has no doubt learnt 
Tamil. But the main question here is how to achieve the continuity of the Tamil 
language learning process beyond school levels. 

As far as the language aptitudes are concerned, it should be stressed here, 
only 2% of the informants feel that they do not need to learn any more Tamil. It 
is very interesting to note that the need for each language skill varies 
considerably and it can be ordered as follows: 


Comprehension 

84 

Speech 

77 

Reading 

71 

Writing 

68 


116 of them showed interest in developing their writing skill. 

Literature 

Here also we are able to understand their knowledge of and the 
appreciation about the different kinds of Tamil literature (classical, modern, 
religious, folklore, etc.). For example, only 63 showed interest in learning 
classical Tamil literature, but 107 of them are interested in modem Tamil liter¬ 
ature and 110 in folklore. As regarding the religious literatures: 
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Shaivaite 

115 

Vishnouite 

59 

Jain 

4 

Buddhist 

6 

Christian 

4 

Islamic 

3 


As regards the means to achieve these goals, 123 are interested to have a 
handbook on general Tamil literature. When asked about translation of Tamil 
literature in any of the major languages spoken in Mauritius, the following 
importance is noticed for the different languages: 

French 92 

English 69 

Creole 31 

And for the handbook on general Tamil literature, it is as follows: 

French 87 

English 64 

Tamil 56 

Creole 28 

Family, households, habits, religion... 

Some of the activities that are intimately linked to the inner core of the 
Tamil society, representing at the same time the sacred domain, show a 
conscious utilization of a set of structured lexical items. Further, these sets of 
lexical items help them achieve some social and symbolic functions and are 
means of social and linguistic identities. The activities mentioned above, 
concern households, family rituals, religious ceremonies, clothing, food habits, 
funeral, etc. 

Each of these domains helps us explore and appreciate the hidden 
cognitive structure of the Tamils and their relationship with the external world. 

Let me illustrate these facts with a few examples. For instance, regarding 
house construction, 108 informants wish to respect the traditional houses with 
puujai arai (prayer hall), samaiyal arai (kitchen) and 96 of them are interested 
in knowing the symbolic and religious values about (manai saastram) all steps 
in the construction of a house. 

Preparation of Tamil food is still an essential part of their life and they 
prepare specific kinds of food for each kind of rituals and ceremonies: for 
kaavadi festival: eezu kari, payasam, rasam; puTTu for puberty ceremony; 
kettitopam and adirsam for Deepavali festival. And 96 of them are interested in 
cookery classes in spoken Tamil. 

Traditional clothing like, veesTi, pudavai, choli, tunDu, talapaagai are 
very important for them. They are very fond of jewels like, TooDu, kammal, 
jimikki, kaasu maalai, meTTi, koluSu. 
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Some of the traditional games like, pallaanguzi, kooLaaTTam, kummi, 
kooTTi are known to them. 

The kinship and addressing terms are considered to be semantically very 
important in the linguistic pattern of individuals. In fact, these terms are very 
widely used even in interactions with other group members. 117 of them know 
and use addressing terms among their family members and kins. 

Utilization of kinship and addressing terms is a sign of 


Tamil identity 

99 

Respect 

114 

Pride 

64 


102 of them are willing to have a complete list of all terms and 86 of them 
prefer it in Tamil alphabet and 60 in Latin alphabet. 

Family rituals like marriage, childbirth, funerals, are observed very 
regularly. For 116 informants it is very important to celebrate all the family 
functions. The more important factor is that 125 informants are very interested 
to learn about the values of, for example, all the rituals related to the marriage. 
And 119 of them believe that if the ceremonies were celebrated with a full 
knowledge of the facts, it would only contribute to develop the Tamil language. 

Mauritian Tamils, like many of the other groups, are very fond of 
understanding the values and symbols, which are the roots of their culture. 114 
of them are interested in courses dealing about these questions: 


In spoken Tamil 

67 

Literary Tamil 

22 

French 

66 

English 

42 

Creole 

22 


It is important to note that each individual has a complex set of linguistic 
repertoire and the degree of association of each language varies in relation to 
the context. Again it is interesting to point out that French occupies the first 
place as a means to achieve their goals and English and Creole follow French. 

I have already mentioned the organizational ability of a community, 
contributes to a large extent to the maintenance of their language and culture. 
One can notice regular organization cultural functions among the Tamils: 
Valluvar Day, Tamil New Year, Annual function of the Tamil Federation, 
Baradhiyar centenary, etc. 119 of them mentioned that they participate 
regularly in these functions. The religion, mentioned as ‘Tamil religion” by the 
Mauritian Tamils, seems to be one of the most important signs of Tamil 
identity. It is quite obvious that the Tamil language enjoys a privileged place in 
religious ceremonies. For instance, when asked what is your language of prayer: 
Tamil 114 

Creole 37 
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French 6 

English 3 

But only 79 of them believe that a prayer said in Tamil has more effect 
than in other languages. And 125 informants know prayers in Tamil. Their 
motivation goes beyond simple recitation of prayers. They are interested (121) 
in learning about the symbolic values of all the religious ceremonies and 120 of 
them are willing to have conferences on Tamil religion. When asked about 
prayer books, 98 of them wish to have it in Tamil alphabet and 57 in Latin 
alphabet; and with translation in: 


French 

87 

English 

64 

Creole 

30 


It is evident from the last section that the needs of the Tamil community 
are manifold. What is more interesting is that the Tamil language, by structured 
set of lexical items, plays an essential role. It is important to strengthen the role 
of the Tamil language by different means. These different means can easily be 
inferred from the few of the results I have mentioned, for instance - -handbooks, 
translations, guides, list of specialised lexical items, conferences and so on. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Here an attempt is made to define the concept of language of culture, and 
use of the Tamil language in a socially complex multilingual situation and 
investigate the different means by which the Tamil community in Mauritius, 
maintain their tradition and language. The Mauritian context, in fact, is different 
than other countries in the sense that the minorities are given equal rights and 
the minority languages are taught in schools. Whatever be the national context, 
the minorities to retain their cultural and linguistic distinctiveness, have to 
utilize their organizational ability and symbolic values. 

In fact, I paid attention to the notion of sacred domain, which I believe 
represents the inner core of the Mauritian Tamil culture. This very same core of 
the culture is used by any group, whether minority or not, but in different ways, 
to retain their identity. Further, in the face of rapid social changes triggered by 
modernization and industrialization, I think that it is up to each community to 
find out appropriate means to retain its culture and language. 

In our investigation, I have taken into consideration all the domains that I 
thought would help us to identify and at the same time strengthen the utilization 
of the Tamil language. I believe that it is more prudent to strengthen the already 
existing roles of Tamil language instead of creating new ones. The following 
remarks can be made from the results I have discussed so far: 

1. Contrary to some of the previous studies, a large number of functions are 
directly associated with the Tamil language; 
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2. The strengthening of the role of the Tamil language in these functions 
depends on the individual and collective consciousness; 

3. The motivations and the needs behind show some functional orientations to 
achieve their goals. 

One of the measures to respond effectively to some of the needs in the 
fields of language and literature would be, as proposed in our present joint 
project, to plan out workshops, symposium and multidisciplinary training 
programmes to language teachers, and to encourage scholars from Mauritius 
and other countries to elaborate teaching and reference materials on different 
aspects of the Tamil culture. 

However, I wish to insist on the fact that this is only a preliminary report 
on our project and wish very sincerely to benefit from your suggestions and 
discussions. 
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Ethnic Identity of the East Indians in Surinam: 

Process of Language Maintenance and the 
Preservation of Cultural Heritage in Creating an 
Effective Source of the Formation of Cultural Identity 

M.K. GAUTAM 


INTRODUCTION 

Recently during the months of July-August in 1993 when I visited the 
East-Indians in there own surroundings in Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana and 
Surinam I got an impression that the East-Indians in Trinidad have become very 
conscious of their East-Indian identity. To revive and reconsolidate their 
identity they have been actively involved in observing their agricultural feasts, 
performing the life crisis ceremonies ( samskaras ), practicing religious rituals, 
listening to religious discourses and deliberations and participating in the 
temple worships. Bhojpuri mixed with English is often used as a cultural 
language in informal gatherings of friends and family members. Bhojpuri was 
brought to these areas by the fore-fathers of the East-Indians at the time of 
immigration. Bhojpuri continued to survive with out much problem until 
World-war II. Then began the independence movement in Trinidad, which 
brought a set back to Bhojpuri. The English language slowly but steadily 
started creeping in. The shift in favour of English was quite visible among 
young Indians. They expressed their identity through English, which was 
mixed with Bhojpuri words. But the older people continued the use of Bhojpuri 
particularly with the people of their own age group since they found it apt to 
express their feelings in their own cultural idiom (Misra 1994). 

With the opening of the Hindi schools and with the introduction of Hindi 
in the West Indies campus in Saint Augustine the East Indians once again got an 
opportunity to be in contact with Hindi. In 1992 the Hindi Nidhi of Trinidad 
and Tobago organised a 5 day Hindi International Conference. It was not only 
attended by a number of foreign scholars but its impact upon the people of 
Trinidad was unforgettable. 

The wide coverage of the conference by the media (i.e. radio, T.V. and 
news papers) made people aware that Hindi is a living language. As a result 
Trinidad experienced another shift but this time in favour of Standard Hindi 
which is widely spoken in south Asia as well as in the West. 
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In the case of Guyana, the East Indians are trying to recover from the 
heavy blow and the persecution by the Burnham regime and its aftermath. The 
recent change in the power and coming back of Dr. Cheddi Jagan after a period 
of 28 years have convinced the people that a process of the reestablishment of 
the psychological security has already started (Gautam, 1994). In the Berbice 
area of Guyana across the Nickeri (Surinam) in Springland and Skeldon I found 
among the Indians a burning desire to retain their identity and learn Hindi. 
Similar to Trinidad the Indians in Guyana have maintained their cultural 
identity. Though they have contributed to the development of the national 
economy of Guyana through farming and business but at the cost of their 
mother tongue. 

The regular Hindi broadcast from Nickeri (Radio Rani) has helped them to 
be in touch with the Hindi language. Moreover, the Nickerians and the 
Berbicians belonging to the Indian cultural back ground have always felt close 
to each other. For the Nickerians the city of Paramaribo was a far off place and 
for Berbicians the George Town was also a distant city. The close relation 
between the two Indian communities became closer as the distance between 
them was hardly a few kilometers, the countries are divided by the river 
Corotine. The two communities have family relations and until 1960s often 
used to marry their siblings and participate in each other's happiness and 
sorrow. It can be said that the Nickerians have been a source of inspiration to 
many Indians in the Berbice region. They listen to Radio Nickeri, see Indian 
films, listen to Indian music, invite Indian artists to perform cultural 
programmes. Recently, when there was a music concert of an Indian religious 
singer Anup Jalota (from India), thousands of Nickerians attended the function 
in Skeldon and Springland. This also gave them an opportunity to visit their 
relations. 

Economically, Surinam has reached its lowest but the Indian community 
or the Hindustanis as they call themselves have still retained their language and 
culture. During the 1970s when there was an exodus of the Hindustanis to the 
Netherlands, Surinam felt the shortage of the labour market. Many Guyanese 
Indians oppressed by the Burnham regime fled to Surinam and found a job of 
agricultural labours in Surinam but their economical conditions could not 
improve even in Surinam. As a result they moved back to Guyana. Moreover 
the things started brightening up in Guyana after the return of Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan as the head of the country. But many Guyanese Indians during their stay 
in Surinam married Surinamese Hindustani girls which helped them to revive 
their Indian culture and retain the Hindi language. They carried back with 
them the baggage very rich in the Indian culture where the language was a 
living phenomenon. Their arrival in the Berbice region was welcomed with 
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the hope that they would be able to revive their culture and speak their 
language once again. It seems as Dr.Cheddi jagan had told me that the voyage 
of discovery is getting momentum in reconsolidating the Indian identity in 
Guyana. The language death as predicted by some sociolinguists was once 
again proved to be wrong. What Guyana experienced was language shift in 
fovour of standard Hindi. 

The case of Surinam gives a very different picture. Until 1*960 East 
Indians used to call their language as Hindi/Urdu/Hindustani. In this term of 
reference both forms of language were present, the spoken one as well as the 
written one. There was no separate name to refer the mother tongue or the 
gradually developed koine. In 60s Adhin called Hindi as Surinami 
Hindi/Hindustani (1964) in reaction to the imposition of Sranan Tongo 
which, according to the Creole political parties, should be considered as the 
national language of Surinam. In the 70s, the name started changing into 
Samami. The name Samami was used by the Leiden University students in the 
1970s to counter a political agitation against the Sranan Tongo, the language 
of the Creoles. It was meant to create a national feeling among the 
Hindustanis. Samami seems to be a mixture of Khariboli, Bhojpuri, Awadhi 
etc. and it shows regional variation. For example the language of Nickeri has 
more influence of Awadhi whereas the variety spoken in the regions of 
Paramaribo and Commewijne is more influenced by Bhojpuri (Sahtoe- 
Bainath Sah, 1975; Marhe, 1985). It is believed that the Samami must have 
developed as a lingua franca among the indenture labourers who came from 
Eastern 

U.P. and Bihar during the early years of immigration (about 1875). But 
around 1900 it became a full fledged language (Rahman Khan). It may be 
called a koine (as this term has been used in various examples by Mohan 
(1978) and Gambhir (1981) in their research findings).Due to various 
historical reasons in Surinam two varieties of Hindi are prevalent - the spoken 
one, which is used in all informal situations and is also the language of folklore 
which includes life crisis ceremonies, joking, kinship terms etc. while the use 
of other variety is restricted to the formal domains including cultural, religious 
and social gatherings. The recent development in Surinam makes it clear that 
the awareness of the Standard Hindi is growing. But unlike the situation in 
Guyana and Trinidad and Tobago the spoken variety (or varieties) of Hindi in 
Surinam has no danger. 

After 1970 the Hindustani community has reconsolidated its earlier 
position and retained both the varieties of Hindi in their verbal rapportua. The 
cultural identity of the Hindustanis in the Netherlands is a complex structure of 
multiple identities to which Surinam, India and the Netherlands have jointly 
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contributed. The second generation of Surinamese Indians who were bom in 
the Netherlands and at present are in their twenties have different types of 
problems. Since the paper attempts to analyze the sociolinguistic perspective 
of Surinam, the Netherlands situation is not elaborated. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

This paper is the result of an on going research project on which I have 
been working for the last several years. The data for the project which I 
collected in the Netherlands and Surinam at different intervals include 
intensive interviews, questionnairs, personal discussions, participant 
observation and the speech recordings of the subjects belonging to different 
age groups. Some of the important findings of the research project are being 
discussed here. 

Firstly, the paper looks into the factors which have helped the Surinamese 
Indians to maintain not only their culture but also the language i.e standard 
Hindi even after 120 years of separation from their mother country. It is a fact 
that the Indian emigrants to Surinam were regionally, culturally and 
linguistically a heterogeneous group since they migrated from various parts 
of India such as Chhota Nagpur, Nepal, Punjab, Rajasthan, Assam, Orissa and 
even from the South India (mainly from Andhra Pradesh) and Nepal. They 
spoke different languages viz. Bhojpuri, Magahi, Bundeli, Chhattisgarhi, 
Pahari, Awadhi, Braj, Khari Boli and Telugu. Besides, their respective 
mother tongues they all knew and used some variety of Hindi call it Bazari 
Hindi, Hindustani, Hindi or Urdu in order to communicate with each other. 
The long journey from their respective homes to plantations started with 
boarding the train to Calcutta followed by their indefinite stay in the Garden 
reach depot; long sea passage to Surinam; their arrival to Paramaribo depot 
and finally ended in their dispersal to various plantations. The long association 
during this period gave them enough opportunities to evolve a common code to 
share their sorrows and miseries. That's how perhaps the Samami came into 
existence. Samami soon became the lingua franca among the Hindustani 
labourers though they continued using Hindi/Hindustani/Urdu in formal 
domains. What could be those social, psychological, religious or cultural 
factors which led them to such a linguistic agreement? Which theoretical 
framework can explain this change and development? As mentioned earlier the 
process of language retention in Surinam has been quite different than that of 
her neighbouring countries like Guyana, Trinidad and Tobago. The process of 
Surinaization and the retention of the language take us to the issues of 
language choice, code switching, language shift and death and the even the 
language transplanting. The important factor has been the frame of reference 
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regarding the contact situations of the Surinamese Indians in defining and 
deciding the choices of the codes. 

Before the system of indentured labour was introduced slavery prevailed 
in the plantations. When slavery was abolished the plantation economy got a 
bit jilt. The planters started their hunt for new labour in the Asian countries. 
India alone provided 1.2 million labourers to the European colonies during the 
period of 1834 to 1916. The change from slavery to indenture did not bring 
change in the behaviour of the planters towards the labourers. Nor did it change 
the working conditions and the administration. The only change was that the 
newcomers were recruited for the period of five years (tinker, 1974; Emmer, 
1984). They were recruited to rescue the conditions of the plantations and the 
colonial economy from further deterioration. But the way the Indians were 
treated and addressed with the derogatory term "coolies" was in the line of the 
ideas of Eurocentrism based on the theory of evolution and against the 
egalitarian principles of the democratic climate of the European colonies 
(Gautam, 1986). It indirectly justified the European imperialism and the theory 
of evolution by which the people of the colonies were considered inferior and 
uncivilized (Said, 1994). 

Unlike the British the Dutch historical accounts were in detail as they were 
well acquainted with the Indian languages (Moreland. 1925). The Dutch had 
the territories of South India and Ceylon in their possession. The Dutch enclave 
of Chinsura was located in the vicinity of Calcutta. The Dutch colonial 
administration knew the life styles of the North Indians. Unfortunate it may 
seem, but this information about the Indians and their culture was not used 
during the colonial administration in Surinam. However, the Dutch brought 
out a number of publications about the Indian people, culture and languages. 
Amsterdam, being the center of printing in Europe during the 18th century, 
many books related to the colonial descriptions of the cultures, people and 
languages were published. The first book on Hindustani grammar was compiled 
and written by a worker of the Dutch India company, Joshua Ketelaar in 1698 
in Lucknow (India) as Grammatica Hindostanica. This book was reworked and 
published in Latin by David Millius in 1743 (Vogel, 1937, 1941; Grierson, 
1903). Before the work of Ketelaar, Mirza Khan had written a grammar of 
bhaka (the Braj variant of Hindi) in 1676 (Ziauddin and Chatterjee, 1935). 

With the emergence of the Durkheimian "functionalism" the division of 
labour and the "organic solidarity" became the debated concepts of the 
complex societies. Boas, Malinowski (1944), Redcliffe-Brown (1940) not only 
propagated functionalism but also the structural studies of the communities. 
Since interaction and social roles are the basis to understand the relationship of 
the community with the language, the role oriented Parson's "structural 
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functional" theory (op.cit.) became the base line to study the sociolinguistics. 
As the scholars in the other school elaborated the Parsonian thoughts related 
to the structural functional aspects. Redfield, Geertz, Schapiro, Whorf (1956) 
and Keesing maintained that the language is the determiner of culture, after all 
language shapes the world vision. Schapiro conceived it as a relationship of 
interest in which language contributes to the culture and culture shapes the 
reality. To him culture is a sort of internal socialisation of the group and is 
available in the form of a language. Whorf took the different view and stressed 
the linguistic relation to the external world. A language systematises the ideas, 
it is the guide of the individual's mental activities. Language has not been 
considered as a cause but as a consequence. Culture is considered as the 
totality of the structure which defines society as a source of the values and the 
verbal behaviour. Ethnomethodology also treated the culture as the basis of 
social cohesion. 

Looking at the various Indian linguistic communities in different countries 
it becomes clear that the language plays a vital role in creating a linguistic 
boundary and extending it to the other cultural items as an integrated whole. 
But its working process is the cognition or the ideational base of the culture, 
which defines the social status and the situation of the position of the group 
and in reality is the essence of the verbal behaviour. In cognitive anthropology 
culture comprises the ideational codes of living (Bullivan, 1984) which 
according to Bantam (1983) is the 'rational choice theory'. After all the survival 
of a linguistic group depends upon the ideational base of the culture, 
"according to which group members exchange goods and services, seeking their 
own advantages. If they complete with each other on individual basis this will 
tend to dissolve group boundaries. If they complete as groups, their shared 
interests will lead them to reinforce these boundaries; the whole life and 
culture of the privileged group will be oriented in defending their exclusive 
boundary, while the life of the subordinate group will be directed towards the 
cultivation of their inclusive bonds so as to mobilize strength for the attack 
upon the practices which exclude them from privilege." Since the survival on 
transplantation or revivalistic continuation of a language depends upon the 
adaptation or the disappearance issues, culture embodies strategies by which 
social groups maximise their perceived advantage in relation to the other 
groups. In this way culture enables the society to survive in its unknown 
environment and to maximise the needs of its members to achieve the best. 
Moreover, culture also contains survival instructions as well as elaborate 
justification for The concepts such as diglossia or bilingualism as given by 
the western scholars need to be redefined in these settings as linguistic 
plurality in these societies is not reflective just of number but it is a way of 
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life.that purpose (ibid). In Surinam the presence of high and low varieties of 
Hindi is not indicative of variation in socio-economic strata rather it indicates 
various functions that a language has to perform. The case of Indians in 
Surinam is unique and it has to be understood in its own background. It has 
Come from the country which is linguistically and culturally diversified, the 
Indian immigrants had no difficulty in adjusting to any multilingual setting. 
Under the circumstances, linguistic or cultural diversity was of no 
consequences. What mattered was their Indianness which was common to all. 
For Surinamese Indians, Surinami is the language of home domain while 
Hindi is restricted to formal domains and Dutch and Sranan Tongo are used 
for interaction at plantations. Thus the linguistic situation in Surinam could 
better be explained eclectically. 

KOINEZATION PROCESS AND THE RETENTION OF STANDARD HINDI 

The historical facts available to us explain that the process of koinezation 
did not start abruptly, the conscious levelling of the differences between 
various languages/dialects during the initial years of emigration was the 
beginning of this process. Later on the conscious selection process formed the 
koine and during the seventies of this century with conditional legitimization 
the koine came to be known as Samami and it also developed a political 
connotation. Historically the process of koinezation is marked by different 
phases. They are as follows: 

Phase I 1873-1891 
Phase II 1891-1961 
Phase III 1916-1945 
Phase IV 1945-1990 

The convention on emigration to Surinam was signed between the 
governments of England and the Netherlands on 8 September, 1870 in the 
Hague. Only after 17 February, 1872 when it was ratified, the "gift" of Indian 
labour was made to the Dutch in return to concessions to Britain (Tinker, 
1974). Thereby the Dutch suzerainty on the transfer of the Dutch fort built for 
slave trade on the Guina coast of West Africa (nowadays known as Ghana) 
was surrendered. With this treaty the British government also abandoned its 
claim on Sumatra. 

Following the agreement the first ship Lalla Rukha arrived on 5 June, 
1873 in Paramaribo and was followed by 7 more ships. The first two years 
were disastrous. More than 20 per cent emigrants died during the voyage and in 
the plantations. In June 1874 the British government became alarmed of the 
mortality rate and stopped the sea traffic to Surinam and demanded the 
betterment of the conditions of the emigrants by giving more medical 
facilities. During 1877-1878 the traffic was resumed but it was again 
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interrupted in the years of 1879, 1886 and 1888. Between 1873 to 1891 in total 
28 ships carried 13972 emigrants. The poor working conditions and the 
inhuman treatment by the planters and the Dutch government brought the 
Indian emigrants together. In my view, during the first four years of their 
arrival in Surinam the Indian immigrants started making efforts for their ethnic, 
cultural and linguistic survival. The sojourn of Indians in Surinam was only for 
a period of five years and they had hoped that soon they would go back to 
India. In those initial years two things happened. Firstly, they retained and 
refined their Hindi as it was necessary for reporting the events to the 
administration in Surinam as well as in India. Secondly, in the process of 
coming together a unified code starting emerging and that was the beginning of 
the koinezation process though the foundation for that had already been laid. 
The following circumstances will justify these happenings: 

1. As mentioned earlier, during the first six months before getting transferred 
to the plantations in Surinam it was a period of an "accidental confrontation" 
when suddenly, the people from various regional and dialectal backgrounds 
were brought together. This period exposed the emigrants to a new world 
where the bureaucracy with sahibs was dominant. The communication with 
these officials was always in Hindustani or in Hindi. One should not forget 
that the emigrants "mostly spoke one of the dialects of Hindi; and the 
Hindustani was becoming the lingua franca of emigration traffic. The 
people of Shahbad were the readiest recruits, they spoke Bhojpuri, a form of 
Hindi and they responded to recruiters willingly" (Saha, 1970; Tinker, 1974; 
Grierson, 1903). Whether they spoke the same language or not, during the 
course of time they became closer and were called the dipua bhai or jahajia 
bhai (depot brother or the ship brother). In future years they became a 
cognate group and established family relations by exchanging gifts and rakhis 
(a thread of protection tied to a brother by his sister on the festival called 
raksha bandhan. 

2. With the opening of the Fort William college in Calcutta (1800) the British 
in India had already accepted and legitimized Hindi/Urdu as the language of 
administration of India. All the officers and the newly arrived administrators 
were required to pass an examination in the language (Beams, 1961). 
Moreover it was assumed that the emigrant "would have to pick up quickly the 
lingua franca, the Hindustani, in which he was addressed by the British 
officers and the Bengali clerks of the Depot in Calcutta" (Tinker, op cit.). 
Between 1869 and 1889 the Protector of Emigration in Calcutta was Dr. 
J.G.G. Grant (Digby, 1991), who was assisted by his two assistants, Farruny 
Chum, a Bengali clerk and interpreter who knew Bengali, Hindi and English 
equally well and Dr. Bipin Behari Dutta, a medical officer who was a doctor- 
surgeon attached to the Calcutta Depot at Garden reach. For the first time he 
was asked to accompany the emigrants to Surinam as the Surgeon- 
Superintendent of the Kate Kellock ship which left Calcutta on 16 October 
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1873 and reached Paramribo on 18 January, 1874. Due to certain conflict and 
misunderstanding with Capt. Beven, Dr. Dutta together with his wife and 
children was put ashore on Ascension Island en route to Surinam (Tinker, 
op.cit.) By this even the emigrants not only lost a surgeon but also an 
interpreter. One should not forget that the perception of the sea voyage was 
completely different in the minds of the emigrants and once they found out 
that the ship would take at least three months to reach Surinam they were 
repenting and accusing the recruiters who trapped them. In one of the 
examples in 1882-83, Dr. de Wolfe who was a surgeon on the ship Sheila 1 
and had a consignment of 451 emigrants. Unfortunately 49 emigrants had 
died on the way to Surinam. He wrote: 

many of the coolies after leaving India are very homesick, they have 
entered another world and everything is new and strange to them. Fear 
soon siezes them, they are by nature timid soon after leaving port we 
had some squally weather. I found on going below all the coolies 
huddled together on the windward side of the between decks and in a 
state of terror as they fancied - they were all going to the bottom. 

(Tinker, op. cit.) 

The sea sickness, cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, accidents and fevers were the 
usual illnesses which made the emigrants more nervous. But when the weather was 
good they used to make music, narrate stories and heart touching events etc. and 
this they used to bubble out in their own vernaculars. 

3. The first stage in the sojourn of the emigrants was the use of multi-dialectism 
(Gambhir, 1981) which, continued together with the official Hindi or 
Hindustani. For example see the following details of the emigrants, sailing in 
the first ship Lalla Rukh (de Klerk, 1953): 

296 Braj speakers from the Agra region, totalling 82% 

75 Awadhi speakers from the Oudh region, totalling 12% 

49 Bhojpuri and Magadhi speakers from Bihar, totalling 12% 

14 Bengali speakers from Bengal, and 

2 Marathi/Gujarati speakers, totalling 4.5%, and 1 each from Oriya, Rajasthani, 
Panjabi, Bundeli and Chhattisgarhi and 5 unknown. 

By looking at the figures it becomes clear that the emigrants in this batch were 
linguistically diverse. 

4. They were also engaged in different occupation before coming to Surinam. 
For instance, some of them were agriculturists and some seasonal labourers 
who had already been to Assam tea plantations. Some of them were sepoys , 
policemen and watchmen who because of their involvement in the 1857 
mutiny were sent to Surinam by the British Government. All of them had 
some knowledge of Hindi and that helped them further to communicate with 
each other. 
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5. Besides the heterogeniety of the group, the hard life and the tough working 
conditions also contributted to the retention of Hindi and emergence of 
Sarnami. It was not easy for the Indian emigrants to work for five years on 
the plantations where the surroundings were unknown and they had already 
lost more than 20 percent of their countrymen in the years of 1873 and 74. The 
fact that their barracks were the earlier huts of the Creole slaves was 
frustrating and depressing. Medical care was nil. The working hours were 
tedious since they had to work for 10 to 12 hours every day and that to on 
wages of as low as 90 cts. to 120 cts. per day. They had to work continuously 
for six days a week except for coolie holidays, sick days and the Dutch 
holidays, which were any way not so many. There was absolutely no social 
interaction in the plantations between the lobourers and the staff. But the 
labourers during their leisure time on Sunday used to get together and discuss 
the community issues through a code which in spite of its grammatical 
obscurity was quite transparent in its meaning. 

6. Finally, anthropologically speaking the close proximity between the 
plantations in the respective districts facilitated communication. During the 
first two years there were 59 plantations in Surinam out of which the Indians 
were working in 45 of them under the contract system. These plantations 
were located near the river Surinam and Nickeri. The Surinam river together 
with the Commowijne and the Cottica rivers covered the Lower and Upper 
districts of Suninam, Para, Commowijne, Cottica, Perica, Commantewane. 
The Indians could establish close contacts with the Indians in neighbouring 
plantations. In a gradual process the small units were merged into bigger units 
and they were all connected through the administrative headquarters of 
Paramaribo (see the maps and chart). Moreover, Paramaribo was the port of 
embarkation and also the depot centre which was often visited by the Indians 
specially when a new ship was to enter into the river. There was always a 
hope that they might get a news of their family from the village in India. All 
those moments of anxiety, disappointment, sadness and also of joy brought the 
Indians together and helped them creating a network which strengthened 
the process of koinezation. 

The Indians in the regions of Nickeri Saramaca and Coroni (mostly a 
Creole majority area) also developed close ties due to their isolation and the 
distance from the Surinam river and Paramaribo. In the case of Nickeri there 
was an advantage of being close to the Indian habitats of British Guyana which 
was across the river Corontine. The Nickerians could see the British Guyana 
from their side (see the map and network chart) and it took them only a few 
hours to reach there. During 1873-74, the years of instability and anxiety, the 
Nickerians developed some sort of emotional affinity towards the British 
Guyana Indians in neighbouring Springland and Skeldon. Since both were 
undergoing same kind of experience they took solace in each others company. 
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The process of koinezation neutralized their linguistic difference and all of them 
together asserted their Indian identity. The plantation owners who were 
mainly the English speakers understood the mentality of the Indians and they 
gave them ample opportunity to develop their culture and maintain the 
identity and language (Gobardhan-Rambocus and Hassan Khan, 1994). 


MAP OF PARAMARIBO AND 
SURROUNDING PLANTATIONS 
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Indian Languages South Africa - Prognosticative 

Reflections 

THILLAYVEL NAIDOO 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper concerns itself with the possibilities that exist for Indian 
languages being accorded a viable status in South Africa, which would enable 
schools, colleges, technikons, universities and other institutions to provide 
teaching programmes in them for all South Africans, irrespective of race or 
ethnic origin. We remind ourselves that the country is just now entering a 
period of very serious political transition so the months that lie before us in the 
immediate future will have to accommodate drastically revised policies that 
would revolutionise the social scenario that obtains in the country at present. 
The changes that will usher in the new democratic dispensation will have 
nevertheless to accord with the efforts being made to preserve the cultural 
differences that characterise the ethnic and of course racial variety of South 
Africa’s demographic infrastructure. The Indian community has not, let me 
inform you, proved itself as vocal about demands for the preservation of a 
separate cultural identity as is being heard from some other ethnic communities 
like the Zulus and the white Afrikaners. Nevertheless a componential analysis 
reveals that language, religion and culture delineate the distinctive features of 
this ethnic minority; and demands for recognition of this differentiation should, 
this paper says, be respected. 

POLITICAL STRUCTURE AND LANGUAGE POLICY 

The languages that occupy the interests of this paper are Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Telugu, Hindi, Gujarati and Urdu. It is a matter of very extraordinary 
coincidence that almost at the very moment that I first commenced preparation 
of this paper on the afternoon of Tuesday 16 November 1993, an announcement 
on radio informed the country that the Negotiating Council had decided to 
recognise eleven languages as the official languages of the country. The 
Negotiating Council, you are probably aware, is the body of people that 
brought into existence the Transitional Executive Council that will supervise 
the general elections in the country to bring into existence a new non-racial 
government. South Africa will henceforth have English, Afrikaans and nine 
black languages as the official languages of the country. The Indian languages 
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have been accorded that will in future be called “community status” whereby 
Indian children will be allowed to learn an Indian language of their choice. 
How the community will utilise the fruits of this new dispensation will depend 
upon the resourcefulness of the community. The will to ensure that these 
languages are well preserved through popular usage is an onus that rests very 
heavily on the community itself. 

The whole question of the development of Indian languages in South 
Africa must be seen against the backdrop of the new political developments 
now taking place there. On the 27 April 1994, the very first non-racial general 
elections ever in the entire history of that country will be held. The five or six 
political parties that will contest the elections have yet to formulate their 
positions on language usage and language status in the country. That eleven 
languages have been given recognition as official languages, are a temporary 
measure. The Transitional Executive Council, that has assumed office, will 
spend the next five years drawing up a new Constitution, which will thereafter 
consolidate the forces that will together build a new democratic country. 
Politicians are now becoming increasingly aware that political stability is built 
on the goodwill of people who know that their cultural values are respected. 

The Democratic Party is the only party in Parliament that has a history of 
struggle for full democratic values. It has represented these interests for all the 
people of the country, irrespective of race or colour over many years. Its policy 
document makes particular reference to its demand for an education system that 
will give all young people in the country a non-discriminatory education, which 
would inculcate moral values that do not exclude cultural parameters. 
Education, it says, will be free and compulsory at least at the primary school 
level. A child shall be given an education, which will promote his culture and 
enable him on the basis of equal opportunity to develop his abilities, his individ¬ 
ual judgement and his sense of moral and social responsibility; and become a 
useful member of society. 

The African National Congress, under the leadership of Nelson Mandela, 
has agreed to the establishment of a language board to promote South Africa’s 
eleven official languages as well as six more community languages. Presented 
with a proposal by the A.N.C., the Negotiating Council has agreed that the Pan 
South African Language Board would aid the development of all these 
languages in the country. 

The ruling Nationalist Party is the party that ruled South Africa since 1948 
as one of the most oppressive regimes known to the world this century. This 
party was adamant that Indians had to live in separate Indian areas to promote 
their own cultural, political, social and economic interests. But, this was the 
cornerstone of apartheid, which means that everything the white, particularly 
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Afrikaner people did, was done within the context of apartheid, so the difficulty 
arose that while the effect of the policy was in some ways beneficial to Indian 
people, the policy itself was politically abhorrent. 

The country is now entering a very crucial stage in its political 
development. The transition, we hope, is going to be very beneficial for the 
country as a whole. One very important responsibility is to ensure that political 
changes will not adversely affect our cultural life. Even if this is to happen, 
changes must be kept to a minimum. Let us consider one very important 
example of the kind of changes that will inevitably ensue after the 27 April this 
year. The very first impact will probably be felt in education. At present, we 
operate under a system of differential education, which has been operational for 
very many years. Indian children by and large go to exclusively Indian schools 
some of which teach Indian languages. These were, however, introduced into 
the school curriculum only about ten years ago. The overall effect of the 
introduction of Indian language teaching has been good and many thousands of 
Indian children have been given the opportunity of learning Tamil, Telugu, 
Hindi, Gujarati and Urdu at Government schools. 

The right to mother tongue education may prove to be a rather short-lived 
gift to Indian children. If drastic changes to the education system are introduced 
and schools become racially integrated, the chances are that Indian languages 
will be seriously eroded no matter what promises are made, even at the highest 
level, by education or government authorities. How precisely Indian languages 
will be taught in completely integrated schools is difficult to determine at this 
stage and my own prognostications are that there is foreboding of considerable 
uncertainty if not complete disaster. It certainly would have helped considerably 
if there were only one Indian language to contend with. Six Indian languages 
make the task a little difficult. 

There will presumably be nine regions or provinces in the new South 
Africa. Each of these will sooner or later become embroiled in the difficulties 
that often accompany attempts to accommodate the multi-ethnic and therefore 
multi-lingual complexities within the socio-political framework that the new 
regions will present. One specific formulation will have to confront the problem 
of language and nowhere in the entire country will any Indian language be of 
any overriding significance. The metropolitan language of the region will 
inevitably drown out any demand for any Indian language to be accorded a 
position of any importance. The community will have to rely on an effective 
education system to subvene the cultural interests of the Indian community. 

One of the greatest socio-linguistic difficulties any community encounters 
in a multi-cultural, multi-lingual situation is the ability of people to sustain 
interest in second or third languages (more especially), if these have no 
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significant relevance within the cultural frame of reference in which specific 
community or cultural demands are made. In South Africa however, despite the 
strong attachment Indians have, to their cultural history, economic prerogatives, 
prescribe language preferences. English is by far the most widely spoken 
language and under a white racist regime, Afrikaans was forced upon the Indian 
community very much at the expense of Indian languages and very much 
against the will of the community. 

Much material can be gathered on language policies in many countries 
around the world. Joshua Fishman draws reference to the relation between 
national language and languages of wider communication. No Indian language 
will ever, one suspects, be considered a language of wider communication. For 
the foreseeable future, English will continue to preserve its role as the language 
of the widest communication and Indian languages will continue their erosive 
trend due to the absence of a single over-arching socio-cultural pervasiveness 
that is sufficiently strong to withstand the ever-growing demands for social, 
political or above all economic stability. 

The heart of the matter in South Africa draws parallels to the difficulties 
that obtained in India at the time of independence. The demand for nationism, 
not nationalism, is of primary concern to South Africans at present. And for the 
foreseeable future again the language of widest communication will continue to 
dominate national demands. Language, however, simply constitutes one of a 
number of features of demographic variation. 

Although ethnic boundaries are still very distinct they are co-variant with 
other fields of discourse and social setting. However, if the trend, as we 
recognise so often in different parts of the world, is to emphasize ethnic 
difference to the point of engendering animosities then these should be held in 
check. However multi-lingualism is a feature of life in South Africa as it is in 
many countries and our social pattern does recognise a growing tendency of 
heavy weighting against the use of Indian languages. 

The communication role of Indian languages when tested against the 
functional mastery of language usage would reveal a gross inadequacy on the 
part of Indians of competency in their own languages. We have already begun 
to accept, and this has been happening over more than twenty years, that 
English has virtually taken over as the home language of over ninety percent of 
the Indian people in the country. This means in effect that the next generation of 
Indian people themselves may come to regard Indian languages as foreign 
languages, that is, if this trend has not already begun in those quarters where 
little of Indian culture is still preserved. 
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CULTURE CONTENT IN LANGUAGE USAGE 

Many young people in the Indian community are sometimes prompted to 
ask, what often emerges as a significant question: “What need is there for 
Indians to insist on the use of an Indian language in the home?” This question 
measured against the rapidly advancing secularisation process, taking place 
assumes far greater importance than some are willing to concede. Language, we 
appreciate, features quite strongly as an aspect of cultural life and marks out one 
of the distinct features also of our demographic variation. So, while ethnic 
boundaries are still very distinct, such differences as are covariant with fields of 
discourse and social setting need to be played down in the interests of wider 
nation building. So young people no longer have the same sentimental or even 
cultural attachment to their heritage, as was known to Indians a generation or 
two ago. Language is a means of communication but it must operate within the 
specific framework related to needs rather than sentiment. 

Cultural leaders could very easily face up to this threat that arises from 
within the community. But, cultural leaders, if any of worth can be found, are 
known to be as reticent about defending cultural standards as they are about 
enquiring into what the highest ideals of the community ought to be. They face 
yet another threat against which they appear to be almost totally helpless. The 
very worst factor of exploitation of cultural weakness within the Hindu 
community is the work of Christian missionaries. They are trained never to 
show respect for other cultures particularly Hindu culture. A carefully planned 
programme of conversion has been orchestrated in South Africa against the 
ancient heritage of the Indian people with heavy government support for their 
actions. While conversion to Islam has always been somewhat surreptitious, 
conversion to Christianity is always blatant and openly disrespectful. All 
conversion exploits social, educational and economic weaknesses and language 
and culture are the inevitable heavy losers in the process. 

Indians in South Africa, like their compatriots in India, often reflect their 
inability to rise to the challenges that confront them at almost every level of 
human existence. One is conscious of the differences that often characterise 
Indian life in many parts of the world evidencing thereby the serious 
repercussions that impinge on cultural weaknesses. These have enabled foreign¬ 
ers to invade with impunity every vestige of Indian sacrosanctity. If then there is 
a problem with Indians facing the challenges of having to protect their use of 
their own languages, one realises just how serious is the question of cultural 
validity in a multi-cultural situation and the nebulousness that enables 
politicians to exploit these to political advantage. I am reminded of Swami 
Vivekananda’s words concerning the educational despondency that the culture 
of India has fallen victim to. Hardly worthy of the grand Vedic heritage one 
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hears of so often as the basis of a tradition of excellence often held aloft as the 
beacon light of our cultural ideal. 

INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN LANGUAGE USAGE 

Swami Vivekananda believed very strongly that every man is capable of 
receiving knowledge if it is imparted to him in his own language. This was a 
belief that most Indians subscribed to until very recently. Evidence now points 
to the contrary and for this the blame lies squarely on the fact that Indians have 
played such a nebulous role in demanding what is their basic educational right. 
The right to a free education, commensurate with the cultural ideals, reflected in 
their Vedic heritage. One of the earliest difficulties lay in the history of 
indenture under which Indians first went to South Africa. There was little 
possibility under those conditions to make demands for the provision of a good 
standard of education when even inferior educational facilities were virtually 
non-existent. 

The history of the struggle under very great odds to establish an 
educational infrastructure of high standard now culminates in a political system 
of some uncertainty. Salvaging elements of a good educational system, whereby 
Hindu-Indian cultural ideals will be met (with even a semblance of success), 
appears rather bleak. One positive suggestion therefore does present itself and 
this paper makes it with some degree of conviction. It is now about one month 
or so since the foreign ministers of both India and South Africa met to discuss 
bilateral diplomatic relations. The establishment of an Indian cultural centre in 
South Africa could be seen as the beginning of a programme of cultural and 
educational reconstruction. The teaching and learning of Indian languages, with 
some assistance from the Government of India through its cultural office in 
South Africa, is now a growing possibility. This paper, however, strongly 
recommends that Sanskrit be made the root of Indian language learning for 
some rather obvious intellectual merits the history of this language has 
signified. 

South Africa has been a two-language country for many years. Two official 
languages, that is. With the rule of the white Afrikaner, dominating politics for 
nearly fifty years, Afrikaans was given a position of importance alongside that of 
English. Afrikaans is often referred to as the “language of the oppressor” and 
Indian children have always been forced to learn it often against their will. Indian 
children, as we all know so well, take very easily to learning English. And excel in 
this language they most certainly do. Is there any need now for us to be discussing 
the latest development in India, which produces writers in the English language 
who are being nominated for prestigious awards internationally? 

This is precisely the ideal that some of us envisage for young Indians in 
India, South Africa and everywhere else in the world where we are now 
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resident. Except, of course that, prestigious awards both nationally and 
internationally, are more welcome for writings in Sanskrit and any other Indian 
language. If the Central Institute of Indian Languages in Mysore, that is hosting 
this meeting, could bring into existence such incentives with Government 
assistance for Indians, both locally and abroad, happy indeed would we be in 
the knowledge that India too would be recognised for the heritage, we 
appreciate in Greece, Rome, Egypt and Babylonia. Such incentives sustain our 
interest. More, noble of course would be our striving if love for our languages 
was the great subvening basis. These incentives would present us with goals 
that were not available to people of Indian origin in any earlier generation. The 
possibilities of making Indian languages, compare well with the most popular of 
the languages of the west, are endless. How we meet this challenge is in itself a 
cultural ideal, worthy of considerable investigation. 
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The Relationship between Language and Culture: 
A Case Study of Hindi in South Africa 


R. SITARAM 


INTRODUCTION 

Language and Culture are interwoven, or as socio-linguists state it, they have a 
reciprocal relationship. The role of language and culture in the lives of minority 
groupings becomes sharply focused when they struggle for survival in a milieu 
dominated by other languages and cultural forces. The Hindi language in South 
Africa is today relegated to the religio-cultural domain, since there are few 
speakers, and Hindi does not enjoy status in the country. This paper attempts to 
outline the features that ensured the survival of Hindi, and its relationship with the 
cultural practices of the people of Hindi origin. 

The reciprocal relationship between language and culture has been 
recognized by scholars, particularly, of sociolinguistics. This has been 
confirmed by studies of ethnic mother tongue retention in minority communities 
globally. Moreover, Handa (1978) describes language as a loom on which 
cultural patterns are woven. Edward Hulmes (1989), dealing with Education and 
Cultural Diversity asserts that language strengthens the civilization it serves and 
nourishes the dominant culture it is part of. This reciprocity implies mutual 
support as well as a deeper, more fundamental contribution of the one towards 
the other. Maharaj (1992:180) in her research on the Hindi language in South 
Africa thus concludes that in the early period of Indian settlement in South 
Africa, language protected culture, whereas in the present day culture is 
resuscitating interest in language. Furthermore, Hulmes (1989:2) avers that, 

“In any situation of cultural and racial mix it is clear that the maintenance of 
cultural identity will be of high priority to those concerned” (1989:2)” 

Hulmes speaks of present day conditions in places such as the United 
Kingdom; where the maintenance of identity assumes a very important role. 
However, the viewpoint holds true for the 19th century Indian people who 
found themselves as minorities in alien countries. Language maintenance and 
cultural preservation were common phenomena amongst the “Hindi-speaking” 
people who emigrated as labourers to Mauritius, Trinidad, Suriname, South 
Africa and Fiji. The term Hindi is used here to imply the family of related Indie 
dialects including Awadhi and Bhojupuri, spoken by the emigrants, and distinct 
from Standard Hindi. (See Barz 1980:4). In Mauritius Bhojupuri led to the 
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formation of Mauritian Bhojpuri, whereas in South Africa there developed a 
distinct South African Bhojpuri or “Natali” Hindi. Both versions helped to 
sustain Hindi as a language in their respective countries. Fiji saw the 
development of Fiji Hindi and the Fijian Hindi speakers attained a high level of 
proficiency in the language. 

The South African experience of Hindi began in November 1860 with the 
arrival of indentured labourers (Grimitiyas) from Eastern Uttar Pradesh and 
North-Western Bihar. Various forms of Bhojpuri as well as Awadhi served as a 
medium of daily communication for these new immigrants who knew neither 
any Western nor African language. Their common religio-cultural background 
facilitated social cohesion and language usage. They thus, developed solidarity 
in an alien and often, hostile environment. This provided early impetus for the 
maintenance of the Hindi language in South Africa. 

The Hindi immigrants (cover term for the labourers from Eastern U.P. and 
North Western Bihar) were largely non-literate but by no means ignorant of 
their religion, language and culture. A few learned Brahmins always 
accompanied these labourers into the Diaspora, contributing to the maintenance 
of religion as well as language and culture. The oral tradition of the Hindi 
people was revitalized by the presence of these literate people. 

In South Africa Bhojpuri and Avadhi contributed to the formation of a 
powerful medium of communication amongst the Hindi people. Thus “Hindi” 
language facilitated the transmission of religious and cultural norms and values, 
bringing about cultural awareness amongst the Hindi people. The immigrant 
labourers were widely distributed over estates throughout Natal, nevertheless 
the pattern of religio-cultural development throughout exhibits remarkable 
similarity with regard to language learning, religious observances and cultural 
activities. 

All the Indian settlers in South Africa discerned early in their stay that their 
languages had no economic value in their new environment. English and the 
Zulu language dominated in Natal; thus Hindi, Tamil and Telugu were relegated 
to the private and domestic domain as minority languages. Since many of the 
indentured labourers had already served their contract periods, but remained in 
South Africa voluntarily after ten years, language shift could have occurred by 
the beginning of the 20th century, if not sooner. But it has been said that 
language has to do with the soul; signifying that it adheres to the speaker, thus 
the Hindi people retained their language, using it in the domestic domain as 
well as religio-cultural functions and gatherings which were being held on 
appropriate occasions with the erection of temples from the 1880s. In 1970, D. 
Baghwan investigated the use of English by Indians in Natal, and was led to 
conclude that the mother-tongue languages in South Africa have a “ mystical" or 
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“spiritual ” significance for the Indian people. This attests to the inextricable 
bond between language and culture, the wealth of the tradition represented by 
these languages, as well as their capacity to express the Indian 
WELTANSCHAUUNG. 

For the Hindi speaking Indian in South Africa the Ramcharitmanas of 
Goswami Tulsidas served as spiritual sustenance. Shukla (1989:180) comments 
on the many roles played by the Ramcharitmanas, serving as a source for 
spiritual upliftment, diversion, as well as a textbook for language acquisition. 
The Ramayan sabhas, which emerged in the early days of indenture sustained 
their faith and provided hope for the future. Like the Ramayan baithkas in 
Mauritius, these sabhas played an increasingly vital role in the lives of the 
people. 

The employers of the indentured Indians had no intention of supporting the 
religious or secular educational needs of the people. It was probably this 
realization that led the Hindi people, as well as the others, to help themselves; a 
trait, which persists to the present day. What educationists such as Hulmes have 
realized in the present era, was part of the consciousness of the Hindi people, 
viz., “Education is integrally connected with the Dharma of a community” 
(Hulmes 1989:122). Thus some of them sent their children to the only available 
schools, run by Christian Missionaries, yet avoided proselytization through 
religio-cultural reinforcement in the domestic sphere. 

Before the rise of community organizations in the early part of this century, 
the only schooling was available in private homes or little outbuildings or 
garages where people with a smattering of Hindi taught the totally ignorant. 
Bhawani Dayal who was educated at a Gurukula (traditional Hindu school) in 
India tried to teach Hindi wherever he went, severely deprecating the tendency 
of westernization amongst the people. Even when he worked in a mine in the 
Transvaal, he taught the young people Hindi, enlisting the assistance of his wife 
and brother when he worked night shifts (Bhawani Dayal 1947:166). 

The arrival of Prof. Bhai Paramanand and Swami Shankarananda in the 
early 1900s infused hope and love for language and culture in the Hindi hearts. 
These missionaries, who were inspired by the revival of Hinduism and fervour • 
for the freedom of India, echoed Bharatendu Harishchandra’s clarion call: 

The development of one’s own language is the root of all progress. The pangs of 

the heart cannot be eased without knowledge of one’s own language. 

This period marked the establishment of Arya Yuvak Sabhas and other 
movements, propagating religion and Hindi, and the founding of the South 
African Hindu Maha Sabha by Swami Shankarananda on 31st May 1912. This 
national body of the Hindus in South Africa has been playing a vital role in the 
promotion and protection of the Hindu interests in the country. The formation of 
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the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha of South Africa in 1925 led to the further 
consolidation of religio-cultural and language interests of the South African 
Hindis. The work done by various pathashalas (schools) and Hindi Pracharini 
Sabhas continued, the one complementing the other. The Sanathan Dharma 
Sabha of South Africa, established in 1941, carried the religio-cultural work 
further into the community. 

Hindi and other Indian Languages received no official support up to 1977, 
when Indian secondary schools offered Indian Languages. It was only in 1984 
that primary schools attended by children of Indian origin offered Indian 
languages. The Cape Town Agreement of 1927, dealing with the welfare of the 
Indians in South Africa, excluded the languages spoken by Indians as mother 
tongue from the curriculum of Indian schools. Srinivasa Sastri, Agent-General 
of India in South Africa, concurred with the view that the Indian people in 
South Africa must adopt the Western way of life. Sastri did not take cognisance 
of the powerful influence of the languages and culture of these people in 
their lives. Even the Dyson Commission later recommended that, mother- 
tongue education could be provided by the community outside the normal 
school curriculum, at the community’s expense. The foregoing provided 
some opportunities and education to the offspring of the indentured labourers, 
but at the expense of their cultural heritage. 

The Hindi people continued their efforts at language promotion on a 
localized and individual basis. Their loyalty to the Hindi language as part of 
their religio-cultural heritage kept the Hindi language alive in South Africa untii 
the Hindi Shiksha Sangh of South Africa was founded in 1948. Pandit Nardev 
Vedalankar, a Vedic scholar of Gurukul Kangri and Hindi teacher trained at 
Wardha, came to South Africa to teach Hindi. Pandit Vedalankar saw the need 
for coordination in the field of Hindi teaching, as well as the need to train 
teachers. To this end the Hindi Shiksha Sangh of South Africa was formed in 
April 1948. The “ Sangh ” has been doing sterling work in the promotion of 
Hindi through pathashalas throughout the country, and the promotion of music, 
dance, Ramayana and Gita studies, Veda studies etc. by holding eisteddfods and 
competitions annually. The Sangh's work would become more diversified and 
important in the years ahead. Its efforts at promoting language and culture are 
already bearing fruit. 

Language and religion were equally important, if not synonymous, to the 
Hindi people. The home was a sacred domain, or sanctuary, for prayer and 
recitation of scriptures such as Ramayan; Hanuman Chalisa, Bhagavadgita and 
Mahabharat. The use of English was forbidden in the home, in order to preserve 
harmony and keep the spiritual environment intact. This reverence for the 
hierophany, or divine presence, as well as utmost respect for their sacred 
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geography, insulated the Hindi people against the excessive influence of 
western culture as well as proselytization. This protected them against inhuman 
and insensitive acts perpetrated by people in power, as recognized by 
Oosthuizen (1979:512): 

Religion helped them to preserve their spiritual heritage and to be rooted during 

the various storms that went over their lives in the land of their adoption. 

The language practices of the Indian South Africans may have shifted, 
Hindi is no longer the home language of the majority belonging to that 
linguistic group. In 1936, 60,276 Hindi speakers were recorded, rising to 
126,067 in 1960. The figure declined to an alarming 25,900 in 1980 (Maesthrie 
1991:16). However, the long period of propagation of Hindi through scriptural 
reading and recital, discourses and other means, reinforced religion and culture. 
Orthodoxy and traditions became firmly established, and there have been few 
converts amongst the Hindi people. The gradual language shift restricted the 
domain of usage to the religio-cultural sphere, which resulted in the 
strengthening of this sphere. 

The emergence of the South African Indians as a stable community, finally 
granted citizenship in 1960, led to a greater feeling of pride in their origins and 
traditions. Within the grand design of apartheid , the destruction of settled 
communities and institutions and mass removals of people to “group areas” 
under the Group Areas Acts caused tremendous pain and hardship. Nevertheless 
the resilient Hindis and other Indians, driven by the courage and faith 
derived from their traditions, re-established their institutions and resumed 
their way of life without official support or compensation. Their ordeals in 
South Africa strengthened them and gave them dignity that inspires even today. 

The Hindi people of South Africa have played a noteworthy role in public 
life from the time of Mahatma Gandhi’s work in the country and his ideals have 
remained a part of their heritage. The liberation struggle in South Africa has 
always had Hindi speakers amongst the many stalwarts of Indian origin. In view 
of all this the Hindi people justly believe that the new democratic dispensation 
will give them the security, recognition and opportunities so long denied. Hindi 
has been accepted as one of the subjects of the new core-curriculum for the new 
education; it is granted “protected” status, but efforts are being made to give it 
equal status with all other languages as a heritage language in South Africa. 

It was observed above that the religious and cultural practices of the Hindi 
people continued unchanged amidst a changing language scenario. The majority 
of the Hindi people subscribe to the orthodox faith, many being members of 
religious institutions and societies following orthodox traditions. Some of these 
institutions actively promote Hindi learning. Thus Hindi is spreading to Indians 
across the linguistic barriers. 
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The practices retained by the Hindi people pertain to birth-rites, marriage, 
death, “ pujas ”, (prayers) such as Sri Satyanarayan Vrat Katha, observance of Sri 
Ram Navami and Sri Krishn Ashtami, Deepavali and Hanuman Jayanti. Hindi is 
used in all these observances, thus younger generations are exposed to religion 
and culture as well as the Hindi language. Television serials on Ramayan, 
Mahabharat, Sri Krishn etc. have engendered interest in ancient Hindu values. 

Critical minded Hindi youth are becoming appreciative of the teachings of 
the Bhagavadgita and Ramcharitmanas. Their language and cultural heritage are 
gaining status in their eyes, and a desire to learn Hindi, Sanskrit and Indian 
Philosophy is becoming apparent. Professional men and women are also taking 
courses in Hindi for personal enrichment. There is a renewed interest in the 
traditional music and dances of India, as well as television serials on religio- 
cultural themes. While food habits remain almost completely Indian, there is an 
emerging tendency amongst men to dress in Indian garments at least for special 
occasions. The Hindi women have almost always used Indian dress. 

Heightened religious and cultural awareness led to the revival of old, as 
well as establishment of new Ramayana Sabahas. These Sabhas are dedicated to 
the study of Tulsidas’s Ramcharitmanas as an exemplar of the perfect life. This 
generates interest in learning Hindi to facilitate reading, recitation as well as 
understanding of the text. 

Hindi assumed a new dimension and status with the opening of the Indian 
Cultural Centre in Johannesburg. The words “Bharatiya Sanskritik Kendra”, 
written in the Nagari script, are often seen in notices and advertisements in the 
South African press. South Africans of various linguistic backgrounds are now 
enquiring about tuition in Hindi. However, it will be the religio-cultural domain, 
especially the quest for identity that will keep Hindi alive in South Africa. Hindi 
and the other Indian languages will not assume any great significance in the 
national life. Barz (1980:10) stated with reference to Hindi in Mauritius that the 
Mauritian Hindi speakers realized that their heritage is so closely bound with 
Hindi that only through Hindi can they contribute to the composite cultural life 
of their country, for overall enrichment and not narrow sectarian or parochial 
motives. It is in this very spirit that people have dedicated themselves to the 
preservation, protection and promotion of the Hindi language in South Africa. 
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The Parameters of Maintenance of the Telugu 
Language in South Africa 

VARUAKSHIPRABHAKARAN 


INTRODUCTION 

On the 16th November 1860 when the ship ‘Truro”, the steam peddler, 
carrying 342 passengers, arrived in Durban. The Andhras and their language, 
Telugu, entered South Africa (then Natal) along with Tamil. These Andhras, 
due to various “pull” and “push” factors, left their place of origin and arrived in 
Durban in search of livelihood and better employment. 

Between 1860-1911 many thousands of Andhras made South Africa their 
home. At present there are approximately 80,000 Andhras in South Africa and 
they are the minority “enclave community” within the minority Indian 
Community in South Africa (see graphs 1 & 2). However, according to the 1991 
census only 0.2% of the total South African populations speak Telugu as their 
home language (Source: South African Government Population Census 
Statistics taken at 1991). 

Graph 1: South African Population in 1992 Graph 2: Linguistic Distribution of South 

African Indian Community 


as 



Source: South African Government Population Census Statistics takeb at 1991. 
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This paper, based on the findings of a sociolinguistic research conducted 
on the Hindu Andhra Community (with 146 respondents)'in South Africa, 
briefly focuses on causes for the shift of Telugu language in South Africa. The 
theme of the paper, the parameters of maintenance. of .tbe^e^pgjj language,, is 
later discussed in detail focusing on the present-day South African Andhra 
linguistic behaviour. 

PROBLEM OF THE STUDY 

In any research process, the first and foremost step is that of selecting and 
clearly defining a research problem. English as the language of power and the 
lingua franca in South Africa, is a dominant “out-group” language for the 
Andhras. Forced by various other factors, the minority Telugu speakers learnt 
English and use it in such domains as trade, science, technology, economics, 
education and the socio-political arena (Prabhakaran 1992:4). The immigrant 
Andhras and the South African bom Andhras raised their children in the 
dominant out-group language which has a higher status than their ethnic mother 
tongue (EMT), and they did not transfer their EMT from generation to 
generation. 

However, there are some Andhras, who are loyal towards their language 
and culture, who tried or are trying their utmost to nurture the Telugu language 
in the face of socio-economic pressure from the dominant out-group languages 
(in which Afrikaans is included). This brings one’s attention to the problem of 
the study: two forces working in opposite directions. Like any other minority, 
enclave community in the Diaspora, the situation of Telugu speakers on the one 
hand indicates language shift in favour of English (cf. Bughwan 1970, Mesthrie 
1985, Aziz 1988, Prabhakaran 1992). On the other hand there are indications 
that the Telugu language in South Africa is not completely eroding and many 
Andhras are returning to their EMT in their religio-cultural practices 
(Prabhakaran 1993 a: 69-83). This conflicting situation, shift and maintenance, 
generates the main objective of this study. 

Although the main focus of the paper is on the parameters of maintenance 
of the Telugu language in South Africa, to understand that maintenance, it is 
pertinent to briefly focus on some socio-linguistic aspects of the shift of the 
language. 

LANGUAGE SHIFT AND MAINTENANCE: 

SOCIOLINGUISTIC PHENOMENON 

Language shift and maintenance should not be seen as complete opposites, 
however, as two sides of a same coin. Fasold (1984: 207) defines “language 
shift” simply as “the process of a community giving up a language or their EMT 
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(e.g. the Telugu language in the case of the Andhra community) completely in 
favour of another (in this case, English). When a community does not maintain 
its EMT, but gradually adopts another one, we talk about language shift. 
According to Hoffmann (1991:186), “the shift can be incomplete where a 
section of a speech community retains its old language in addition to acquiring 
the new one, as in the case of Wales. At the same time it could also be 
incomplete because some members of the community may resist shift in certain 
domains and continue to use their EMT for certain functions. Fasold (1984:207) 
states that both shift and maintenance are “really the long-term, collective 
results of language choice” of a group of people. 

Maintenance is often a characteristic of bilingual or multilingual 
communities found in such countries as India, Africa and South Africa. 
According to Fishman (1971:308), the language maintaining multi-lingual 
communities reserve each language for certain domains with very little 
encroachment of one language on the domains of the others. However, this 
language maintenance or language loyalty (see language loyalty ), occurs only 
when the minority or an enclave language is being threatened by a dominant 
language. 

According to Fasold (1984:214) “the choice made by the members of a 
particular speech community, reflecting their cultural values, adds up to shift or 
maintenance in that community”. Thus, the terms “language maintenance” and 
“language shift” refer to the extent to which an individual, or a group of 
individuals or a whole community, as immigrants, continue to use or abandon 
their EMT in a foreign environment. As stated earlier the study of any language 
maintenance or shift can be undertaken only in the countries where immigrant 
groups have settled (Richards et al 1985:158) for some time. 

CAUSES FOR TELUGU LANGUAGE SHIFT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Various socio-linguists have identified several factors that facilitate or 
accelerate language shift (Fishman 1964, 1985; Dorian 1981; Gal 1979; 
Hoffmann 1991). Although there are no specific sets of predictable causes for 
the language shift of a speech community, the socio-linguists roughly group 
them into various groups (cf. Mesthrie 1993). When members of a community 
emigrate from one place to another or from one country to another where they 
are exposed to a new language, which has more speakers, social status or 
political status than their own mother tongue (MT), the people usually shift their 
language to the dominant language of the new environment (Hoffmann 
1991:189). 

Thompson (1974:58) states that the immigrants’ MT disappears because 
“they do not transfer it from one generation to the next”. In the light of this 
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socio-linguistic phenomenon an attempt is made to briefly analyze the causes 
for the shift of Telugu language in South Africa. 

The Superseding of Telugu by English 

When the Andhras have arrived in Natal as indentured workers in 1860, 
they had English speakers as their employers. This very fact exerted great 
influence on the economic and social aspects of the lives of the Andhras. 
Although, knowledge of little English vocabulary was sufficient in the initial 
stage to communicate with their employers, the need for English as a means of 
communication in the commercial and social spheres increased daily. Later the 
development of local industries, gold mining and agricultural plantations 
accelerated the commercial economy, which increased the scope of government 
employment. To take advantage of these new developments, it became 
imperative for the Andhras to become a “real” South African rather than to 
remain a foreigner who spoke only Telugu. So the immigrant Andhras and the 
first generation South African bom Andhras did not resist English; in fact some 
of the immigrant parents forced their children to learn English as soon as 
possible and some discouraged them from learning Telugu (Prabhakaran 
1991:181). 

In this situation, in consonance with Fishman’s “bilingual functioning and 
domain overlap theory” (1971:306), the Andhras became bilingual (and some 
even multi-lingual) in Telugu and English. 

Once the immigrant becomes bilingual, he is prone to shift his language in 
favour of the acquired language, which has more status than his own language. 
Since there was no domain in which the non-English EMT alone was required 
for membership in the community, the Andhra children, who had become fluent 
bilingual in the family, became more and more monolingual English speakers. 
At this stage of bilingualism, as Thompson states (1974:58), the EMT usually 
disappears and the Andhras, being no exception to this norm, raised their 
children only in English. 

Education Policy of the South African Government 

During the period of Andhra immigration, the state made no provision for 
the Indian children to learn their own language and culture (Hofmeyr and 
Oosthuizen 1979:21). Above all, the Indian children were admitted to white 
schools provided they appeared generally acceptable to the school authorities 
who insisted on western dress and general habits. Later, when English became 
one of the official languages of South Africa, and with the Cape Town 
Agreement of 1927, which made many tempting offers, such as Union 
citizenship to those who follow western habits and way of life, many Andhras 
abandoned their EMT and language shift took place in favour of English. 
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Political Situation as a Factor 

The political situation in South Africa after the Second World War 
also contributed to the erosion of the Telugu language locally. The Indian 
Government took up the matter of the segregation and ill treatment of 
the Indians in South Africa with the United Nations Organization and 
openly opposed South African political discriminations (Prabhakaran 1992 b: 
488). With the arrival of the National Party to power in 1948 a new, 
much-hated and widely opposed system of segregation called “ Apartheid ’ 
was introduced in the Union of South Africa. 

India strongly opposed Apartheid and in order to demonstrate its 
opposition to the “unjust political situation” in South Africa, the Indian 
Government imposed political, economic and cultural boycott against South 
Africa and has maintained its boycott until 1993. 

Although, the intention of the Indian Government in imposing this boycott 
against South Africa is not to punish the Indians in South Africa, the Indians in 
South Africa suffered religio-culturally because of the ban on Indian trade with 
South Africa. Indian (Telugu) books, audio-visual cassettes, along with many 
other important goods, which are vital for the maintenance of Andhra (Indian) 
culture and Telugu (Indian) language(s) in South Africa, were not exported to 
South Africa. Injecting new blood by marital alliances was stopped because 
both the Governments - Indian and South African did not permit Indians to 
enter South Africa. Similarly the importation of Telugu teachers, which was not 
unusual before 1945, has also stopped and it led to a lack of qualified Telugu 
teachers to teach in South Africa (Prabhakaran 1992 b: 492-93). 

The Group Areas Acts of 1950s, which were passed by Malan’s 
Government, uprooted and dismantled the well-established Indian community. 
Thus far closely knitted Andhra community (e.g. in Puntans Hill, Sea View, 
Stella Hill among other areas) has been forced to vacate from their ancestral 
homes because their areas were declared as “non-Indian areas.” When the 
government allocated homes to the Andhras (Indians) no efforts were made to 
resettle people (Prabhakaran 1992 b: 493). There were no attempts to preserve 
or co-locate established groups and communities. 

This disregard for social units broke the well-organized u mmadikutumbam, 
produced alienation and led to the disintegration of group identity. In such 
broken families, naturally, the grand children were deprived of an opportunity 
to communicate in Telugu with their grandparents. Sociolinguistic research 
shows that language maintenance is achieved through the joint family system 
where the adult members of the family communicate with young children in the 
EMT and insist that they maintain their language and culture. 
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Tamil, Domination over Telugu 

One of the most important reasons for the erosion of the Telugu language 
in South Africa is the unconscious assimilation of the Andhras with the Tamil 
community. From the time of their arrival in Natal, for almost seventy-eighty 
years, the Andhras did not have a separate identity in South Africa. Due to their 
numerical majority, Tamils dominated the Andhras and due to various socio¬ 
economic reasons the Andhras intermarried with the Tamil community. Many 
of them learnt Tamil fluently, became “marginal Andhras” and abandoned their 
EMT in favour of Tamil, which has higher status than Telugu in South Africa. 
The influence of Tamil on Telugu language is today reflected on the phonology 
of the South African Telugu (Prabhakaran 1994: in press). 

Having been brought to South Africa by the Andhras over one hundred and 
thirty four years ago, and being a minority language in South Africa with 
limited cultural contacts with the Indian subcontinent and with various socio¬ 
economic problems, how did the Telugu language, like the other Indian 
languages, survive in South Africa? In the next sub-section a brief attempt is 
made to analyze the factors that govern the maintenance of Telugu in South 
Africa. 

FACTORS GOVERNING THE MAINTENANCE OF TELUGU IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Relationship between Language and Culture 

Edward Sapir, a prominent Anthropological linguist, and Benjamin Lee 
Whorf, his student, advanced the hypothesis that “Language is the guide to 
social reality”. The Sapir-Whorf hypothesis concerning linguistics and cultural 
relativism (Hoijer 1954:49) emphasizes culture as a determinant of the 
individual’s values, motives, needs, and in general, his world-view. According 
to Brown (1980:124), “Language and culture are intricately interwoven that we 
cannot separate the two without losing the significance of either language or 
culture”. 

The loyal Andhras in South Africa were or are aware of this relationship 
between language and culture. Some of the present-day Andhras opine that it is 
a distinct ethnic duty to protect their Andhra cultural heritage and tradition from 
attrition. They conceive that if Telugu is eroded, then all their Andhra experi¬ 
ences, their feelings, their cultural traits and above all their group identity will 
be lost. They are aware that the loss of their own linguistic heritage could 
negatively influence their cultural growth in South Africa (Prabhakaran 
1991:83). 
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Language Loyalty 

The Andhras’s positive attitude towards the Telugu language and their 
continuous efforts to save it from attrition could be defined as “Language 
Loyalty”. Weinreich (1979:99) defines language loyalty as: 

A principle, in the name of which people will rally themselves and their fellow 
speakers consciously and explicitly to resist changes in either the functions of their 
language (as a result of language shift) or in the structure or vocabulary (as a 
consequence of interference). 

Thus, if a small group in any community shows resistance towards the 
cultural or language change either lexically or phonetically and tries to prevent 
its language from becoming obsolete, then it is displaying loyalty towards that 
particular language. However, as stated earlier, this language loyalty or 
maintenance occurs only when, the minority language is being threatened by a 
dominant language. In South Africa, English is the dominant language and 
Telugu along with the other Indian languages (and other minority languages), is 
threatened by English. Because it is under threat the loyal Andhras are trying to 
save Telugu from attrition through their religio-cultural activities (cf. 
Prabhakaran 1993 a). 

In this paper, those Andhras who formally tried, or are now trying, to • 
preserve the language are referred to as “the custodians” or “the guardians” of 
the Telugu language. To these custodians, language is an important issue related 
directly to their cultural identity and to the existence of the Andhras as a cultural 
group in South Africa. 

The Andhra Maha Sabha of South Africa and its Branch Sabhas 

Due to the rapid language shift towards English (and to some extent 
towards Tamil), after 1930s many Andhras were concerned about the future of 
the Telugu language and Andhra culture in South Africa. They were alarmed by 
the deterioration in the interests of the other Andhras towards their language and 
culture. Being loyal to their language, they realized that they were neglecting 
their MT and that realization led to a mass meeting of the Andhras on Thursday 
14 May 1931. This meeting later led to the formation of the Andhra Maha 
Sabha of South Africa (AMSSA), a “parent body” organization to cater for 
the religio-cultural needs of the (Hindu) Andhras in South Africa. Very 
soon this Maha Sabha had branches all over South Africa and at present 
there are over 30 branch sabhas under the “parent body.” 

The main aim of the “parent body”’ and its branch sabhas are: the 
promotion of brotherhood amongst the Andhras, to encourage, aid and foster the 
study of the Telugu language and Andhra culture among many others. In order 
to fulfil its aims and objectives, the AMSSA and its branch sabhas have tried 
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and are trying their atmost to retain and nurture the Telugu language and 
Andhra culture in South Africa. This is achieved through their religio-cultural 
activities such as conducting bhajans, dramas, organizing cultural shows, 
Telugu quiz programmes, annual Eisteddfod, annual Tyagaraja Music Festival , 
running patasalas , celebrating Andhra Ugadi, and many other religio-cultural 
activities in the past and the present. 

THE AREAS, WHERE TELUGU IS USED IN SOUTH AFRICA BY 
THE PRESENT ANDHRA COMMUNITY 
As the Home Language and in Personal Domains 

Until the mid-twentieth century, Telugu was spoken by almost every 
Andhra in South Africa (Source: population census between 1931-1970). Due to 
the various reasons discussed previously, English has superseded Telugu in 
almost all areas of communication. However, Telugu is still spoken in South 
African Andhra homes by 4.9% of the total South African Indian population 
according to the census figures of 1991. This is further demonstrated in the 
response to the question “do you consider Telugu to be your home language?” 
69.2% of the respondents replied positively, 25.3% of them replied negatively 
and 5.5% of the respondents did not answer (D.N.A.) the question. 

To the questions “do you use Telugu while praying alone?” or, “did/do 
your parents speak to you in Telugu?” In many cases the responses, which are 
tabulated (see tables 1 and 2), clearly show the use of Telugu in certain 
domains. 


YES 

NO 

TOTAL 

81 

65 

146 

55.5% 

44.5% 

100% 


Table 1: Do you use telugu when praying alone? 


D.N.A. 

YES 

NO 

TOTAL 

5 

104 

37 

146 

3.4% 

71.3% 

25.3% 

100% 


Table 2: Did/do your parents speak to you in telugu? 


The above tables reflect the retention of the Telugu language in some private 
domains as indicated by Fishman (1971: 306-7). 

Within the Family Circle 

There is evidence to show that many of the present-day Andhras use Telugu 
while communicating with elder members of the family and community: With 
grandparents, parents and authority figures for example, the Telugu lecturer at 
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the University of Durban-Westville (U.D-W). 13.7% of the respondents speak 
Telugu to their grandparents; 25.3% of them speak in Telugu to their parents; 
50.7% of them speak in Telugu to the elder members of the community in 
which the Telugu lecturer is included. 

Kinship Terms 

However, during research, it was noted that even those who state that they 
cannot speak Telugu, use various Telugu words in their everyday conversation 
despite knowing the equivalent English words for some of the Telugu words. 
For example, the kinship terms such as amma, peddamma, pedda nayana, 
Mama, akka, anna, aththa, and many other words are used freely in their daily 
conversation. The interesting fact about these kinship terms is that they use 
these terms not only within their household circle but also in the presence of the 
non-Telugu speaking community (Vide: research finding). 

Household Articles, Food and Vegetables 

The Telugu names for household articles such as ceta, pasupu, cintapandu, 
kurcl, pusthakam, vankaya, sorakaya, gongura, sankati and many other words 
are commonly used by the Andhras in their daily lives. 

Andhra Jewellery 

Many Andhras own traditional Andhra jewellery and identify them in 
Telugu. The following is a list of some of the names of Andhra jewellery most 
commonly known and used by the community. They are kasula danda, tlgi, 
kapu gajulu, bulaku, ginni boftu, kammalu, savaram, tali, mattelu and ungaram. 
Even though bom and raised in South Africa and surrounded by English as a 
dominant language, local Andhras do not have any equivalent English terms for 
these Telugu words and it is very difficult to translate these names into English. 
When interviewed, an eighty-three year old lady argued that “when we have our 
own Telugu names why should we have English names for these Andhra 
jewellery?” This argument illustrates the language loyalty and preservation 
rather than a forced use of Telugu terminology. 

Telugu Verbs in Common Use 

Many Telugu verbs are in common use amongst the present-day Andhra 
community. For example: ra, pd, ndrmusukd, tongo, oggeyi, tantanu etc. The 
commonly used verb is podaamd, ceptanu and parigeththu, but with little 
phonological variations. Another expression commonly used by the Andhras is 
“marajula poyi ra” This expression is used to bless someone who is taking 
leave from the conversation or leaving the country for some reason. 
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Bongu, Dadi and Bisetty also exemplify the use ofTelugu in South Africa. 

Media - Radio Lotus and Television 

Another area where Telugu is used is on Radio Lotus. Radio Lotus 
broadcasts Indian film songs and programmes and Telugu gets its share of 
broadcasting time every Friday evening from 19 hrs to 20 hrs. The purpose of 
this radio station is the revitalisation and maintenance of Indian culture and 
languages in general. Radio Lotus also contributed to the advancement of 
Telugu language in South Africa through the four series of language lessons 
given in Telugu along with the other Indian languages. 

Recently, the first television broadcasted Telugu mini series called 
“Manishi” was well received by the younger generation and there is more 
demand for such Telugu films (Sunday Times 31 October, 1993) to be 
broadcast on television. 

MEANS BY WHICH TELUGU IS BEING MAINTAINED IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Telugu Vernacular Education at Present in South Africa 

Telugu is being maintained in South Africa by means of the teaching of the 
vernacular language in the patasalas run by the branch sabhas. Although, 
compared to the mid-twentieth century patasala enrolement, there is a serious 
decline in the student numbers in the present patasalas , it is still a place of 
learning for the Telugu language and Andhra culture in South Africa. The 
patasalas, despite their paucity, have some language and culture promoting 
activities such as teaching the vernacular, teaching Telugu songs, and training 
the pupils to take part in the Eisteddfod. At present there are many Christian 
Andhra children learning Telugu and they also take part in these Eisteddfod. 

According to the “custodians” of the Telugu language the patasalas are 
playing an important role in preserving the Telugu language in South Africa. At 
present there are 18 patasalas in Durban and the surrounding areas teaching 
Telugu literacy to juveniles and adults. 

Telugu Teaching in State Schools and at the University 

The introduction ofTelugu as an optional teaching subject in state primary 
schools, since 1984, opened another avenue for maintaining the language in 
South Africa. The introduction of the Indian languages including Telugu was 
made possible by section 21 of the Indian Education Act, 1965; and I.E. 
Circular No 29 of 1983 facilitates the introduction of the Indian languages in the 
state schools. 

At present there are 52 state schools in Natal, which offer Telugu at 
primary level and over 2300 students are studying Telugu at these schools. 
Similarly, the arrival of a qualified Telugu lecturer into Natal has resulted in the 
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Traditional Andhra Greetings 

The common means of Andhra identification with another Andhra is by 
using the traditional Andhra greeting of bringing both hands together and saying 
namaskaram. Most of the Andhras, even though they cannot speak or 
communicate in Telugu, greet another Andhra in the traditional Andhra manner 
of greeting by saying “ namaskaram ” or “ namaskaramaridi ”. 

As Fasold (1984:236) states, if the people greet others in their own 
language, in some cases it may simply be due to the fact that they do not 
understand English. However, in the South African context, if the Andhras greet 
others in Telugu it is so because it is culturally appropriate to address other 
Andhras in Telugu. Linked with the cultural importance of such manners is the 
question of Andhra identity (Prabhakaran 1991:276). 

Similarly, many present-day Andhras open their telephonic conversation 
with traditional Andhra greetings and close with taking leave in Telugu. Those 
who are semi-fluent in Telugu continue their conversation in Telugu for some 
time, whereas the fluent speakers continue the whole conversation in Telugu. 

Family Gatherings - Jokes and Riddles 

Many Andhras use Telugu at family gatherings such as birthday parties, 
weddings, naming ceremonies, and family pujds conducted at homes. Some 
interviewees indicated that they use Telugu in family jokes, asking riddles of 
each other and answering them for fun, teasing each other while cooking in the 
kitchen or at the dining table. There are some people who can “spin various rid¬ 
dles” in Telugu and challenge others. The interview conducted with some 
Andhras indicated that they can “spin” Telugu riddles to challenge anyone, and 
they claim that they can solve any riddle. 

According to one informant, the Puntans Hill Andhras use Telugu on many 
other occasions such as the singing of traditional Andhra songs during the 
nalugu ceremony, during or after the wedding; jesting with the bride and the 
groom. They also sing Telugu songs while pounding rice in the home (the 
traditional Andhra behaviour), bathing the baby, and on many other such 
occasions. 

Telugu Names and Surnames 

Another area where Telugu is being maintained in South Africa today is in 
the authentic Andhra names given to children, and in the use of Andhra caste 
names as surnames and the use of Telugu intiperu. Many of the Andhras have 
names like Appanna, Latchanna, Viranna, Giddayya, Gangayya, Nagiyya, 
Komalongi, Abbai among many others although spelt South African way, stand 
out as good examples of Telugu names locally. Similarly, the surnames like 
Reddy, Naidoo or Naidu, Chetty and Naicker, and use of intiperu like Rapiti, 
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South Indian music but also to the maintenance of Hindu culture and the Telugu 
language in South Africa. The increasing popularity of this festival, as evinced 
in the recent festivals, leads one to conclude that the Tyagaraja Music Festival 
will survive in South Africa. 

Annual Andhra Eisteddfod 

The Andhra Eisteddfod is the main preserver of the Andhra culture and 
Telugu language in South Africa. Children as well as adults, representing 
different branch sabhas, take part in this annual cultural function. The patasala 
teachers teach and train their candidates in music, dance and other items such as 
sketches, speeches and operetta, all rendered exclusively in Telugu. Much 
emphasis is given to correct pronunciation and the correct expression of the 
language. 

Many people feel it helps to acquaint the younger generation with the 
Telugu language and Andhra culture. The writer’s personal participation in the 
past five Eisteddfodau leads her to concur that the Eisteddfod is a means of 
preserving the Telugu language and culture, because even those who cannot 
communicate in the language participate, wear traditional Andhra dress and 
recite poems and dialogues in Telugu. 

In 1993, in order to increase the Telugu literacy amongst the present-day 
Andhras, the AMSSA announced that the candidates who wish to participate in 
the eisteddfod must at least have passed level one and level two examinations 
conducted by the educational board of the parent body. This clause resulted in 
an increase in the candidates’ number for level one and two examinations in 
1993. 

Bhajana Festivals and Bhajana Groups 

Bhajana is solely an expression of devotion by a Hindu devotee towards 
God. The indentured Andhra immigrants, once freed, established within a few 
years various bhajana groups, offered their services to the community freely 
and sang the bhajans in Telugu. They laboured between sunrise and sunset on 
farms and then found solace in singing bhajans praising Lord Rama or other 
Hindu deities at night and over weekends. The early bhajana groups were very 
popular and were regarded not only as loyal custodians of Hindu religion but 
also as the custodians of the Telugu language. 

Since 1982, the AMSSA celebrates the Annual Bhajana Festivals, usually 
at Sri Venkateswara Cultural Centre in Haven side either in September or 
October. The AMSSA sometimes invites the various linguistic groups among 
the Indian community and they render items in their respective languages. 
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increase of student numbers taking Telugu as one of their degree subjects at the 
University of Durban-Westville at various levels. 

At present in the post apartheid South Africa many positive steps are being 
taken to introduce Indian languages, along with other South African languages, 
as second languages in the state schools. New syllabus to teach Telugu as a 
second language in the state schools is being drafted and new textbooks to suit 
the South African Telugu pupils are being written. These processes surely will 
enhance the maintenance of the Telugu language in South Africa. 

Religio-cultural Activities of the Andhras, which Govern the Telugu Language 
Maintenance in South Africa 

In consonance with Prabhakaran’s (1992 and 1993 a) findings, and in the 
spirit of religio-cultural adherence, the South African Hindu Andhras observe 
many festivals and rituals, which provide opportunities for the use and 
preservation of the Telugu language. 

Ugadi 

In South Africa the Andhras celebrate Ugadi as a community function 
rather than as a family function due to urbanisation, since they do not have any 
farms or carry out harvesting. The AMSSA conducts this festival every year 
unfailingly in one of the Andhra cultural halls in haven side or in Mobeni 
Heights and invites the Andhras and other linguistic groups to attend. Usually, 
the function commences with a Telugu prayer, or a Sanskrit prayer, thereafter 
religious bhajans are rendered in Telugu, followed by a speech delivered by the 
guest of honour on the significance of the Andhra Ugadi. New Year resolutions 
are taken, the implementation of the previous year’s resolutions are discussed in 
the meeting. The speech is followed by cultural programmes, which include 
Andhra dances like gobbi and kolatam and Telugu songs. It is pertinent to state 
that here there are some Andhras who, as master of ceremonies, could conduct 
the entire function in Telugu. 

Tyagaraja Music Festival 

The immigrant Andhras who brought their cultural habits and practices 
also brought Tyagaraja kritis with them to South Africa. They celebrated music 
festivals, where the Kritis of Swami Tyagaraja were sung by the Andhra artists. 
Since 1960, the AMSSA, with the help of its branch sabhas presents the Annual 
Tyagaraja Music Festival on a magnificent scale. Various Andhras as well as 
Tamil musicians are invited by the AMSSA to render music, viz. the Tyagaraja 
Kritis and bhajans. The prominent feature of this festival is that all the music is 
rendered in Telugu. 

The Tyagaraja Music Festival not only contributes to the propagation of 
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the candidates participating in each item is growing and the high standard- of 
performance makes adjudication a demanding task. New Andhra Cultural Halls 
are being built at various places such as port shepstone and Haven side. 

As recently as 1990, many Andhras claimed that they were hearing more 
Telugu being spoken among members of the Andhra community compared with 
the early years of the previous decade. The present-day officials of the AMSSA 
are making it a habit to deliver their official speeches in Telugu instead of 
English. 

More young Andhras are aware of their cultural heritage and are trying to 
preserve it. All these developments indicate that there is a revival of Andhra 
interest in the retention of their language and culture in South Africa, which is 
attributable to a variety of causes. 

CONCLUSION 

In this paper the parameters of maintenance of the Telugu language in 
South Africa are discussed in detail. From this paper it is evident that the 
Telugu language, having been brought into South Africa more than one hundred 
and thirty years ago, is still used in the country as a. medium of communication, 
although on a small scale. The Telugu language is maintained for symbolic 
purposes in South African context as against its steady erosion as a medium of 
everyday conversation. 

If plotted on a graph (see graph 3), the status of the Telugu language in 
South Africa would indicate a sharp decline in the early years of the Andhra 
immigration to the country because of the hard working conditions on the 
plantations and sugar factories. 

Graph 3: Status of Telugu Language in South Africa 1860-1993 



-OBSERVED EROSION -EXPECTED EROSION 
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Daily Prayers and Santi Patam 

The daily prayers the Andhras offer as Hindus also foster Telugu language 
maintenance. Some of the Andhras while performing their morning prayers 
chant R asmi mantram (Surya mantram) and pray to the Sun God. This prayer 
and chanting of Telugu mantras not only maintains Andhra culture but also 
preserves Hindu culture in South Africa. 

Another area in which Telugu is used extensively by the Andhras in South 
Africa is in the traditional Andhra prayers. The Andhras have their own 
traditional prayers, which have been transmitted from one generation to another 
and are still recited in Telugu. 

The members of the AMSSA recite the “ Subhakdrya Prdrdhana”, 
“Sayankala Prdrdhana” and “ Prdthahkdla Prdrdhana ". All these three Telugu 
prayers are used by the AMSSA and its branch sabhas during Eisteddfod and 
other religio-cultural gatherings. Each prayer, 12-15 lines in length, is recited in 
chorus or singly and also forms part of the weekly services of the branch 
sabhas. 

RESURGENCE IN THE ANDHRA COMMUNITY 
Definition and identification of the facets of resurgence 

According to the concise Oxford English Dictionary “resurgence” means 
rising again. During research many informants (Interviews: Naidoo, A.A 
Ellaurie: 1992, Dadi,S: 1991, Manthrie: 1993 and others) indicated that there is’ 
a resurgence in the interest among the Andhra community in keeping their 
Telugu language and Andhra culture alive in South Africa. 

Many new branch sabhas have been recently established within a short 
period of ten years and there is a revival in the interest of the South African 
Andhra youth, which led to the establishement of the Andhra Youth Movement 
(SAAYM) in December 1989. Within the past four years many branch youth 
movements have been established and all these Youth Movements are affiliated 
to the SAAYM and coexist as a sister organization, with the AMSSA. Their 
main aim is to nurture the Telugu language through religio-culural activities. 

As recently as 1991, a Telugu Examination Board was established under 
the Education Committee of the AMSSA. This Board conducts Telugu 
examinations twice a year for the beginners at elementary and intermediate 
levels and once a year advanced levels with the Telugu lecturer at U.D-W as the 
Examiner. In October 1993, 468 students wrote these examinations at various 
levels and in centres in which oral efficiency of the candidates is also tested. 

Many new branch sabhas are participating in the Annual Andhra 
Eisteddfod. For example, eight new branch sabhas including the Transvaal 
Andhra Sabha took part in the 1991-1993 Andhra Eisteddfodau. The number of 
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eroded to a great extent in South Africa. However, the researcher, bom and 
raised in Andhra Pradesh, having witnessed the attitudes of the Andhras in other 
immigrant situations, feels that if the Telugu language, with all the problems 
surrounding it, could have survived thus far in South Africa, will continue to 
survive in the foreseeable future in South Africa, if only for the purpose of 
religion and culture. There are many present-day young Andhras who still feel 
that Telugu should be cultivated and retained as a primordial link within the 
Andhra culture, and they are willing to take an active role in an organized effort 
to preserve and promote the language. When asked “What is your opinion about 
the future status of the Telugu language in South Africa?” the responses elicited 
are tabled as follows (see table 3): 


It will disappear soon from S.A 

5.5% 

It will be kept alive for the purpose of 
religion and culture 

66.5% 

It will be neglected 

4.8% 

The present status will be maintained 

15% 

There will be a resurgence 

8.2% 

Total 

100% 


Table 3 .Respondents' opinion about the future status of the telugu language in south africa. 

With regard to the majority view above Fishman has the following remark 
to make (1966:399): 

In general, ethnicity and culture maintenance appear to be much more stable 
phenomena than language maintenance. 

This dictum appears to be true with regard to the andhras of South Africa. 
As Nancy Dorian (1987:60-61) opines, “the languages struggling to survive 
have often had to make heroic efforts” in an alien environment and this is true 
in the case of Telugu and as well as all the other Indian languages existing in 
South Africa today. 
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The ‘pravasandhras’ did not worry very much about losing their EMT 
because most of them thought of going back to India. For them Telugu is a 
medium of communication, they talked in Telugu, scolded in Telugu, prayed in 
Telugu and even cursed in Telugu. However, they did not have opportunity, 
time or sufficient facilities to teach Telugu to their children because they were 
fighting for their survival in an alien environment. They came as indentured 
labourers whose main concern was to satisfy their physical needs viz.food and 
shelter. 

By 1930s most of the Andhras had gained little economic stability and 
status. By this time most of the immigrant Andhra generation died and the 
community mostly comprised of the first South African bom Andhras, who 
started to realise the need to preserve their MT from oblivion. Between 1930- 
1960 the graph took a sharp positive rise. Most of the Andhras were actively 
involved in preserving the Telugu language and Andhra culture in the country. 
At this stage the Telugu language was actively used and maintained as a 
medium of instruction and communication. 

However, most of the efforts of made by the well established Andhra 
Community were ruthlessly destroyed by the oppressive Group Areas Act and 
as a result after 1960s the graph took a sharp decline and from that time 
onwards the general interest of the Andhras went down up to 1980s. It took 
them almost twenty years to reestablish their communities and thus after the 
1980s the graph has taken a positive upswing and is steadily rising towards' 
1990s. 

Kloss (1966:78) discusses a series of factors, which, contributes to 
language maintenance. One of them, religio-societal insulation is sufficiently 
powerful that groups so endowed can resist assimilation. It is, however, to be 
found only among small minority groups such as the Andhras of South Africa. 
A small pocket of the Andhras of South Africa have resisted complete 
assimilation through their religio-cultural activities. The domination of Tamil 
on the Telugu language (Prabhakaran 1993 b: 1-15 and 1994 in press) has also 
not been able to supplant the Andhra identity. The separate celebration of the 
Ugadi by the Andhras bears testimony to this. Telugu is mainly kept alive in 
South Africa because of the various religio-cultural activities of the community. 

Even though Telugu is still being maintained in South Africa, the “South 
African Telugu” is an isolated dialect, a speech community island cut off from 
other dialects of the modem standard Telugu of Andhra Pradesh, India. Telugu, 
in isolated pockets in South Africa, is characteristically poorly valued even by 
its own speakers. Attitudes of most of the Andhras towards the Telugu language 
tend to be apologetic and negative. 

After one hundred and thirty four years of its existence Telugu is being 
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Expatriate and Minority Indians in Hong-Kong: A 
Sociolinguistic Update Pre-1997 


BJORN H. JERNUDD 


PURPOSE 

In this paper, I attempt to systematize some accessible and apparent facts 
about the social and linguistic composition of the Indian 
community/communities in Hong Kong as a first step in a research process 
which should lead to hypotheses about adjustment. 

SOURCES 

The literature on Indians in Hong Kong is poor. Vaid (1972) and to a much 
lesser extent Venkatachalan (1993) are two systematic studies of the general 
situation of Indians in Hong Kong; and I have identified two MA dissertations - 
- Cheng (1981) and Kwong (1984) that offer some information on language use 
by Indian Youth. 

I also conducted some informal interviews with Cantonese post-graduate 
students at the Hong Kong Baptist College to tap their local knowledge of 
“Indians”; however, my main source of information is Mr. C N Subramaniam, 
Secretary General of the India Chamber of Commerce in Hong Kong who very 
kindly took the time and trouble to speak to me. 

There is also a very different Indian presence in Hong Kong from the 
contemporary one - a colleague of mine at the Hong Kong Baptist College is 
examining early Chinese Buddhist Texts in view of Indian sources. This Indian 
presence in Hong Kong and China is ever-present, however, non-corporeal. 

BASIC FACTS 

How nlany Indians are there presently in Hong Kong and who are they? 

The best source of information, yet grossly inadequate, is the 1991 Census. 
Main Table A-3 (Census 1992) reports on “Usual Language/Dialect”, and I 


summarize it as follows; 

Cantonese 45,83,322 

English, other Chinese languages, Fillipion and Japanese 5,51,189 

Others 34,398 

TOTAL 51,68,909 


Main Table A-10 reports on the composition of population by “Age, Sex 
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Venkatachalan accounts for a survey undertaken in 1985 of the ethnic minority 
population in Hong Kong, based on ID-card records and arrives at the figure of 
4,518 Indians, 2,127 Pakistanis, 2,255 Portuguese and 2,685 others, totally 
11,585 persons. 

The numbers are confusing. Maybe no one knows how many Indians, 
however defined, are there in Hong Kong. In addition to census, nationals and 
minority ID-card holders, there are Indians of other nationalities, holding 
passports of Britain or some other country. Mr. Subramaniam believes that there 
are perhaps a total of 20,000 Indians in Hong Kong. 

So who are they? Mr. Subramaniam says with confidence that of the 
20,000, 12 to 13 thousands are Sindhis who first came to Hong Kong after 
partition, with their Sindhi language written in Perso-Arabic script and who 
established themselves in business and successfully so. In fact, 80% of the 
chamber memberships are Sindhi. The biggest of the regional associations in 
Hong Kong is the Sindhi Association. Vaid, although dated a valuable source 
on historical background to the present situation, offers some details. He claims 
that most overseas Sindhis are Bhaibunds, who have a long history of trading. 
Bombay, claims Vaid, remains home for these Sindhis, a place of regular return 
and permanent residence: “The well-traveled, English-speaking and Western- 
style attired Sindhi is deeply traditional at heart” (67). Sindhi firms have traded 
in Hong Kong since before the World War II (67), but partition caused a major 
migration of Sindhis into Hong Kong; as did shifting of headquarters of Sindhi 
firms from Africa and Southeast Asia (69), for reasons of emergency as of 
convenience. The Harilela business empire is well-known not just in Hong 
Kong, but globally; among the Motwanis, K Sital played important roles in the 
Hindu Association, the India Association and the Nav Bharat Club and was 
elected chairman of the Indian Chamber of Commerce (74); F T Malwani “of 
moderate means” founded the Hindu Association in 1945 and the “magnificent 
Hindu temple in the Happy Valley owes its existence” to him (75). 

The earliest Indians were the Parsees, forming a strong internal community; 
next, came the Bohra Muslims (the Dawoodi or Ismailis) who also are very few 
in number now, a matter of some families. Both groups came with the Gujarati 
language and both peddle between India and Hong Kong which implies 
continuity of use of Gujarati. In addition, a few Jewish trading-houses in 
Bombay also did business in Hong Kong. All three communities were to be 
replaced by the Sindhis. 

Vaid writes (9) that by “1812, there was hardly one British agency house in 
Bombay which did not associate a Parsee merchant in most of its foreign 
speculations.” The Parsees, he says, had acquired English very early and felt 
free to mix with foreigners and to travel widely abroad. As a matter of fact, the 
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and Nationality”, and it clubs “Indians, Pakistanis, Bangladeshis and Sri 
Lankans” in one category. Following are the Figures: 

Males 8,085 

Females 6,244 

TOTAL 14,329 

For this same category, Table A-l 1 reports on “Nationality and Duration of 
Residence in Hong Kong”. I Summarize: 

Up to 3 years 4,746 

4 to 9 years 3,063 

10 years or more 6,520 

TOTAL 14,329 

Educational attainment for people in this category is reasonably accomplished 
(Table B-8), especially as children are included in the count: 

Lower secondary or higher 9,305 

Primary education 2,770 

None 2,254 

TOTAL 14,329 

What this means is that many work. I interpret Table C-20 into the following 

approximate categories: 


“Higher” professions including managers, administrators etc. 2,542 

Clerks, nurses, service people 1,825 

Crafts, plant and machine operators and assemblers (474) and 
Elementary occupations 2,710 

TOTAL Males 5,361 

Females 1,716 
GRAND TOTAL 7,077 


Whatever we are to mean by “Indians” and “Pakistanis”, even 
Bangladeshis and Sri Lankans, it is a fact that they are all mixed up in Hong 
Kong. However, there is awareness of diversity of origin, perhaps the following 
are the main divisions, namely, Sindhis, Punjabis, Pakistanis, Madrasis (South 
Indians), and even Sri Lankans. The Punjabis stand out in the public landscape 
by their turbans and they are generally employed as guards at banks, around 
factories and so on. Indians are distinct as shopkeepers, as tailors, running 
restaurants/messes, and “entertainers” (to use a euphemism) especially in the 
Tsimshatsui area; they are also known as businessmen, civil servants (although 
few in numbers), physicians and teachers (especially of English in secondary 
schools). In Hong Kong, there are number of Indians who are Indians only by 
origin and ethnicity but they no longer speak an Indian language in stead they 
speak Cantonese natively. There are also Nepali Gurkhas in the British military. 
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Muslim Lascars from Madras and Chittagong (Bangladesh) areas who deserted 
or retired from the army, married local women and never returned home” (22- 
23). There may still exist another very small group of intermarried people of 
Catholic religion who hail from Goa and Mangalore (Konkani in fact) (23). It 
would be interesting to find out to what extent these groups practice Indian 
languages and what are their traditions. 

After the war, the Indian population in Hong Kong grew rapidly. This 
migration has continued, particularly of the young men, involved in business. 
These young men start their own business or, increasingly, make a career in 
family corporations and networks of trading and retail shopping conglomerates. 
These businesses form global networks through which career professionals 
move. These corporations are Indian to the extent that their headquarters are in 
India; their founder’s family wherever located is Indian and they are under 
continued family control, clearly such a pattern supports use of Indian 
languages both in business and in expatriate socialising. The young men refer 
back to India for marriage, the young professional families then return to Hong 
Kong where both husband and wife are likely to work; moving onwards and 
upwards as expatriates. For many, Bombay is a religious focus, there is 
investing in land in India, however, the family networks are likely to be the 
most important forces of maintaining Indian ties, thus maintaining also at least 
vernacular competencies in the relevant Indian languages. 

Besides the Sindhis in business, there are Indian professionals who live as 
any other expatriates in Hong Kong, taking their place along the Americans, 
Swedes, Australians and Japanese. Professionals from mainly southern India are 
medical personnel in government hospitals, prominently as anesthetists having 
topped up Indian basic qualifications with British one that allows practice in 
Hong Kong - and for the anesthetists English is sufficient for their job. In 
another medical role, Cantonese would be required for patient contact. Given 
the colonial dominance of English in Hong Kong, this language situation allows 
expatriates with English but without Chinese to function also as academics 
because English is the official medium of instruction, and used by accountants, 
computer programmers and bank officers. There are, incidentally, three large 
Indian banks and two finance companies in Hong Kong. The computer 
programmers form an interesting language case: Chinese programmers have the 
programming skills but do not command English as well as the Indians do (as 
do also programmers from the Philippines). There is organised recruitment of 
these categories of skilled professionals who tend to stay on after initial 
contracts expire. 

Since Indian professional expatriates come from a mixed ethnic-vernacular 
background in India, a reasonable expectation concerning language use would 
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British naval force which landed on the Hong Kong Island on January 26, 1941, 
included “at least 2,700 Indian troops” and “four Indian merchants witnessed 
the historic ceremony” (15). The opium trade sustained these communities’ 
trading houses. 

But there were others from very early on, also intertwined with British 
interests. The British brought in Indians to man-defence, the police and the 
prisons; and, in much smaller numbers, “recruited Indians to staff postal, health 
and educational services for which Chinese with the required knowledge of the 
English language and skills were not available” (Vaid 17). For the Colony’s 
police force, Sikhs were engaged from as early as 1867; “most of the Sikh 
recruits came from the Amritsar, Jullundhar, Ludhiana and Ferozepore districts 
of the Punjab” (37); however, the government also recruited “Muslim 
constables form the Jhelum, Multan and Kamelpur districts of the West Punjab” 
(38). Interestingly, the formal teaching of English language first started in the 
Colony in the Police Training School and both a “Sikh and a Muslim Assistant 
Sub Inspector of Police came on secondment from the Punjab Police to join the 
Police Training School.” On retirement, many Punjabi constables took jobs in 
private security firms. 

By the very nature of their recruitment and work, and because of their 
conflict with the Chinese population by virtue of their British command, 
Punjabi military, police and prison personnel were placed in an even more 
difficult situation during the Japanese Occupation (for a discussion of this 
difficult period, I refer to Vaid’s pages 41-43). When the war was over and 
India and Pakistan got independence, Punjabis started phasing themselves out of 
the police forces and by the 1950’s, none were left. 

The Sikhs remain distinct in Hong Kong, and are associated with security 
services. Mr. Subramaniam tells that they do not intermarry with the Chinese, 
but grow up acquiring Cantonese, yet maintaining family language Punjabi and 
congregating around the Gurudwara , a very popular and well-supported temple 
in Hong Kong. There is the Khalsa Diwan Association supporting the Sikh 
temple. Perhaps half of the Sikh community in Hong Kong is descendants of 
police and army contingents brought by the British (Venkatachalam). The 
agreement with Nepal remained in force, however, and the Gurkhas form an 
important part today of Hong Kong’s military establishment (and Nepali 
families are distinct and visible on Sunday picnics and so on). With the 1997 
transition, their role also came to an end. 

There are Muslim families of intermarriage with the Chinese, perhaps 
1,500 by number (in 1972), who reside in the Tsimshatsui area of Kowloon in 
Hong Kong where there is a large mosque (there is another on the Hong Kong 
Island, at Ladder Street). Vaid writes, ‘They arc the descendants of early 
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view of the transfer of sovereignty in 1997. The OLA has already established a 
school committee. 

TWO STUDIES ON LANGUA GE USE BY INDIAN YOUTH IN HONG KONG 
Cheng studied language acquisition of Cantonese by a 7-year old girl. 
Both parents are native speakers of Punjabi. The father was bom in England, 
obviously English-speaking, the mother was bom in Hong Kong of a New 
Delhi-origin family and had acquired fluent Cantonese. He is a businessman, 
she a nurse. The two met in London, divorced and the mother returned to Hong 
Kong to live with her parents and five months later gave birth to a girl child. At 
4, the girl was sent to an English-medium school. The girl had acquired Punjabi 
from grandparents, two aunts and three uncles in Hong Kong. The thesis makes 
observations on the girl’s acquisition of Cantonese, but what is interesting here 
it also offers some information on her pattern of language use (36): 


Domain 

Language 

Family 

Punjabi with some English & Cantonese 

Friendship 

English, Punjabi & Cantonese (depending on the 
friend) 

Religion 

Punjabi 

Education 

English only 

Shopping 

Cantonese 


Kwong studied two sets of school students. Her subjects were 75 students 
in their teens in the lower middle secondary school at the Sir Ellis Kadoorie 
School. The majority are of Punjabi, Sikh origin, with fathers as watchmen, 
security guards or general working men, among them also a few “White 
Indians”, i.e., Sindhis or Gujaratis whose fathers are traders or businessmen. 
The school is meant for the Indian non-native youth in Hong Kong, “non¬ 
native” meaning non-Chinese. There were however about one quarter 
Cantonese Chinese among the students at the school at that time (there are other 
schools with a significant Indian school population, among them the Delia 
Memorial School in Tsui Ping Road, Kwun Tong, and the Good Hope School in 
Clearwater Bay Road; also, St Mary’s Cannossian School in Austin Road and 
the Diocesan Girl’s School in Jordan Road. More affluent-expatriate Indian 
children may attend the English Schools, Foundation schools or other 
International schools). 

The students make full use of Cantonese and English TV and movies; 80% 
of the students borrow LI (Indian language) video-tapes; they listen to Indian 
languages pop music, in fact, 52% prefer Indian pop music over Cantonese and 
“English” pop; and the Chinese media are preferred by 60% over the English 
media. All the 75 students claim a religion. The Punjabis who are Sikhs “go to 
the Sikh temple and the Pakistani go to the Mosque” (44); priests speak “in their 
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be that families maintain own ethnic (and religious) languages in proportion to 
strength of ties with the homeland community and in proportion to size and 
level of activity of one’s own group overseas, e.g., by association and support of 
a temple. Another reasonable expectation is also that individuals speak across 
ethnic-vernacular language boundaries in some Hindi/Hindustani variety of 
language to the extent that there is socializing and/or organised associational 
work on an all Indian basis in the overseas community -- in this case Hong 
Kong, and that professional expatriates use English for out-group and work 
communication. The extent to which Chinese and especially the vernacular 
Cantonese enters into individual repertoires would be a matter of individual 
interest, or individually exceptional circumstance of a particular need to use 
Cantonese (Chinese). The young men who are recruited into retail trade and 
commerce, might have both, need and opportunity to acquire limited 
competence in Cantonese in order to interact with their customers. 

An important factor therefore for language maintenance in such cases is the 
exclusivity of the host community Chinese, among whom I hypothesize a non- 
incorporating value. The effect of host boundary maintenance would be to 
increase contacts among expatriates within their own groups. Since Indians are 
generally incorporating, the boundary would boost Indian group formation. 

In fact, there are many social clubs and an Indian association that organizes 
the 15th of August Independence day celebrations; there is even a Council of 
associations but this latter is largely ineffective as a unifying political- 
representative organization. There is a Hindu Association with a Hindu temple 
that serves as a community focus for many of them. 

The Temple occupies its own land (charged by the government with 
maintaining it at a symbolic fee in perpetuity). The temple has marriage rights 
and manages the crematorium. There are of course many places of worship. The 
first issue of the OVERSEAS INDIAN, “The voice of the Overseas Indian 
Organisation in Hong Kong”, October 1993, lists places of worship “frequently 
visited by Members of Indian Community in Hong Kong”: Hindu Temple, 
Hindu Mandir, Sikh Temple , Hoseinee Community Hall, Hare Krishna, Jamia 
Masjid and Islamic Centre, Masjid Ammar and Islamic Centre, Radha Soami 
Temple, Rajayoga Centre HK, Rajayoga Centre Kowloon, Sant Teoram 
Temple, Satya Sai Baba Centre of HK, Shri Paramhans Advaitamath Inf 1, 
Zoroastrian Temple of Hong Kong, Sadhu Vaswani Centre, St. Joseph Church, 
Villa Monte Rosa Church, and Jain Centre HK Ltd. 

A new association, the Overseas Indian Organization, was founded in 1992 
with Mr. Subramaniam as a driving force behind it. This Association aims at 
all-inclusive membership. I believe its founding is a response to the need for 
ethnic-political representation of an inclusive Indian kind, not parochially, in 
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Kwong concludes (53) “Cantonese has become something like their 
mother-tongue - Cantonese is playing a very important role in the lives of these 

overseas Indian and Pakistani.English always has its part to play. It is never 

neglected and it is always the esteemed language.” 

A QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY IN 1994 

A questionnaire study was carried out in 1994 in the Delia Memorial 
School in Kwun Tong by Ms. Ho 1 . The school takes both Chinese and non- 
Chinese students, unlike Sir Ellis Kadoorie (Soo Kunpo) School where the 
majority are non-Chinese. Questionnaire data were originally obtained from 82 
students aged 14-15 in two Form three and one Form four classes. Fifteen 
subjects were eliminated from Form three and twelve from Form four because 
their native country was not India; included were those whose country of origin 
or their father’s country of origin was India or Pakistan. Thus, a total of 55 
subjects with relatively clean and complete data remained. The questionnaire 
was administered in English because English is the medium of instruction at the 
school. Of the 55, 29 were male and 26 female, 42 were bom in Hong Kong, 10 
in India, and one each in Pakistan, Malaysia and Canada. Only 2 of the 
respondents have been in Hong Kong for less than 5 years, nearly all the others 
for longer than 10 years. Half the fathers are businessmen, one third are 
workers, drivers or watchmen. Most of the mothers are housewives. 

All can speak, read and write English. Some know spoken Cantonese, yet, 
just six of them know how to write or read any Chinese. Some of them might 
have studied Chinese in Primary school. (French is the second language in 
secondary school, not Chinese.) 42 respondents (three quarters) claimed to 
speak a parental native language other than English (LI) but among them only 
one third claim to read and write it. Since this is not a language they learnt at 
school in Hong Kong, they learned the language either in the family or earlier at 
schools elsewhere. 

LI LANGUAGES ARE HINDI, PUNJABI, TAMIL AND URDU 
A questionnaire administered in English yielded self-reported data on languages 
used most of the time in various situations and also the information about those 
languages used sometime in other situations. Some results are reported in the 
following sections. Comparison with the earlier school study would require 
additional information about the population in the two schools and assumptions 
about changes during the intervening time period. Instead, the following 
summaries of questionnaire data merely add to descriptive knowledge about yet 

1 Term paper by Ms Ho Man Yee Portia titled “ A Study of language choice and language attitude of school age Indians in 
Hong Kong” in my class on Language in Culture and Society, 1993/94 for the MA in Language Studies. 
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native language” i.e. Punjabi and Arabic respectively. ‘‘Friendly exchanges with 
friends in temple” take place in English and Cantonese according to 13% and 
17% of the respondents, respectively, otherwise in their Indian language (Table 
II.8, page 44). 

Hindi and Urdu are taught at all levels by fluent (“native”) Indian-origin 
speakers-teachers. French also is taught as an option. Most students know 
Cantonese well from growing up in Hong Kong and from primary school. In 
fact, Kwong found that 84% of the respondents speak Cantonese with Chinese 
friends (Table II.3a, page 24), a few other English. Teachers, including those of 
Hindi/Urdu/French, speak Cantonese; their classroom medium is English (or as 
appropriate the language being taught). Consequently, students claim to use 
English in class (Table II.4.2, page 31) but with teachers outside class - except 
the language teachers - Cantonese is used almost by 40% of the students. A few 
claim use of Cantonese also in class and we know from other studies that 
“mixed” language is quite common in Hong Kong class-rooms. With teachers, 
other than the Hindi/Urdu ones, English is used at school. Kwong claims that 
Cantonese is “associated with a less formal situation” and “suggests intimacy 
and friendship, English authority and formality”. 

I reproduce Loretta Kwong’s table II.2.1 on “choice of linguistic code 
according to role relationship within the family domain” after editing to round 
off percentage fractions and spelling out some abbreviation. The table is 
important because it appears to reveal the common life-cycle phenomenon of 
greater use of group languages with older people. Also, the strong showing of 
Cantonese in sibling communication is worth noting. 




Males 


Females 


No 

TOTAL 







answers 


speaking to: 
Grandparents 

LI 

28 

100% 

16 

94% 

30 

98% 


C 








E 



1 

6% 


2% 

Father 

LI 

42 

89% 

22 

79% 


85% 


C 

3 

6% 

3 

11% 


8% 


E 

2 

4% 

3 

11% 


7% 

Mother 

LI 

44 

94% 

26 

93% 


93% 


C 

3 

6% 

1 

4% 


5% 


E 



1 

4% 


1% 

Elder siblings 

LI 

25 

71% 

9 

45% 

12 male 

62% 


C 

4 

11% 

6 

30% 

8 female 

18% 


E 

6 

17% 

5 

25% 


20% 

Younger 

LI 

20 

58% 

9 

41% 

12 male 

51% 

siblings 

C 

13 

37% 

10 

46% 

6 female 

40% 


E 

2 

6% 

3 

14% 


9% 
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The younger generation in the family use English when among themselves. 
About 50% of the respondents claim to use English with siblings, and quite a 
few did not bother to answer this question (put to them in English). The 
percentage using LI is low. However, as Table 4 shows, LI is spoken among 
siblings some of the time. A very few teenagers speak Cantonese with siblings 
some of the time. 

LANGUAGE USE AT SCHOOL 

English is most commonly used at school. With teachers and the principal, 
English dominates very clearly. Yet, half of the respondents claimed to use 
Chinese with Chinese schoolmates. Because the respondents might feel that 
they should speak the majority language in Hong Kong, Cantonese, in order to 
integrate into wider social circle; or the English of the Chinese students may not 
be very good , so the Indians accommodate by using Cantonese. 




LI 

English 

Cantonese 


NA 


No. % 

No. % 

No. 

% 


No. % 

Principal 

1 

1.8 

45 81.8 

3 

5.5 


6 10.9 

Teachers 

1 

1.8 

44 80.0 

9 

16.4 


1 1.8 

Indian schoolmates 

6 

10.9 

39 70.9 

9 

16.4 


1 1.8 

Chinese 








Schoolmates 

0 

0 

16 29.1 

28 

50.9 


11 20.0 

Table 5: Language used MOST of the time with headmaster, teachers and schoolmates 



LI 

English Cantonese 

French 

NA 


No. % 

No. % No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. % 

Principal 

2 

3.6 

22 40 14 

25.5 

0 

0 

17 30.9 

Teachers 

3 

5.5 

22 40 18 

32.7 

1 

1 

11 20 

Indian 

19 

34.5 

18 32.7 9 

16.4 

0 

0 

9 16.4 

Schoolmates 








Chinese 








Schoolmates 

1 

1.8 

22 40 17 

30.9 

0 

0 

15 27.3 


Table 6: Language used SOME of the time with headmaster, teachers and schoolmates 


English is also used some of the time with Chinese schoolmates, probably 
in alternation with Cantonese. There is also some in-group use of LI among the 
Indian students at the school. 

Some Chinese students at the school were asked the same questions. Tables 
7 and 8 show that of these 24 Chinese students, most of they prefer Cantonese 
to English when talking with Indian schoolmates as well as Chinese 
schoolmates. The percentage of Chinese students using English with Chinese 
students is very low. When talking with Chinese schoolmates, the Indian 
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another group of Indians in Hong Kong. These teenagers are also at least 
trilingual and show the expected language preferences. Their self-reported 
pattern of use, however, invites follow-up study along with more detailed 
ethnographic lines of inquiry with the aim to predict it by rule interaction at 
speech act level rather than at domain level. 

English is clearly very important for the pupils at the Delia Memorial 
School. But precisely, what makes them select LI and Cantonese? Speaking 
with particular individuals, older family members and Chinese classmates, 
which of the two languages i.e LI and Cantonese - is preferred and when? 
Following are the results: 

Language use with adults in the family 



LI 


English Cantonese 


NA 


No. 

% 

No. 

% No. % 

No. % 

Grandparents 

42 76.4 

5 

9.1 1 1.8 

7 

12.7 

Father 

27 49.1 

22 

40 1 1.8 

5 

9.1 

Mother 

32 58.2 

19 

34.5 3 5.5 

1 

1.8 

Table 1: Language used MOST of the time with adults in the family 



LI 


English Cantonese 


NA 


No. 

% 

No. 

% No. % 

No. 

% 

Grandparents 

18 

32.7 

19 

34.5 3 5.5 

15 

27.3 

Father 

18 

32.7 

25 

45.5 6 10.9 

6 

10.9 

Mother 

22 

40 

21 

38.2 5 9.1 

7 

12.7 

Table 2: Language used SOME of the time with adults in the family 


Language use with siblings 






LI 


English 

i Cantonese 

NA 


No. 

% 

No. 

% No. % 

No. 

% 

Elder brothers 
& sisters 

Younger brothers 

6 

10.9 

28 

50.9 5 9.1 

16 

29.1 

& sisters 

3 

5.5 

27 

49.1 8 14.5 

17 

30.9 


Table 3: Language used MOST of the time with siblings 




LI 


English 

Cantonese 

NA 


No. 

% 

No. 

% No. % 

No. 

% 

Elder brothers 
& sisters 

20 

36.4 

10 

18.2 4 7.3 

21 

38.2 

Younger brothers 
& sisters 

20 

36.4 

12 

21.8 3 5.5 

20 

36.4 


Table 4: Language used SOME of the time with siblings 
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even informally. For talks with friends at the temple, most of the respondents 
claim to use English most of the time and a fair number LI. 

LI English Cantonese NA 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

When pray 

46 

83.6 

6 

10.9 

0 

0 

3 

5.5 

When talking 
with friends 

15 

27.3 

34 

61.8 

4 

7.3 

2 

3.6 


Table 9: Language use MOST of the time to pray or talk with friends at the temple 



Ll 

No. 

% 

English 

No. % 

Cantonese 
No. % 

No. 

NA 

% 

When pray 

46 

83.6 

6 

10.9 

0 

0 

3 

5.5 

When talking 
with friends 

15 

27.3 

34 

61.8 

4 

7.3 

2 

3.6 


Table 10: Language use SOME of the time to pray or talk with friends at the temple 


Reading magazines and newspapers 

Ll English Cantonese NA 

Magazines 30.9% 40.4% 0% 29.1% 

Newspapers 0% 92.7% 3.6% 3.6% 

Table 11: Percentage of subjects reading Ll, English and Chinese magazines and newspapers 

Table 11 shows that most read in English.None read Chinese magazines and 
none an Ll newspaper. The Indian magazine and Teen are two most popular 
magazines. Over 90% read the South China Morning Post, an English 
newspaper. 


Language of songs and video programmes 

Respondents were asked to list favourite video programmes that they recently 
watched; the following table could be constructed: 



Ll 

English 

Cantonese 

NA 

Mo vie/Video 

45.5% 

30.9% 

1.8% 

21.8% 


Table 12: Percentage of respondents watching Ll, English and Cantonese movie or video 

programmes 


Renting video program gives the respondents a variety of choice of 
watching Ll movies or video-recorded, imported TV programmes. The high 
ethnic Indian preference for the Ll medium here is noteworthy. 

TO END 

The expatriate condition nurtures one’s language of origin especially if it 
brings contact with other compatriots in the new place, if it brings spiritual 
sustenance and social support in a foreign land, friendship and entertainment. In 
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students claim preference of Cantonese to English, but not in the same 
proportion as the Chinese to them. 



Table 7: Preferred language choice with Indian schoolmates, by Indian and Chinese students 



Table 8: Preferred language choice with Chinese schoolmates, by Indian and Chinese students 

LANGUAGE USE AT TEMPLES 

Of the 55 respondents, 51 claimed a religion; 38 of them Hindus, '6 
Muslims, 5 Sikhs and 2 Christians. 

As per Tables 9 and 10, LI is iisfcd most of the time to pray, English some 
of the time. Since the religious ceremony follows Indian tradition, it would be 
held in an Indian language. Cantonese was not used in this domain at all, not 
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17 

The Singapore Experience 

V. THIRUNAVUKKARASU 


The Singapore experience in the maintenance of Indian languages is a paradox. 
Singapore has almost an ideal environment for the maintenance and nurturing 
of Tamil language. In the multi-ethnic society, Tamil enjoys equal status with 
Malay, Mandarin and English as one of the four official languages of the 
Republic. The education system provides teaching of Tamil from Primary to 
Pre-University level, parliamentary debates are translated simultaneously into 
Tamil, whether a member speaks in Tamil or not. 

Going beyond the mere act of providing facilities, the Singapore 
Government actively promotes the study of mother tongues. A student has 
to offer one of the three mother tongues upto pre- university class. Only in 
exceptional cases, a Singapore student is allowed to choose a language other 
than the three official languages. 

Teachers of Tamil are trained at the National Institute of Education of the 
Nanyang Technological University which is preparing to upgrade its facilities 
to offer under-graduate studies in Tamil. 

The Indian community (7% of population — 192000 Indians) in 
Singapore consists, predominantly people of Tamil origin (64%), followed by 
8.1% of Malayalam and 7.8% Punjabi language origins. The Gujarati, Hindi, 
Sindhi and Urdu linguistic groups are of smaller number. As Tamil is the only 
Indian language taught in schools, generally children of South Indian origin 
(non-Tamil) also learn Tamil as a mother tongue. 

To strengthen the language learnt in school, there are two Radio stations 
together offering 24 hours of programmes, mainly in Tamil but interspersing 
with songs in Hindi, Malayalam, and Telugu. Several hours of television 
programmes every week in Tamil and few hours of cinema fare in Hindi are 
also enjoyed by the Indian community. In addition there is a Tamil language 
daily newspaper which is home-delivered. 

Another distinct advantage of the Indian community for the maintenance of 
its language is Singapore's proximity to India and the easy access to books and 
magazines from India. This proximity and accessibility have been exploited to 
a good measure to draw cultural inspiration and artistes, but not for the 
retention of Indian languages. 

The census of population shows that the usage of Tamil is on the decline in 
spite of the fact that bilingual education has in fact increased the number of 
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Hong Kong, this is especially so because as a Chinese society and still a British 
colonial society, its dominant members do not readily incorporate others and 
newcomers. 

We also witness how in Hong Kong (in case of overseas Indians), in group 
cohesiveness is a value, by way of endogamy, by life-cycle preference of 
returning home and therefore securing the possibility if not certainty of this 
return by investment in land (which is especially attractive because India 
remains very advantageously cheap relative to overseas). With this value, in¬ 
group-supporting decisions on language and other practices are 
straightforwardly easy to understand. The expatriates’ need for sustenance and 
strength in association with one’s own kind, memories and fears of the political 
lessons from shock expulsions elsewhere in view of 1997 in Hong Kong well in 
planning sight, and the lesser willingness of the host community to incorporate, 
all further reinforce the use of languages of origin and other practices that 
sustain and insure family and individual in interaction with others like oneself. 
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the language channel from English to Tamil when they reach home or meet 
those who are proficient in Tamil? 

If that is the case, how is it that Malay Singaporeans who live and work in 
similar language environment appear to maintain their mother tongue as their 
predominant language at home and within the community? Stronger language 
loyalty of the Malays might be a partial answer. 

The shift in the percentage of Chinese using Mandarin and other Chinese 
dialects in the last decade may also indicate that the economic power of a 
language plays a role in its survival. Economic value of Chinese language 
especially outside Singapore appears to have an influence on the interest 
people take in maintaining Chinese language in Singapore. The economic 
liberalisation in China, the opportunities in Taiwan and Hong Kong, and 
Singapore's push for growing an "external wing" for its economy are all 
strong motivating factors for learning and using Mandarin. Tamil and other 
Indian languages, do not at the moment have such powerful incentives; and 
regrettably, scholars and academics possess no power to give economic power 
to languages. 

The scholars do however possess the capacity to provide the Indians 
living in multilingual environments outside India with the tools to acquire, use 
and retain their languages. It must be recognised firstly that not all the books, 
teaching methods and even the standard of language in India would be 
suitable or adaptable for Indians abroad. The language environment as well as 
social and economic differences do influence the aptitude for the learning of 
one's own mother tongue. 

Thanks to the support of the Government, Singapore has developed Tamil 
text books and other teaching aids for primary and secondary schools. Some 
of these materials have won praise from out side authorities. Whether these 
books and methods are fully effective or meeting the needs is yet to be 
methodically analysed. After all, the teaching of Tamil to Tamils themselves 
as a second language is something new. 

Though Tamil text books for primary and secondary schools are produced 
by Singapore Government, there are none for kindergarten children. It is 
economically not viable to produce in Singapore subsidiary reading material in 
Tamil for pre-primary, primary and secondary levels. Books published 
elsewhere are not suitable as they do not attract the children often. A joint 
effort and a common approach to meet the needs of Tamil children in 
Singapore and elsewhere are called for. It would be a viable and useful project 
for the maintenance of the Indian language. 

The younger generation of Indians in Singapore often complain that 
"Tamil is difficult", (though more than 96% of students taking Tamil pass the 
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people literate in Tamil. The concerned among the community however fear 
that Tamil may remain only as an examination subject, losing its position as a 
vehicle of communication for social relations. Though this may be an alarmist's 
view, undeniably an alarm bell must be activated. 

In Singapore, the policy of equal treatment to Malay, Mandarin, Tamil and 
English was formulated in 1956 and has since progressively developed into 
bilingualism and trilingualism in primary and secondary school system. 
English emerged as the dominant language of administration, commerce and 
education. Nevertheless in the eighties, while stressing the pivotal role of 
English to link Singapore with the global economy and for the acquisition of 
technology, the Government began emphasizing the learning of one's mother 
tongue as a window to one's rich culture, tradition and Asian values. The 
thinking was that a knowledge of ethnic mother tongue would stop the erosion 
of one's culture and prevent 'undesirable' aspects of western culture from 
making inroads. 

The shift in emphasis and the concomitant administrative action and 
publicity have brought about impressive results by increasing the number of 
Chinese using Mandarin, instead of various Chinese dialects, in their social life; 
the Malay community has maintained the use of their language always at a very 
high ratio. The depressing trend is among Indians. 

The Census report (1990) shows that literacy in the mother tongue has 
risen over the previous decade — Chinese to 79 percent from 77 percent, Malay 
constant at 96 percent and Tamil to 50 percent - increase of 2 percent. The 
statistics on the predominant household languages show the upward trend in 
Mandarin from 13.1% to 30% in Chinese homes, Malay showing a slight 
decline from 97% to 94%, and Tamil dropping almost to 10 percentage points 
to 43.5%. 

The statistics also show that proportionately more Indians were using 
English when speaking to their parents and siblings. While the percentage of 
Indians who spoke to their parents in Tamil declined from 57% to 47%, the use 
of English to siblings rose by eight percentage points to reach 40%. 

There is a genuine concern that Tamil, even if it continues to be an 
examination subject might cease to be a spoken language in Singapore. The 
danger is not imminent, but the trend must be reversed in time. If Tamil 
declines in Singapore in spite of many favourable circumstances and 
government support, it could happen faster in other countries with less 
favourable conditions. It is difficult to pinpoint any single reason for the falling 
rate of use of Tamil in Singapore. The limited opportunity to use the language 
in places of work is obvious. English is the language of workplace. Having 
spent eight or more hours using English, are people finding it difficult to switch 
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Meaning, Means and Maintenance: Kannadigas and 
Gujaratis in New York and New Jersey, USA 


KAMAL K. SRIDHAR 


INTRODUCTION 

The language scene in India provides a unique mosaic of linguistic 
diversity and heterogeneity. Bilingualism is a natural state of behavior in India. 
As Pandit (1972) explains it, a Gujarati spice merchant settled in Bombay can 
simultaneously control five or six languages. Such a merchant will speak 
Gujarati in his family domain, Marathi in a vegetable market, Hindi with 
the milkman, Kacci and Konkani in trading circles, and even English on 
formal occasions. Such a person may be poorly rated in the area of implicit 
knowledge of linguistic rules of these languages, but in terms of verbal 
linguistic ability, he can easily be labelled a multilingual, fairly proficient in 
controlling different life situations with ease and skill. 

Historical reasons contributed to the linguistic reorganization of India, 
with 12 major language areas, each identified by a distinct language being 
spoken by the majority of the people in that region. Apart from the dominant 
regional language, every region is inhabited by several types of minority 
language speakers, for example, speakers of tribal languages, migrant language 
speakers, religious minorities, etc. The intensity of minority language 
speakers varies from one state to another, ranging between 5% in Kerala to 
84.5% in Nagaland. These minority speakers tend to maintain their native 
languages, at least in the home domain (Pandit 1977, 1978; Srivastava 1988, 
Mohanlal and Dua 1983). They do so for maintaining ethnic separateness as 
well as for separating the home life from public life. The minority 
community acquires the language of the host community for survival purposes 
(e.g. for communicating with neighbours, colleagues, for jobs, etc.). 

For this reason, in spite of mass illiteracy, a societal type of 
bilingualism/multilingualism (e.g. case of the Gujarati spice merchant) has 
become the life and blood of India's verbal repertoire. It is this type of 
bilingualism that needs to be investigated further. It is also often claimed that 
a distinctive feature of Indian bilingualism is its stability, that is, speakers of 
Indian languages tend to maintain their languages over generations and 
centuries, even when they live away from the region where it is spoken 
(Agnihotri 1979, Bhatia 1981. Gambhir 1981, Moag 1978). Although this 
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subject). It is not a comment we can afford to ignore. Tamils elsewhere may 
also feel that way. Scholars and teachers should consider whether the time has 
come to move with the times, move the Tamil language with the people. I 
particularly refer to the need to simplify terms and change the style of prose. 

A person literate in English and Tamil often prefers to read* the English 
language newspaper rather than the Tamil newspaper, even if they contain 
identical information. The usual explanation is that comprehension is better 
and faster in English. This fact may also indicate the need to take a closer 
look at the Tamil prose and its structure. There are parents who are keen to 
acquire the knowledge of Tamil now but it is not easy for them to find teachers, 
suitable method and books. It is rare to find Teach yourself books, video or 
tapes for Indian languages, especially for Tamil. 

It may be worthwhile for the conference to consider ways and means of 
assisting the learning of Tamil and other Indian languages through the 
emerging multi-media. Interactive computer programmes, CDs and audio/video 
tapes, coupled with print material should be produced. Such innovative methods 
are already being used for the learning of many European and some Asian 
languages. If Indian languages can be maintained only through fun and 
games, so be it. 

More effort to produce reference books like dictionary, thesaurus and 
encyclopaedia, and keeping them uptodate are a crying need. The recent 
publication of a dictionary of modern Tamil is a welcome help. How much 
that dictionary is useful maybe illustrated by the fact that 1000 copies of the 
dictionary were snapped up in Singapore within few days. The continued 
maintenance and use of Indian languages outside India is a major challenge to 
the scholars and the community. To achieve the goal several hurdles must be 
crossed. For a start, a body, to put to action the ideas generated by the 
international experts could be established. 
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entry into the American middle-class without much hardship. Their culture and 
even complexion is so different from the mainstream Judeohristian/ European 
traditions that their assimilation is likely to be at best partial. In addition to 
ethnic separateness of home life, other variables such as proficiency in 
English before arrival in the United States, frequent code-mixing and 
switching in English, and access to the home country through rapid transport 
and telecommunications are being explored in this study, as contributors to 
language maintenance. 

THEORETICAL BASIS 

The theoretical basis for this study is that of Fishman (1966), which 
involves three major topical subdivisions: (a) habitual language use at more 
than one point in time or space under conditions of intergroup contact; (b) 
antecedent, concurrent, or consequent psychological, social, and cultural 
processes and their relationship to stability or change in habitual language use; 
and (c) behaviour toward language in the contact setting, including directed 
maintenance or shift efforts. Given that the topic of language maintenance 
and/or shift among Asian Indians in the United States is being studied for the 
first time here and the recency of the migration of this group, comparison 
across time is obviously not possible. However, comparison across space has 
been attempted with reference to migrant groups within and outside India. 

Keeping the above factors in mind, data through the medium of a written 
questionnaire and through participant-observation was collected from several 
Asian Indian language communities, for example, the Kannadigas, the 
Gujaratis, and the Malayalees. Research data from several other Asian Indian 
language communities is being collected. I have already discussed the data from 
the Kannadigas in an earlier study (Sridhar 1988). 

The present study focuses on the Gujarati community. The reasons 
behind the choice of this community are several. The major reasons are as 
follows: 

1. It is the second largest Asian Indian Community in the United States after 
the Hindi speakers; 

2. It has pioneered as a migratory community, and there are Gujarati migrant 
populations in India as well as outside India, for example, Kenya, England, 
Canada, etc.; 

3. It has been the focus of investigatioa in several areas of the world: Kenya 
(Neale 1974); Britain (Clark, Peach and Vertovec (1990); Desai (1963), 
Mercer and Edwards (1978), Patel (1972) to mention just a few); 

4. The members of this community are spread across a wide range of 
educational and socioeconomic status. 

It is also interesting to note that most studies on this community point out 
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claim has not gone unchallenged, especially with reference to the loss of some 
tribal languages (Chakledar 1981, Ekka 1979, Mahapatra 1979), there is 
enough evidence of long range maintenance to warrant a detailed study of this 
phenomenon. The migrant speech communities continue to speak their own 
language in the home domain. Through their mother tongues, they endeavor 
to maintain their ethnic boundaries. Since both the migrant speech 
community and the host community agree on limited separation, this results in 
cultural pluralism. Thus, while the emigrant speech community retains its 
native language as an effective device for ethnic separateness and survival, 
it may acquire the language of the host community as a job-select language. 
Such cases of partial shift rather than total assimilation are seen all over India 
(e.g. the Tamil speaking Palghat Iyers settled in Malayalam-speaking Kerala 
(Subramoniam 1977); the Saurashtri-speaking Gujaratis settled in Tamil 
Nadu (Sharma 1977); the Marathi speakers in Tamil Nadu; the Telugu speakers 
in Kannads-speaking Karnataka, the Bengalis settled in Hindi-speaking 
New Delhi (Mukherjee 1980); to mention just a few), thereby providing a 
case of societal bilingualism. (For a detailed description of Indian bilingualism 
/multilingualism, readers are referred to Kachru 1986, Sridhar 1985, 1989, 
Srivastava 1977, 1988). 

Several explanations have been offered for this maintenance. In addition 
to 'group internal' factors such as maintenance of social ties, kin 
relationships ('a continuous link between the out-of-the-state community and 
the home-based community’), Gumperz and Wilson (1971) have proposed 
'ethnic separateness of home life', that is a strict separation between the public 
and private (intra-kin) spheres of activity, as the central variables. The crucial 
question, as Southworth and Apte (1974) rightly point out, is why 'ethnic 
separateness' is so critical in South Asia as compared to other parts of the 
world. They also offer a partial answer by noting that the groups who have 
maintained their linguistic separateness are for the most part 'rather small 
groups who could be said to have some particular reason for remaining 
separate’, such as prestige (e.g. Brahmins), particular occupational 
identification (e.g. goldsmiths, tailors), or enforced separation (e.g. in the case 
of traditional untouchables). 

Coming from a traditionally multilingual-pluricultural society, and the 
fact that English is not a new language, would Asian Indians in the United 
States follow a different pattern of maintenance? As post-1965 immigrants, 
the so-called 'new ethnics' (Fisher 1980, Saran and Eames 1980), they are here 
under different conditions compared to the earlier immigrants (Fishman 1966). 
They are neither victims of war, nor victims of religious/political persecutions. 
They tend to be better educated and technically qualified, which helps their 
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the respondents' linguistic repertoire. Their urban background and 
education through the English-medium is suggestive of a higher level of 
proficiency in English. The fact that in most families both husband and 
wife are educated and work outside the home suggests the possibility of 
frequent code-switching between English and the home language, even in 
informal domains (Kachru 1978, Sridhar 1978, Sridhar and Sridhar 1980, 
Sridhar 1982). One effect of this code-switching pattern is that the pattern of 
'ethnic language at home - English outside' found in traditional immigrant 
homes (e.g. the Gujaratis) may not be as strongly present in the Kannada 
families. Instead, the children are likely to be exposed to linguistic input that 
is largely a mixture of English and Kannada. Also, since more females in the 
Gujarati sample were educated through the Gujarati medium even at the 
college level, the chances for ethnic tongue maintenance are stronger. 

Another set of data that is interesting for our purposes is data relating to 
the question of citizenship. A slightly higher percentage of the Kannadigas 
have taken up American citizenship (males: 45%, females: 25%) as compared 
to the Gujaratis (males: 27.7%, females: 22.9%). These figures are significant 
in that they allow us to see if taking up American citizenship can be equated 
with more assimilation, and therefore, more shift. Does maintaining India 
citizenship translate into more patterns of maintenance? These questions can 
be answered only by future studies on these two groups. 

A number of questions dealing with opportunities for using the native 
language were included in the questionnaire, and the data are summarized 
below. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY AREA 

It is interesting to note that extensive 'support groups' exist for both 
communities. Each group reports having between 11 to 34 families in the area 
that speak their language. The families get together often on weekends and 
during Indian festivals. Both groups report attending the social events 
arranged by their respective organizations (Kannada Koota, and the Gujarati 
Samaj). These events include picnics, entertainment programs, youth 
conferences, etc. These data are significant in that they indicate a high degree 
of social interaction which often results in the use of the ethnic tongue. Data 
on the presence of friends and relatives is complemented by information on 
frequency of interaction among the families. 

Regarding patterns of interaction, 77.6% of the Gujarati parents indicated 
that they interact mostly with other Gujaratis (cf. Kannadigas 42.9%). Their 
patterns of socialization is instructive for its implications for language and 
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that the Gujaratis continue their traditional way of life; adapting to 
circumstances but retaining the core values of their culture. 

A 43 item questionnaire written in Gujarati was mailed to 100 families 
in the New York/New Jersey area. A total of 91 families responded, but three 
of the questionnaires were from recently married couples. Since we are 
interested in collecting data from second generation populations, these three 
respondents were excluded. Responses from 89 Gujarati families thus form 
the corpus for this study. The questions asked for different types of information 
in order to be able to document the patterns of language use among the first 
and second generation immigrants to see if there are factors that can be 
isolated as those that contribute to maintenance and/or shift. The data 
collected falls under the following categories: (1) background information 
and profile of the community; (2) opportunities for language maintenance in 
the New York/New Jersey area; (3) maintenance of ethnic rootedness and 
culture; (4) parents' use of the language; (5) parents' attitude to the native 
language; (6) children's proficiency or lack of it in the ethnic language; and 
finally, (7) their (the children's) attitude toward the ethnic tongue. In the section 
below, a brief profile of the community is presented. References to an earlier 
study on language use among Kannadigas (Sridhar 1988) is also cited to 
provide a comparative perspective on language use among Asian Indians. 

PROFILE OF GUJARATIS IN THE NEW YORK CITY AREA 

Compared to their compatriots the Kannadigas from Karnataka, South 
India (Sridhar 1988), the members of this community are spread across a wider 
spectrum of educational qualifications and professions. The highest degree for 
the Kannadigas is MA/professional (65%), while only 35% of the Gujaratis 
reported their highest degree as MA/professional. The community is spread 
across a wide range of professions and occupations. In the professional 
category (doctors, lawyers, etc.), Gujaratis report 37.7% (cf. Kannadigas 
78%). Almost half of the subjects (50%) report that they are employed in 
'jobs' (factory workers, clerical workers, telephone operators, etc.). Gujaratis 
are thus a more heterogeneous group in terms of education and occupation. 
Both groups are similar in terms of their educational background. Both 
groups attended English-medium colleges back home in India (Gujaratis 94%, 
Kannadigas 95%); though at the high school level, there is a marked 
difference between the two groups ~ more Gujaratis attended Gujarati- 
medium schools (96%) than Kannadigas attending Kannada medium schools 
(80%). These figures are important in documenting their exposure and 
familiarity with English, and how comfortable they feel using English. Also, 
these figures are significant from the point of view of their contribution to 
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with father, siblings and friends, where a code-mixed variety with English is 
often used. 

Against this background of parental use of the native language and 
English, it would be interesting to compare the patterns of language use among 
the children. It is important to keep in mind here that the data reported is 
based on the parents' report rather than actual samples of children's language 
use. The validity of parents' report was confirmed by the researcher in informal 
observations, though a more direct study is certainly needed. A distinctive 
feature of the present study is the attempt to present a detailed description of 
the nature and extent of the children's proficiency in the ethnic tongue. 

CHILDREN'S USE OF THE ETHNIC TONGUE 

First of all, the parents were asked whether children understood the 
variety of native language spoken in everyday conversations (e.g. when 
discussing foods, friends, holidays, etc.). The parents were unanimous in 
pointing out that their children can understand the ethnic tongue where day-to- 
day matters are discussed. Probed in a subsequent question about how well 
their children can speak the ethnic tongue, the responses indicate that 
majority of the first-born children and a slightly lesser percentage of the 
second child have this capacity. With regard to speaking ability, this skill was 
subdivided into four types of behavior ranging from minimal lexical 
competence (a score of 1 was given for responses in this category), to native¬ 
like competency (score of 4 was given to this category), with two intermediate 
categories (scores of 2 and 3 were assigned to responses in this category). The 
results for the two groups are as follows: 

Child 1 Child 2 Child3 
Gujarati 6.1 5.5 5.5 

Kannada 2.4 2.1 1.5 

It is often observed that the older children in first generation immigrant 
families are more proficient in the ethnic language than their younger 
siblings. This claim seems to be supported here. There may be several 
explanations for this. Parents have greater control over the linguistic input 
directed at the first bom. Also, presence of older siblings whose language is 
increasingly affected by the mainstream language may make the younger 
child’s control over the ethnic tongue less secure. 

There were several other questions relating to the children's competency 
in the native tongue. Asked about the language the children chose when 
responding to parents, the majority of the parents indicated that their children 
responded in a code-mixed language. When asked if the children seem to be 
using the ethnic tongue more with grandparents, rather than with parents, 
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the fesponses were as follows: 


Gujarati Kannada 

More with grandparents 45.1 85.7 

About the same 35.4 95 

Once again, this could be due to the fact that the grandparents may not be 
necessarily educated in English (this is more so true of grandmothers in that 
generation). 

The litmus test of maintenance is of course the use of the ethnic tongue by 
younger generations among themselves. There were a few questions that 
attempted to explore the children’s attitude to the ethnic tongue. As a 
background for this, parents were asked if the children got together with 
other children from their cultural group on their own. Not surprisingly, the 
children s pattern of socialization is much more assimilatory than that of their 
parents. They get together with children from different language and cultural 
backgrounds. 


On a subsequent question about the language used when they get together 
with other children from their language backgrounds, the Gujarati children 
tend to use more Gujarati (55.2%), the Kannada children use mostly English 
(90.5%). The use of more English by Kannada children is consistent with the 
findings of Satyanath's (1982) study, where Kannada-speaking children 
growing up in New Delhi tend to use the language of the majority (Hindi and 
English) outside the home domain. 


The Gujarati children, on the other hand, tend to use more Gujarati which 
is supported in the studies on this community by Mercer and Edwards (1978), 
Neale (1974), Desai (1963), and others who have looked at this community 
in some detail. The children do have a positive attitude about being spoken 
in the native language. Asked how the children feel about their talking to them 
in the native language 65.5% of the Gujarati parents (cf. 94.7% of the Kannada 
parents) indicated that the children don’t mind; and 'they like it' was chosen by 
57.1% of the Gujarati parents (cf.26.3% of the Kannada parents). [Note: 
some parents chose more than one response, hence the figures add up to more 
than a 100 %]. 


Very few parents indicated that the children ask to be spoken in English. 
Asked about their (the parents') opinion on the future of their language in the 
US, 'It will be maintained by a few number of people' was chosen by 86 % of the 
Gujaratis (cf. 100% Kannadigas). When probed in a subsequent question about 
the possibility of their language not surviving after the present generation, 
few agreed with this fatalistic proposition. The parents are realistic enough to 
recognize that their languages should be maintained for inter-ethnic 
communication. They wish that their children would learn the language and 
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several Gujarati parents indicated that they are willing to take an active part in 
promoting their language. Probably this explains the existence of several 
bilingual programs in New Jersey (specifically in Union City and Jersey City). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The study is far from complete. As more data becomes available and 
analyzed, a more representative pattern would emerge. Some broad 
generalizations regarding maintenance/shift are, however, attempted: 

1. Like the Gujarati spice merchant mentioned in the beginning of the paper, 
the children of Asian Indian immigrants may NOT have implicit knowledge 
of linguistic rules for their native language, nevertheless, they are not 
completely monolinguals either; 

2. Code-mixing and code-switching are a way of life in India. In previous case 
studies, evidence such as code-mixing/ switching have been used to support 
claims of language shift, and sometimes, even attrition. 'Selective adapta¬ 
tion' or 'accommodation without assimilation' seem to be more appropriate 
terms for describing these communities; 

3. Gibson (1988) claims the following regarding the second and third 
generation Punjabi-Americans in Valleyside, California, which seems to be 
appropriate here. In Gibson's words, '.... parents firmly instruct their young 
to add what is good from majority ways to their own but not to lose what is 
significant about their Punjabi heritage. Young people, for their part, adopt 
more of the majority group's values than their parents would like, but still 
they resist assimilation, like their parents, resent the pressures on them to 
change' (1988:198); 

4. And finally, it seems to me that the term MAINTENANCE, and thereby, by 
extension, the term SHIFT needs to be redefined. Complete maintenance 
seems to be an unlikely proposition, since it does not exist even in India. 
Most bilinguals/ multilinguals are not literate in either of their languages, 
neither do they use all the languages in their repertoire in all the domains. It 
is precisely this kind of bilingualism/ multilingualsim that needs to be 
studied, and maintenance and shift defined within these parameters. This 
papier is a modest attempt in this direction. 
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Indian Speech Communities in Britain: 
Language Maintenance and Shift - An Overview 


MAHENDRA K. VERMA 


INTRODUCTION 

The South Asian speech community of which the Indian speech 
community forms an integral part is the largest non-indigenous minority 
community to settle in Britain in the post second world war, post colonisation 
period. It marked the beginning of an era of immigration to the UK due to a 
variety of socioeconomic and political factors in the ex-colonised countries as 
well as in the UK. The people of Indian origin (i.e., communities who even 
remotely have cultural and/or linguistic 'links' with India) can broadly be 
categorised as those belonging to: 

(a) Indian Indians 

(b) East African Indians 

(c) Mauritian Indians 

(d) Caribbean Indians 

(e) Sri Lankan Indians and 

(f) Others 

In this paper I shall focus on the Indian communities from India and East 
Africa in general, with a brief interlude on the Hindi speech community. 

EAST AFRICAN AND INDIAN INDIANS IN BRITAIN: HISTORY AND 
BACKGROUND 

The Indian citizens who arrived in Britain as immigrants between 1960 and 
1970 came largely as unskilled labour, with a small group of professionals as 
doctors and engineers. Initially, this young population consisted of only male 
workers, who had to experience a wide variety of racial prejudice and 
discrimination in housing and at work, irrespective of whether they were 
professionals or factory workers. The need for cheap labour in British factories 
after the second world war, and the partition of India, especially the partition of 
the Panjab encouraged many Indians to migrate to Britain. Gradually, these 
Indians, primarily Panjabis and Gujaratis, some Hindi professionals and 
others, including some from the South Indian states, were joined by their 
families, including parents. The second major wave of migrants of Indian 
origin, holding British passports, arrived from East African countries as 
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political refugees between 1968 and 1973. Most of them were either Panjabi - 
Hindus and Sikhs or Gujarati - Hindus and Muslims. They had similar age 
structure ranging from the 60s to the very young pre-school children. The most 
difficult thing is to determine accurately the population of the people of Indian 
origin settled in Britain. Although the census data is useful in some respects, it 
does not tell us the whole truth: 

Possibly the greatest weakness of birthplace statistics is that they give no 
linguistic information at all about the British-born descendants of speakers of 
other languages who have settled from abroad (Reid, 1984). However, 
according to the 1991 Census the number of people who preferred to identify 
their ethnic identity as 'Indian' amounted to 840, 200. This, of course, does 
not include many young people of Indian descent who prefer to identify 
themselves as 'British' (The total resident population of the UK according to 
the 1991 Census is 57,998,000). The Indian population constitutes 1.4% of the 
total population. The distribution and settlement patterns of the Indians have 
been constrained by job opportunities and by their desire for community 
network consolidation. Most Panjabis - Hindus and Sikhs, are settled in 
Southhall, the Midlands, and Glasgow, and most of the Gujaratis in 
Leicester, Bradford, Leeds and in East and North West London. The 
professionals are typically distributed across the country. 

The rich sociolinguistic diversity of the Indian British population is 
reflected through their languages and religio-cultural beliefs. The major Indian 
languages are: (a) Bengali (b) Gujarati (c) Hindi (d) Panjabi (e) Urdu (all 
Indo-Aryan) and (f) Tamil (Dravidian). The speakers of Marathi and other 
Dravidian languages are in very small numbers. Since there is no question on 
'language' or 'Mother Tongue’ in the Census it is not possible to ascertain the 
size of a linguistic group. However, it is felt that the following groups are the 
largest of the lot. Like language, these groups also have religious affiliation to 
diverse religions such as Hinduism, Islam - including the Ismailis, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Sikkhism, Christianity and Zoroastrianism. Thus, in many of 
these communities, language(s) and religion have been symbolic of their 
identities in various degrees across the generational divide. 

THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE ON LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE AND 
SHIFT 

The theoretical perspective adopted in this study tries to examine the 
phenomena of language maintenance and shift among the various Indian 
communities within a sociolinguistic framework that is not constrained by any 
descriptive and functional approaches, but which embodies a critical look at 
the structures of 'power, privilege and authority’ within our society, and the 
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way they affect language use and language choice in the community. Such an 
approach offers a more adequate explanation for the language behaviour of the 
minorities, specially the non-indigenous minorities, in Britain. 

It appears that an explanation of variation and fluidity on the one hand, 
and uniformity on the other in language maintenance and shift contexts cannot 
be authentic and adequate if the phenomena are characterised in a sociopolitical 
terms of reference. The processes of language acquisition and language 
maintenance are inextricably and deeply embedded in and constrained by the 
socioeconomic status and aspirations of the Indian minority communities, and 
by the role of education and educational planning policies based on 
politically and historically motivated monolingual ideology. Fundamental to 
our understanding of the Indian minority communities' linguistic behaviour is 
the question of 'equality of opportunity' set against the background of the 
authority, power and privilege of the English majority in shaping 'language in 
education’ policies, which on the surface have appeared liberal and bilingual 
oriented, but have always had a hidden agenda to initiate, instigate and 
perpetuate language shift. 

ETHNIC MINORITY LANGUAGES IN EDUCATION 

The sociolinguistic ideologies and practices underlying a number of 
important 'languages in education' and 'curriculum' related documents 
unambiguously reveal the inherent contradictions vis-a-vis minority children's 
languages: 

No child should be expected to cast off the language and culture - of the home as 
he crosses the school threshold, nor to live and act as though school and home 
represent two totally separate and different cultures which have to be kept apart. 
(Bullock, 1975). 

In a linguistically conscious nation in the modem world, we should see mother 
tongue as an asset, and one of the agencies that should nurture it, is school. 
Certainly, the school should adopt a positive attitude to its pupils' bilingualism 
and whenever possible should help maintain and deepen their knowledge of their 
mother tongue. (Bullock, 1975. my emphasis) 

... more pupils than in the past have a first language which is not English or 
Welsh. This constitutes a valuable resource, for them and for the nation. How 
should mother tongue teaching for such pupils be accommodated within modern 
language provision so that this resource does not wither away and the pupils 
may retain contacts with their own countries? (DES, 1981, my emphasis) 

The role of education cannot be , and cannot be expected to be to reinforce the 
values, beliefs, and cultural identity which each child 

brings to school ... The English language is a central unifying factor in "being 
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British" and is the key to participation on equal terms as a full member of the 
society. (Swann, 1985. my emphasis) 

English is clearly the "first language" of the education system. But it would be a 
great loss if pupils' knowledge of a range of other languages was to decline. (Cox, 
1989) 

The linguistic situation in Wales is ... far from comparable with that of the ethnic 
minority communities now present in our society since only one language -Welsh 
is involved and this is the national language of the country and as such lies at 
the heart of its culture and traditions (Swann, 1985). 

Thus, the language planning strategies and ideologies for Welsh language 
in education in Wales (after a long period of negative English attitudes towards 
Welsh) may be the beginning of the turn of the tide of its decline and erosion. 
However, it is apparent that they are not intended to be extended to the ethnic 
minorities in either Wales or England and Scotland: 

It has been suggested that mother tongue provision can help to ameliorate the 
difficulties facing non-English speaking pupils entering school for the first time. 
It must however be recognised... that such provision can at best serve only to 
delay rather than overcome the trauma for these pupils of entering an English 
speaking environment. (Swann 1985: 407) 

It is clear that Swann, despite Bullock’s and DES ' rhetoric supporting 
ethnic minority mother tongues, did not believe in the development of minority 
community/heritage languages as an essential component of a full and 
balanced education. The national curriculum language planners found a natural 
ally in Swann, and recommended the relegation of black minorities' languages 
to the modem foreign languages (MFL) curriculum for secondary schools, and 
for the GCSE examinations. This policy demonstrates unequivocally the 
objective - namely, to let the processes of attrition and decline affect the 
heritage languages in the early formative years of the child's primary school 
education and socialisation. By the time some minority children embark on 
secondary education they either feel demotivated altogether from opting for 
their heritage language for GCSE, or most schools do not provide for the 
teaching of languages like Hindi, Panjabi, Gujarati, Urdu and Tamil in the 
mainstream. Tamil, in fact, is not even in the national curriculum! The 
concept of bilingualism in the educational context has been 'transitional' in 
intent and ethos. The National Curriculum, propelled by Swann’s mother 
tongue as foreign language pedagogy ideology, has simply consolidated the 
age-old hierarchical ordering of languages in the curriculum, with English as 
the dominant language, and others as languages useful for short term economic 
gains or for holidaying. 
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LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE AND SHIFT 

Variation and fluidity' in the Indian speech communities reflected in the 
nature of diglossia and the degrees of bilingualism, language maintenance and 
shift, should not conceal a degree of uniformity of patterns of language loyalty 
among some members of the community. Important factors, e.g. patterns of 
settlement, age-range in families, urban Vs rural background, gender and the 
employment status - self-employed, professionals, or in white-controlled 
employment of lower status - are crucial in our understanding of the attitudes 
and motivation to preserve, conserve and develop the minority mother-tongues. 
On the whole, as stated earlier, the Indian communities are settled in 
relatively defined geographical areas in the country, and in certain parts of the 
cities of London, Bradford, Leeds, Manchester, Leicester, Coventry, 
Birmingham and other Midlands cities, Cardiff, Edinburgh and Glasgow. This 
is generally true of the Panjabis (Hindu and Sikhs) and Gujaratis (Hindus and 
Muslims) and Tamils. Southall is often called 'a little Panjab'just as 
Leicester is called ' a little Gujarat'. But the Bengali, Urdu and Hindi speech 
communities from India do not have these little linguistic and cultural 'islands' 
and do not occupy a 'geographical niche’ that is exclusively or predominantly of 
their own. In terms of ethnic, language and culture contact with other members 
of their community in Britain, the Panjabis and the Gujaratis, and to some 
extent the Tamils have had greater opportunities. As for contact with India, and 
with their families and friendship network in India and in Britain, most of 
these groups have maintained links. To some extent it has had the effect of 
renewing and revitalizing cultural aspects of their lives. Ethnic churches, 
temples, mosques and gurdwaras have also played an important part in 
restraining the forces of cultural Anglicization: 

The idea of "becoming English" in a cultural sense is almost universally 
rejected. Young people are, of course, thoroughly conversant with the British 
cultural norms and are quite capable of presenting themselves as British 
whenever necessary. Nevertheless, they still feel that British self to be rather 
unreal. (Ballard and Ballard, 1977). 

An analysis of all the available research findings in the area of patterns of 
language use in the Indian community reveals five interesting features: 

(1) Hindi-Urdu plays the role of a lingua franca across these linguistic groups 
among the first and the second generations just as English plays this role in 
both interpersonal and formal speech among the third and-fourth 
generations. 

(2) Code-switching occurs frequently between two or three languages (e.g. 
Panjabi- Hindi-English or Gujarati-Kachchi-English). 

(3) The use of mother tongue by the third and fourth generation school-going 
children is limited with grandparents or even parents, as is the use of English 
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by the older generation in interaction with the school-going young children. 
In this case there is an interesting but often frustrating attempt to cooperate 
with the older group. 

(4) There is a tendency to shift to English among the third and fourth 
generations, and 

(5) the parents of young children are not endowing their children with the mother 
tongue with the care and commitment required to avert the negative forces of 
school language i.e., the encroachment of English in home domain. 

This, however, should be evaluated within the total ethos of British 
education and society. Besides the LMP report, Agnihotri (1979), Dave (1991); 
Mahandru (1991); Verma (1991) and Bayer and Verma (ms) and others have 
reported the processes of assimilation and shift affecting the younger 
generation. It has also become apparent that the efforts put in by the 
community schools are not matched by the degree of success in sustaining 
minority mother tongues, and, as a consequence there is a shift to English in an 
increasing number of domains: 

Sikh children are being simultaneously exposed to Panjabi and English. 
The social pressures, the intensity of motivation and the opportunities 
available to leam are different in each case...The use of unadulterated Panjabi 
has nearly ceased to exist among the Sikh children in Leeds (Agnihotri, 1979). 

English has inevitably had a greater impact on the speech of the second and 
subsequent generations of Gujaratis than on their parents and there has, 
inevitably, been a shift to English. (Dave, 1991) 

There are many indications of a shift in the linguistic behaviour of 
second and subsequent generations from Panjabi to English. (Mahandru, 
1991) 

THE HINDI SPEAKERS 

The sociolinguistic situation of Hindi speakers, like that of the Indian 
Bengali and Indian Urdu speakers, is different from the Panjabi Sikh and 
Gujarati communities. The Hindi speech community comprises the following 
groups: 

(1) a very small minority of Hindi mother-tongue speakers. 

(2) a slightly larger minority from the Hindi states, who have retained 
Maithili, Magahi, Bhojpuri or Awadhi in their speech repertoire - (this 
is true only of the older generation) and 

(3) a larger group of Hindu-Panjabis who speak both Panjabi and Hindi, but 
who aspire for their children to speak Hindi as their first language for 
cultural, religious and political reasons. 

(4) a small group of learners of Hindi whose mother-tongue or whose 
parents' mother tongue is another Indian language who identify Hindi 
as the link language of India. 
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(5) a small group of white English mother tongue speakers who learn Hindi 
as a foreign language either for economic, social or pedagogic reasons. 
This is the group that the BBC sees as potential members of the 'Hindi- 
Urdu Bolchaal club': 

An interesting sociolinguistic picture thus emerges in the interlocking 
relationships of the Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi communities in Britain. The speakers of 
Hindi, Urdu and Panjabi perceive their mother tongues as distinct languages 
through which they project their socio-cultural identity. But whereas mother- 
tongue speakers of Hindi and Urdu owe no allegiance to Panjabi Hindu and 
Muslim Panjabis, readily identify with Hindi and Urdu respectively in formal 
domains for religious, occupational and literary pursuits. (Verma, 1991:105) 

For the Hindu Panjabis, Panjabi exists in a di/triglossic relationship with 
Hindi and English. Outside this 'core' group are, as stated above, the learners 
of Hindi as a second or third language, who are Gujaratis, Sikhs, or learners of 
Hindi as a foreign language who are largely white, middle-class adults. 

To go back to the Hindi mother-tongue speakers in categories land 2, I 
think they are the "heart' of the core group. These are an essentially middle- 
class community of professionals whose roots lie in any of the seven Hindi 
states in India. This contrasts sharply with the early Hindi immigrants (for 
example indentured labourers) to Fiji, Mauritius, South Africa and the 
West Indies, who were peasants, many of whose descendants have 
endeavoured to maintain their languages to some degree: 

Bhojpuri in South Africa is (like Tamil and Telugu, and possibly Urdu and 
Gujarati) a dying language... Bhojpuri has had mixed fortunes in the other 
overseas colonies. It is obsolescent in Trinidad (Mohan and Zador 1986) and 
Guyana (Gambhir 1981), but not in Mauritius (Barz 1980), Suriname 
(Krishna 1984) or Fiji (Moag 1977), (Mesthrie, 1992). 

The patterns of settlement of the Hindi professionals and their 
occupational structure are such that the young generation do not have the 
advantages of living and growing up in linguistic "islands' or in close-knit 
communities and networks that the Panjabis and Gujaratis have in Britain, and 
that the descendants of the 19th century immigrants in the Caribbean countries, 
in Fiji or in Mauritius have had. Caste, kinship and community ties are also 
not as strong as in other communities. The recent emergence of caste-based 
associations like Brahman Samaj and the Kayastha Mahasabha is perhaps an 
example of desperate attempts on part of the older generation to mobilise 
language and group consciousness. The extent to which this Hindi speech 
community has retained its language and culture is a matter which requires 
extensive research. A pilot study on which this research is based suggests that 
there can be no doubt that in spite of mother tongue awareness among the young 
and the old, there is a significant and accelerated shift to English among the 
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young generation in many families. The situation appears to be similar to that 
of South Africa where 

... parents have for some time failed to ensure that it is transmitted to their 
children, most of whom are now growing up as English monolinguals, with 
some passive knowledge of Bhojpuri. (Mesthrie, 1992) 

In the British situation too children's verbal interaction with parents and 
grand parents is in varying degrees characterised by 'non-reciprocal' 
responses. The size of the group, its diffuse patterns of settlement, and its 
occupational patterns clearly militate against the maintenance of Hindi. 
Although counter assimilationist activities and facilities such as Hindi video 
films, television programmes, publication of Hindi newspapers, the tradition of 
Akhand Ramayana in London, and the role played by community schools may 
be in place, but these do not create the atmosphere either at home or in the 
community or in schools that is vital for young learners 
of the language. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the Indian community settled in Britain does not seem to be 
succeeding in creating and sustaining a stable bilingual community. Each 
generation, as component parts of the community and family, is in a state of 
'fluidity' and 'tension'. The monolingual English majority in power seems to be 
succeeding in implanting English and displacing the transplantation of the 
heritage mother-tongues. The following statement by a young Gujarati is a 
testimony to the domineering influence of the 'English only’ ideology 
permeating the National Curriculum, which has contributed to the 
delegitimization of the ethnic Mother tongues: 

Everything that I did, e.g. speaking, I would think in English and behave 
according to the ideology of the 'proper' English person. Even when speaking 
to my parents, I would hesitate and have to stop and think to interpret 
meanings, etc. My whole life was revolving about notions and thoughts of 
Western ideology. (Husband, 1982) 

And in the words of a Head Teacher: 

^The E2L child may lose the values which his own language symbolizes when he 
learns to speak English and thus refuse to speak in MT. (Brown, 1979) 

It is within this 'English only’ ideological terms in which 'language in 
education’ debates have been framed the majority that we can understand and 
appreciate the reasons for the often negative attitudes towards their own 
heritage mother tongues among the third generation minorities. Bullock's 
support for ethnic minority mother tongues has been over run by the New 
Right's legitimization of the 'English only* ideology in England: 
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A major ingredient of the legitimization process is the expression of an ideology 
wherein the minority language is viewed as an irrational allegiance of 
traditionally oriented population unarticulated to mass society and State. The 
tendency for members of the minority language groups to reject the minority 
language is largely a result of this process (Williams, 1979. my emphasis). 

It is of some significance that in spite of the advocacy (albeit) by the 
National Curriculum of the schools' need to consider 'the value placed on 
languages other than English spoken by pupils and used in the class room’, there 
are some teachers and Head Teachers who continue to discourage the use of the 
mother tongue: 

We do not speak Asian in here, only English, (a primary school teacher, 1994). 
We don’t often hear the language spoken and we try not to have it spoken, (a 
Primary school Head Teacher, 1994, my emphasis). 

It is obvious that the issue of the status of the minority languages in 
domains such as 'education' is implicit in the negative attitudes of many 
teachers and education providers. The lack of teacher training facilities, and 
the limitation of places in higher education to pursue studies in the Indian 
languages of Britain on the one hand, and the lack of suitable GCSE and 'A' 
level teaching materials on the other demotivates the young learners and 
their poorly paid teachers. The role of the State which is responsible for status 
planning, and to some extent corpus planning is obvious: 

One feature of minority languages is that they tend to be systematically separated 
from those domains which are crucial for social reproduction, domains such as 
work, administration, etc. (Williams, 1992) 

English has, as a result, been encroaching even on the home and 
community domains in many of the families. Gal (1979) and Dorian (1981) 
have described similar 'intrusions' of the dominant language into the domains 
reserved traditionally for mother tongues or other languages. In language 
contact situations such as the ones we have been describing what starts off as 
a diglossic situation with functional separation of language changes to ' 
leaky diglossia ' i.e., limited bilingualism without diglossia: 

Leaky diglossia refers to the cases in which one variety 'leaks’ into the functions 
formerly reserved for others. (Fasold, 1984) 

... stable societal bilingualism among most linguistic minorities in England is 
highly unlikely. Unstable bilingualism, reflected in language shift and assimilation 
to the dominant language and culture, is much more likely (LMP, 1985). 

This leakage in function resulting in unstable bilingualism is often 
triggered off by school-going siblings in non-English speaking working class 
families. In our research it became apparent that in many young Indian 
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children's discourse the mother tongue, interlaced with more than just a 
sprinkling of English, often described as the 'mixed code', settles down as an 
inter language that fails to hit the mother tongue target, but successfully moves 
towards and achieves competence in the societal target of English. However, it 
ought to be stated that some children, depending on the number and frequency 
of visits of India, and the will and determination of the parents to maintain an 
environment at home that is conducive to the mother tongue, have demonstrated 
that language shift (albeit temporary, though) could be reversed. An additional 
social factor that has contributed to the spasmodic language revivals has been 
the continued arrival of young mother tongue speakers from India as partners 
through wedlock. 

To conclude, the patterns and processes of language maintenance and shift 
in the Indian community in Britain are complex, and merit a multidimensional 
approach in research, an approach that does not ignore the importance of 
socio-historical facts of colonialism, the role played by the power structure and 
institutional racism in our society, the language ethos of the majority, as well as 
that of the minority families themselves, and above all does not, in Williams' 
words (1992) fail' to see language shift as part of a struggle over language.’ 
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MARILYN JONES 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper is based on ethnographic research which is being carried out in 
Gujarati speaking households and local community contexts in Britain. 1 The 
focus of the project is on multilingual literacy practices among Gujaratis in the 
East Midlands city of Leicester. Included in the sample are Gujaratis of 
different religious backgrounds, with different migration histories and with 
different experiences of language maintenance in the Diaspora. 

In this research, we are working within a particular view of literacy: a 
social or ideological view of literacy (Street 1984, 1993; Barton 1994 and 
Saxena 1993). This approach to literacy has as its central goal the study of 
people's literacy practices in their social and historical context. This view of 
literacy is a new and developing one and, in our project, we aim to develop the 
theory to take account of multilingual and multicultural settings, such as those 
of Gujaratis in Leicester. 

We will give a fuller account of this theoretical framework later on in this 
paper. Here, by way of an introduction, we will briefly state some of the ideas 
about literacy and multilingualism that we are working with. For example, we 
take the view that people's individual literacy practices are imbued with 
attitudes and values, and that people use reading and writing to assert different 
cultural identities. Moreover, we feel that it is essential to see how an 
individual's current literacy practices build upon a whole life history of 
practices. Literacy practices change through an individual's life span, but 
some practices and values remain constant or are even strengthened over time. 

This ebb and flow in an individual's practices provides important insights 
into the ways in which social processes impinge on people's lives. The 
experiences of bilinguals who migrate from one country to another are 
particularly revealing, because these social processes are thrown into sharper 
focus in the context of migration. 

Shifts in literacy practices over time are likely to be more marked and so 
this provides useful ground on which to investigate the ways in which reading 
and writing come to be imbued with different cultural meanings in different 
social and historical circumstances. In this paper, we present preliminary 
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findings from our broader ethnographic project in Leicester. We will present our 
initial interpretation of data gathered by means of in depth interviews carried 
out with two informants: they are both Gujarati men in their late forties, one 
Hindu and one Muslim, and they are both active in community work in their 
respective communities. We will begin the paper with a brief account of the 
migration history of Gujaratis, focusing first on the social and political 
dimensions of migration to East Africa and then to Britain. In ’ looking at 
migration to Britain, we will focus on patterns of migration to the city of 
Leicester and on the experience of settlement in Leicester. We will then go on 
to look in detail at the language and literacy histories of the two informants, 
focusing on how their histories are embedded in the wider social histories of 
their communities. In the final sections of the paper, we will expand on our 
view of multilingualism and literacy referring back to the two case histories. 
Then, we will offer some more general reflections on the role of different 
languages and of different literacy practices in the maintenance and 
transformation of Indian cultural identities in the East African context and now 
in inner city Leicester. 

FROM INDIA TO EAST AFRICA 

The Indian settlers in East Africa in the early part of this century came 
mainly from Gujarat and Kutch. Unlike the Panjabis who were recruited by the 
colonial authorities as unskilled workers to build the railway from Mombassa to 
Kampala, the new migrants from Gujarat and Kutch were mainly petty traders 
and skilled artisans who sought fresh opportunities in the East African 
territories administered by Britain, namely Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. Most 
of these migrants were literate in Gujarati, and sometimes other languages, 
because they had completed at least some basic schooling in India. As these 
Gujarati and Kutchi settlers prospered, they were joined by friends and 
relatives. Once there were sufficient numbers, distinct local communities began 
to emerge. The predominant language was Gujarati and therefore other Indian 
migrants acquired familiarity with the language (Neale 1974). 

In these Gujarati speaking communities, links with Gujarat were regularly 
maintained for both marriage purposes and to maintain caste and kin solidarity. 
The basic organising principle for the emerging Hindu communities was the 
caste system and, for Muslims, the different sects of Islam. Local community 
organisations provided the ground on which a new East African Indian identity 
was forged and the use of Gujarati in its spoken and written forms played a 
key role in this process. However, colonial education involved the increasing 
use of English. The English language began to be equated with Westernisation 
and status (Neale 1974). Certain groups, such as the Ismailia Muslims and 
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Goans, consciously cultivated English as their first language (Morris 
1968:19). 

At first, Africans did not have a share in the increase in prosperity in the 
territories administered by Britain, the colonial power. However, when the 
decolonisation process began in the early 1960s, this accelerated Africanisation 
of the civil service, and, to some extent, of commerce. During this period, the 
Indians were already beginning to be uneasy about their future in East Africa 
and a trickle of emigration to Britain had already begun. Their position in the 
newly independent territories became increasingly insecure, as these territories 
gained their independence and emigration to Britain increased. By this time, the 
prospect of returning to India did not appeal to many Indians, since British 
education and administration had made them more prepared for life in Britain 
than in India. 

FROM EAST AFRICA TO BRITAIN 

A number of factors shaped the patterns of settlement in Britain. There is 
already a substantial body of sociological and anthropological research on the 
factors influencing patterns of settlement. Summaries of the findings of some 
of this research are already available (see, for example, Chapter 2 of: 
Linguistic Minorities Project 1985). So, we will concentrate here on migration 
to Leicester and patterns of settlement in the city. 

In Leicestershire, it was the textile and hosiery industries which attracted 
the migrants, as did prospects of better education for their children. There were 
also employment opportunities for women. From the early 1950s onwards, 
migrants with different religions and different experiences of life outside 
Gujarat began to settle in and around the city of Leicester. The processes 
which had accelerated migration to East Africa from Gujarat were repeated 
despite the increasing hostility from the 'host' community. The mass exodus of 
Indians form Kenya in the late sixties and from Uganda in 1971/2 swelled the 
numbers of Gujaratis in Leicester. 

Now, in the 1990s, Leicester has one of the largest Gujarati communities 
in Britain. The 1991 census puts the 'Asian' population of Leicester at 23.7% of 
the overall population (Leicester City Council 1993). Gujarati is the most 
widely reported language in the bilingual population of the city (Leicester City 
and County Councils 1983). As in East Africa, the Gujaratis in Leicester have 
moved into specific economic niches, such as the retail trade and industrial 
entrepreneurship. Factors which contributed to the emergence of distinct local 
communities and voluntary associations in East Africa also applied in 
Leicester. The Hindus clustered around caste and religion and the Muslims 
around Islamic sects. In Leicester, for example, the areas of Belgrave and 
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Rushey Mead, to the north of the city, are predominantly Hindu Gujarati, 
whilst the inner city area of Highfields, to the east of the city centre is 
predominantly Muslim. The local voluntary and government-assisted 
organisations provide support for the local communities and help to maintain 
religion, culture, and, to some extent, language. Though Gujarati, for example, 
is being taught in some state schools, the bulk of the teaching of the language 
goes on in voluntary or supplementary schools, funded in part by local 
government, but largely by voluntary contributions in terms of money or human 
resources. 

The establishment of a stable population of Gujaratis in Leicester has 
ensured the stability of distinct community organisations and has seen the 
emergence of community leaders. These leaders play an important part in the 
community and in local politics. Maintenance of cultural practices and 
identities has become increasingly important as the leaders and members of 
local institutions have become more self confident. The temples and mosques 
provide a focus for the maintenance of religious practices. Community 
organisations such as the Indian Education Society and Shruti promote cultural 
and social activities.Nevertheless, there is a strong economic imperative 
associated with English and there is therefore an equivocal attitude among 
different groups within the Leicester Gujarati community today towards the 
maintenance and development of Indian languages. Language stands in an 
ambiguous position for those who are forging new identities in the British 
context: on the one hand, there is a pull towards being British and securing a 
place within an increasingly hostile society and, on the other hand, there is a 
strong pull towards maintaining an Indian identity. 

LITERACY HISTORIES OF TWO GUJARATI SPEAKERS 

How have individual Gujarati speakers responded to the experience of 
migration to Britain? What social and cultural identities have they taken on at 
different phases of their lives in East Africa and, here, in Britain? How have 
their choices of languages and literacies contributed to the construction of these 
plural identities? How have these languages and literacies come to be 
associated with different domains? We will answer these questions here with 
reference to the literacy histories of two Gujarati men from the Belgrave area of 
Leicester. They have been interviewed as part of our ethnographic project on 
multilingual literacy. 

Babubhai 2 

Babubhai was bom in Nairobi, Kenya in 1945. His father had gone to 
Kenya in 1938 to seek fresh work opportunities. His mother followed in 1944. 
Babubhai was the eldest of five children. He was brought up in a Hindu 
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household where there was strict religious observance. Most of the books in his 
home when he was a small boy were books that had religious significance. 
These included children's versions of Ramayan and Mahabharat as well as 
religious books and magazines imported from India. The literacy practices that 
he participated in from an early age were shared activities; moments when 
adults read aloud extracts from the Bhagavad Gita and mythologies, this was 
usually on festival days (e.g. Holi) or during ceremonies (e.g. to mark the birth 
of a child or a move to a new house); prayer-readings; shared reading and 
writing of letters to and from relatives and friends in India and storytelling 
events. 

As he grew older and went to primary school, he began to read and write in 
both Gujarati and English. The medium of instruction was English in the 
schools for Indian children and Gujarati was taught as a subject. The literacies 
he was to encounter in school were culturally specific, that is: in the Gujarati 
class, the curriculum was similar to that in primary school in Gujarat. The 
children learned the Gujarati script and sound/symbol correspondences by rote. 
Later they were introduced to books with traditional Gujarati stories and 
universal prayers (learned by Hindu, Muslim, Jain and Parsee children alike). 
In the English class, the books and literacy practices he encountered were part- 
of an English cultural tradition: he read books by English authors such as Enid 
Blyton. 

At home, he began to read on his own. He recalls two kinds of solitary 
reading: he read picture books in Gujarati and did study-related reading and 
writing under his mother's supervision. Although his mother had not received 
any advanced education herself she had strong values about education for her 
children. Another thing that Babubhai remembers from his childhood is seeing 
his father doing solitary reading late in the evening before bedtime. His father 
was active in local community affairs in Nairobi and he often brought home 
writing tasks like reports and minutes from meetings. The only sibling to 
influence his literacy practices was one of his sisters. He and his sister did a lot 
of shared reading and writing. 

Apart from his immediate family, one of his neighbours encouraged his 
interest in reading and lent him books. These were mostly religious books but 
later as he grew older this neighbour lent him Gujarati novels. Beyond the 
household, there were other domains of literacy that he began to explore. He 
went with his father and close friends to two local bookshops: one of these was 
close to home (on the way to school). This shop specialised in books, 
newspapers and magazines imported from India. Babubhai would buy cheap 
comics and more expensive books would be bought for him by his father. A lot 
of these books dealt with Hindu beliefs and practices but were in English. The 
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other bookshop was farther from home and he visited it less frequently. It had a 
more general stock of books along with pan, tobacco and confectionery. 
Babubhai also visited the Patel club library in Nairobi once or twice a week. 
The library was part of an organisation set up by the Patel community in 
Nairobi. The library was, however, open to all and contained newspapers, 
magazines and books in both Gujarati and English. The newspapers and 
magazines included local publications and some imported from India. 
Babubhai borrowed materials from this library in both Gujarati and English. 

As English came to dominate his educational experience, he found himself 
reading and writing more in English and less in Gujarati. The homework load 
increased in secondary school and the peer group became a source of mutual 
support. Homework in both English and Gujarati was often done 
collaboratively. The written work included writing compositions, reading 
comprehension and grammar exercises in both languages. 

After finishing his secondary school education, Babubhai went to Gujarat 
to study engineering. This move led to significant changes in his language 
and literacy resources and practices. On arrival in the technical college in 
Vidyanagar, he had to learn to read and write Hindi. It was compulsory for all 
students from overseas. In East Africa, he had already become familiar with the 
spoken language, mostly through Hindi films. He took on this new literacy with 
relative ease and did well in his Hindi classes. His learning of Devangari script 
was reinforced by the fact that he now found himself in a new literacy 
environment with public notices all around him in Hindi. During this period, 
he also joined the National Cadet Corps where Hindi was also the official 
language. 

The engineering classes at the college were all English medium. So 
English literacy continued to predominate in the educational domain. He says of 
this time of his life: “My mind was more tuned to English.” The pressures of 
work were also considerable. He was spending more time in the public domain 
than in private. In Vidyanagar, he lived alone in a student hostel and then, he 
transferred to Baroda where he stayed with relatives. He remembers that the 
family he stayed with in Baroda did not share an interest in reading Gujarati 
literature. 

During this period in Gujarat, when he was alone, writing in Gujarati 
began to predominate over reading in Gujarati. There was not enough time to 
read books in Gujarati but there were now important motivations for writing 
letters in Gujarati. This led to a shift in his literacy practices. He corresponded 
regularly with those members of his family who were in Kenya and with those 
who had already moved to Britain. They wanted to hear from him once or twice 
a week. In addition, he corresponded with two special friends, one male and one 
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female. He used to exchange Gujarati poems with his male friend and also used 
poetry in his letters to his woman friend. This correspondence in Gujarati was a 
source of pleasure to him during a relatively lonely life as a student in India. 
Babubhai reports that, during this period of his life, he read less and less in 
Gujarati as English predominated. 

He was in Gujarat for six years and returned to Kenya in 1971 after his 
marriage. On his return, he and his wife moved in to his parents' household. His 
younger brother and his family lived next door. When Babubhai’s parents 
retired and left for Britain in 1973, he and his wife remained in the main family 
residence. His wife had been educated through the medium of Gujarati and they 
spoke Gujarati at home. All three of their children were bom in Nairobi 
between 1975 and 1979. Since Babubhai's own parents had left for England, 
again, at this point in his life, letter-writing in Gujarati assumed considerable 
importance. Letter-writing was clearly a crucial means of sustaining family 
bonds, in Babubhai's words, “we are a united family.” Letters also came and 
went from Gujarat from his wife's family. After returning to Kenya, most of his 
day to day life was spent in public domains. These were new domains for him: 
the workplace and participation in local community organisations. In these 
public domains, he took on new identities and new literacy practices. We 
describe these below, focusing first on the work domain and then on his 
involvement in local community-based organisations. 

Over an eighteen year period, Babubhai established three main business 
interests in Nairobi. These were: a restaurant selling Gujarati food, an 
engineering workshop and a private technical college. In all three businesses, 
his partners were Gujaratis and they used spoken Gujarati in meetings but all 
written communication was in English. His language and literacy practices 
were more multilingual when he was working in the restaurant. He used to buy 
food supplies in the market where spoken Kiswahili was used. He used to 
write lists of supplies, prices and quantities in Gujarati for his partners. But, all 
written communication with customers was in English. 

Babubhai also became involved in community affairs at a time when the 
Indian communities in East Africa were coming under increasing political 
pressure as a result of the Africanisation policies. He became a prominent 
member of two Hindu associations. This community work meant taking on 
new literacies, such as writing speeches, minutes of meetings, correspondence. 
Some of these literacies, such as the correspondence, were typically in English. 
Rather little was written in Gujarati because Hindi was adopted as the working 
language of the associations to mark their affiliation to an Indian national 
identity. This gave Babubhai an opportunity to revive his Hindi literacy. He 
said about his own conscious language choices in carrying out this community 
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work: “I felt it was my duty to speak Hindi and write Hindi if I had to.” 

Babubhai moved to England on the death of his brother in 1989. As the 
eldest child, he was called upon to assume responsibility as *head of the 
extended household. His own father had died in England in 1979 and, after his 
brother's death in England, his sister-in-law and her children and his own 
mother needed support. He gave up his business interests in Kenya and moved 
into public sector employment in Leicester. He began the work that he is still 
doing, that is, teaching English as a Second Language to adult speakers of other 
languages. In this work domain, he has taken on other new literacies in 
English, for example, compiling student records, preparing timetables and 
filling in his timesheets. He has also learned word processing in both English 
and Gujarati. He uses both spoken and written English and Gujarati at work. He 
uses Gujarati in class with Gujarati learners. 

After settling in Leicester, he became involved in three types of community 
activities: first, he is called upon to do translation work from English into 
Gujarati for the local social services in Leicester; secondly, he is active on the 
committee of the Hindu temple; and thirdly, he is also actively involved in two 
Hindu community associations. The Work with the temple and with the Hindu 
associations continues to create opportunities for him to engage in literacy 
practices such as preparing speeches, taking minutes, writing reports and 
drafting a constitution for one of these associations. Most of this writing is done 
in English, but speeches are sometimes delivered in Gujarati or Hindi 
depending on the audience. He also reads material in Hindi associated with this 
work. 

At home in Leicester, he speaks both Gujarati and English. The literacy 
environment of the home is reminiscent of that of his childhood home in 
Kenya. For example, there are books in both Gujarati and English on various 
aspects of Hinduism; there are reports and other materials connected with his 
work and community interests in both languages, and, in addition, there are 
newspapers and magazines in both Gujarati and English. Most of his books are 
now kept in his study upstairs. In the dining room, there are dictionaries, 
reference books and religious books. Also visible in the house, alongside 
English newspapers such as the Leicester Mercury, are magazines and 
newspapers in Gujarati. These include magazines produced locally, such as 
Ame Gujarati, and others produced in Gujarat. Babubhai says that he makes a 
point of reading every evening. He reads mainly in English his preferred 
periodical is The Reader's Digest. 

Still today, letter-writing continues to be an important way of maintaining 
specific family bonds. Now, the person Babubhai writes to most often, in 
Gujarati and in English, is his sister who now lives in another East Midlands 
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city. This is the same sister who shared literacy activities with him in his 
childhood. As for other siblings and their families since they are all now living 
in Leicester, the telephone has taken the place of letters in maintaining close 
contacts with them. 

Yusufbhai 

Yusufbhai was bom in Gujarat in 1945 and, when he was three months old, 
his parents moved to 

Mombassa. He was brought up in a Sunni Muslim household. At an early age, 
Yusufbhai saw his father using Gujarati literacy in his work. In addition there 
were Gujarati books in the house. Yusufbhai was initiated into Gujarati literacy 
in primary school. In the early years, children in his school in Mombassa were 
taught in Gujarati, up to what was called the KP (Kenya Preliminary 
Examination). After that, he studied through the medium of English, but 
continued with Gujarati as a subject up to secondary school level (Senior 
Cambridge Examination). He also learned to read and write Kiswahilli. During 
his primary education, Yusufbhai also attended the local mosque where the 
Urdu and Arabic texts were written in the Gujarati script to enable those who 
could not read Urdu and Arabic to recite the holy texts. 

One Gujarati teacher who had quite an influence on him was Mr. Dave, a 
Hindu Brahmin. Mr. Dave moved into the secondary school context as 
Yusufbhai moved up from primary school. Yusufbhai remembers admiring Mr. 
Dave's calligraphy, he said: “He wrote beautifully!” Mr. Dave also encouraged 
him and his older brother and their friends to read and discuss literature written 
in Gujarati and to exchange books and magazines. The school also had a 
Gujarati literature society founded by Mr. Dave where Yusufbhai and other 
students who were drawn to Gujarati literature were encouraged to write and 
read stories in Gujarati and offer mutual criticism and support. Pupils were also 
encouraged to do drama and poetry reading and writing in Gujarati (Shayri) in 
school. Yusufbhai became quite involved in these extra-curricular literary 
activities. 

There were other influences on his Gujarati literacy during his secondary 
school years. A Brahmin neighbour used to lend him books to read and 
discuss them with him. A library was also opened in Mombassa with funds 
from Said Bin Salim, a relative of the Sultan of Zanzibar. Yusufbhai 
remembers vividly the opening of this library. Kaka Kalelkar, a well known 
Gujarati writer, went to Mombassa as the special guest at the opening 
ceremony. Yusufbhai greatly admired this writer and marveled at his command 
of Gujarati as a Maharastrian. Yusufbhai used to read Gujarati and English 
newspapers in the library and borrowed books and magazines. He visited the 
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library at six o' clock every evening. The bulk of the books in the library were in 
Gujarati. He recalls reading Gujarati novels,, both classical and contemporary. 

Another literacy resource for Yusufbhai consisted of two bqokshops in 
Mombassa. One was a Christian shop (run by the Catholic Mission Schools) 
where books in English were available. The other was owned by a Gujarati 
Muslim and specialised in Gujarati books, magazines and newspapers imported 
from Gujarat. He visited these bookshops once a week. 

As he grew older, Yusufbhai became more involved in letter-writing 
activities at home. Letters were sent regularly to relations and friends in Gujarat 
and in other parts of Kenya. His mother provided guidance with family 
conventions of letter-writing. He says, “I still remember writing a letter - my 
first - to India, to my mama (Maternal Uncle). She told me how to write the 
letter, I still remember the words - with the name of Allah:' He then went on to 
recite the full formulaic expression conventionally used by Muslims as an 
opening form of address in letters. He then said: “We have inherited our 
identity through our language.” 

After leaving school, he moved into the domain of work. He got a job as a 
cutlery salesman with a Gujarati company. He spoke both Gujarati and 
Kiswahili with his customers and he kept records of sales and other notes in 
Gujarati. He also had a second job as a debt collector. In this job, he drew more 
often on his multilingual resources, using Gujarati, Kishwahili and English. 
Again, he kept his records of his dealings ih Gujarati. This job proved to be 
quite dangerous and he did not stay with it for very long. 

His wife-to-be lived in Nairobi. A good part of their courtship was 
conducted by letters. They wrote to each other in Gujarati. His wife had more 
experience of writing in Gujarati than he did. They married in 1967 and, soon 
after, moved to Britain, so that Yusufbhai could further his education. 

They did not move to Leicester right away. They first settled in another 
British city where Yusufbhai enrolled in a technical college. There were great 
demands on his English literacy during this time because he had to write up 
reports on experiments and read textbooks in English. He later obtained a job 
with a manufacturing company which had a staff with different ethnic 
backgrounds. Yusufbhai talked in Gujarati at work with Gujarati-speaking 
colleagues but made no use of his Gujarati literacy at work. This reflects the 
wider trend in language and literacy use in the workplace reported in a survey 
of Gujarati speakers carried in 1981 by the Linguistic Minorities Project 
(Linguistic Minorities Project 1985, Martin Jones 1991). 

Yusufbhai and his wife had four children during these years in their first 
home in Britain. Once they had become parents, they needed to deal with local 
social and medical services. English literacies became an increasingly 
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important part of their daily lives and of their encounters with bureaucracy. 
Then, when the children went to school, Yusufbhai and his wife began to 
receive letters from the school in English. 

During this time, Yusufbhai began to take an interest in voluntary work 
which involved translating and interpreting from English into Gujarati for local 
government and voluntary agencies. He also tried his hand at keeping a shop, 
where he recalls keeping most of the accounts in Gujarati. But, this venture 
failed and he then moved with his family to Leicester in 1989. 

In Leicester, he moved into work in the public sector. He was employed as a 
group care officer with the elderly and this is the work he is still doing. Those in 
his care are all English speakers. He works with two Gujarati colleagues but 
consciously avoids speaking Gujarati at work, so as not to confuse or upset 
the residents. He only draws on his English liteacies in this job, keeping 
records and filling in time sheets. 

Yusufbhai is active in Muslim community affairs in Leicester. He is 
President of one of the community organisations (jamaat ) associated with his 
own sect. He writes the notes in preparation for these meetings in Gujarati- and 
also writes up minutes in Gujarati. He is also involved in setting up a 
newsletter for his community. This is a bilingual newsletter but it is mostly in 
Gujarati. He has contacted someone who has come direct from Gujarat, from 
Navsari district, to do the calligraphy for this newsletter. This decision to 
appoint a calligrapher was made because of the relative difficulty of access to 
printing and word processing in Gujarati. Yusufbhai greatly admires this 
person's handwriting; in his words, “his handwriting is like a string of pearls.” 

In his spare time, Yusufbhai is involved in a number of British charities 
based in the Leicester area. For this community work, he has to prepare posters, 
write letters, take notes in meetings, write up minutes and reports. All of these 
literacy activities are conducted in English. In addition, he has taken on 
personal correspondence in English with a boy in West Africa and sends 
financial contributions to him. 

Yusufbhai's siblings are all in Britain now: some are in Leicester and 
others are in other urban areas. Members of his wife's family are also in 
Leicester. Kinship links are maintained primarily by telephone and Gujarati is 
the preferred language for telephone conversations. Few letters are now 
exchanged with members of the family, but correspondence with friends 
overseas still continues in Gujarati. 

At home, he normally reads English papers. He goes to the two local 
libraries once a week to read Gujarati newspapers and magazines. He used to 
borrow Gujarati books but is now too busy with work and family 
responsibilities. There are plenty of Gujarati and English books in his house and 
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he always keeps a book on his bedside table. His writing in Gujarati is now 
primarily focused on community work, such as producing a newsletter for his 
jamaat. This writing is done at home in collaboration with others. It is a shared 
activity. 

LOOKING AT LETERACY IN ITS SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

Now, drawing on the details of the multilingual literacy histories of these 
two Gujarati men, we will say more about our view of literacy. As we 
indicated at the beginning of this paper, we are moving away in our work from 
narrow conceptions of the subject to broader views which take account of the 
socio-cultural context and social meanings of literacy; that is, we are moving 
from a view of literacy as an autonomous set of skills to a view of reading and 
writing as culturally embedded activities, as activities embedded in social 
institutions in particular places. Here we can only sketch out this approach, and 
we will illustrate our points by referring to the case studies described above as 
examples. 

The first point to make is that we see people's reading and writing as 
social practices. Literacy practices are the shared ways of using reading and 
writing which people draw upon in any particular literacy event. The two men 
we have been describing above have, throughout their lives, been involved in 
individual activities such as writing letters, doing creative writing, keeping 
records at work. What we are saying is that, in carrying these activities out, 
they have been drawing upon specific socio-cultural views of what is meant by 
reading and writing. We see literacy as a social activity which ultimately gets 
its meaning from its social purposes. Take, for example, the concern with 
maintaining family links expressed by both Babubhai and Yusufbhai. Reading 
and writing letters in both Gujarati and English has played a key role at different 
junctures of their lives in sustaining the bonds between members of the 
extended family. As we have seen in the accounts of these two men and their 
families, literacy activities are often shared activities involving several people 
and written and spoken language are totally intertwined with each other. 
Moreover, certain ways of speaking and writing, such as the use of formulaic 
expressions to open and close letters, are clearly emblematic of different social 
and cultural identities. It was Yusufbhai himself who provided the example of 
the Muslim greeting that he learned to use in letters while he was young. And it 
was he who made the explicit link with identity in sharing this example with us 
in his interview. 

The second point to make is that the detailed ethnographic descriptions we 
have just presented above centred around different domains of life such as 
home, community association, education or the workplace. It is clear from these 
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descriptions that different practices are associated with different domains. It is 
also clear that more than one literacy is associated with each domain and 
people have a range of different literacies which they make use of. These 
include literacies in different languages, so, for example, while Babubhai was 
running his restaurant in Nairobi, those literacy practices which were associated 
with ordering food supplies were in Gujarati, those concerned with 
communicating with customers were in English. 

The third point to make is that practices are constantly changing and adults 
are learning new literacies throughout their lives. There were several examples 
of this in the literacy histories of both men. This is also true in social terms, that 
is, new literacies are constantly developing and drawing upon existing 
practices. Socio-cultural definitions of literacy are not fixed, but are continually 
evolving in response to changing social circumstances. On both the individual 
plane and the social plane current practices are created out of past ones. There 
are several examples of this in the literacy history of both men: take letter- 
writing for instance. Throughout their lives Babubhai and Yusufbhai took on 
different ways of writing letters, starting with letters in Gujarati to relatives, in 
India and elsewhere in Kenya. These were written in collaborative fashion with 
other family members. Later, they both began to engage in solitary letter¬ 
writing in both Gujarati and English. Then, in their capacity as community 
leaders, they took on a wider range of letter genres in both languages, with the 
balance shifting towards more official letters written within 
a more public domain. In Leicester, Babubhai went on to use word processing 
for official letters. 

One final point to make is that an important aspect of investigating 
multilingual literacy practices is examining how they are patterned socially, 
how they vary, for example, according to gender or religious affiliation and 
determining to what extent this variation is shaped by power relations and by 
linguistic inequalities in the wider society. In recent work on bilingualism, some 
suggestions have been made as to how a more critical approach might be 
developed in community-based studies of bilingual discourse practices, one 
which takes more account of power asymmetries and linguistic inequalities (Gal 
1988, Martin-Jones 1989, Heller 1991). We are developing a similar approach 
to multilingual literacy practices in the wider ethnographic project that we have 
undertaken in Leicester. 

NEW PLACES: CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN LITERACY PRACTICES 

As we noted in the opening section of this paper, the social processes 
which impinge on the lives of individual bilinguals, on their use of the spoken 
languages in their communicative repertoire and on their literacy practices, are 
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thrown into sharper focus in the context of migration. In this final, section, we 
look at the patterns of continuity and change in the literacy practices that we 
have documented m the lives of our two informants and ask what clues these 
give us about the wider social processes contributing to the maintenance and/or 
transformation of Gujarati identities in the Diaspora. 

Kenyan Gujarati Communities and Literacies 

The Gujaratis who settled in Kenya during the colonial period chose to set 
up their own community organisations, religious institutions, schools, 
bcokshops and libraries. These initiatives were possible because quite a few of 
the new settlers came to have enough resources to support the development of 
such institutions. As we indicated earlier in this paper, many of the Gujaratis 
who migrated to East Africa already had a level of education and moved into 
employment in the public sector, for example, in the colonial administration. 
So, there was a strong element of choice in these early community initiatives. 
People chose to recreate Gujarati identities in their new place of residence. 

But these community initiatives also need to be seen as a response to the 
social and political circumstances in which the Gujaratis found themselves. 
Local community organisations had several broad functions: providing 
welfare, acting as local pressure groups to represent community interests 
(securing land for burial grounds and temples, getting grants for school 
buildings, lobbying for broadcasting time on local radios, challenging colonial 
laws which conflicted with cultural practices) and maintaining language and 
culture. 

Literacy practices supported these community functions in some of the 
ways we have described in this paper and in other ways which we are still 
exploring. Babubhai and Yusufbhai were actively involved in community work 
in Kenya. As we have shown, they drew on different languages and literacies in 
this community work as they took on new roles. 

British Gujarati Communities and Literacies in Leicester 

Similar social processes have been at work in the establishment of 
Gujarati community organisations in Leicester. Babubhai and Yusufbhai have 
become closely involved in the establishment and running of these 
organisations. From our interviews with these two informants, we have clear 
evidence of continuity in literacy practices within the new community domains 
in Leicester. 

But, the specific social and political conditions of the settlements in 
Nairobi and Mombassa in the 1960s and 1970s were different from those in 
Leicester in the 1980s and 1990s. Also, the constellation of languages within the 
local settlements is different. So, we also have evidence of change in their 
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literacy practices. Both Babubhai and Yusufbhai are taking on new literacies 
and, along with fellow members of their local communities, are using their 
established literacies in new ways, transforming them to meet the demands of 
the new circumstances in which they find themselves. Two examples come to 
mind here: the new uses that Babubhai is discovering for his Hindi literacies in 
his work with the Hindu associations and Yusufbhai's involvement in writing 
the constitution of his own local Muslim organisation. 

To conclude then, we would argue that literacy practices need to be seen as 
individual practices, as a matter of individual choice, but also as social practices 
embedded in local community institutions that have emerged partly but not 
wholly in response to asymmetrical power relations in the wider society. In the 
context of migration, literacy practices appear to be central to the social 
processes involved in the maintenance and transformation of linguistic and 
cultural identities within local communities. 


NOTES 

1 This ethnographic project is being carried out by a group of researchers based at 
Lancaster University. The members of the full team are: David Barton, Arvind 
Bhatt, Marilyn Martin-Jones and Mukul Saxena. The project is funded by the 
Economic and Social Research Council from 1993 to 1995. 

2 Fictitious names have been used in this paper to preserve confidentiality 
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Reflections on Inner-outer Duality in Gender Relations 
among the East Indians in Trinidad 1 


PROMODE KUMAR MISRA 


INTRODUCTION 

The East Indians in Trinidad have emerged as a distinct group. They 
retained some aspects of Indian culture, discarded some others and invented a 
few in order-to establish their identity. They also made intensive efforts to 
homogenize their culture. In the process, traditional intra-group identities have 
been dissolved to a great extent. But no cultural practice is without its values. 
While the traditional Indian values gave supremacy to male, female was the 
epitome of purity and absolute faithfulness to their husbands. These values did 
not exactly fit either in the role they were given as an indentured labourer or in 
the emerging gender struggle in the western world. As for now, it appears that 
the East Indians have resolved the dilemma in respect of gender relations by 
striking a duality of “inner” and “outer” lives. This paper tries to highlight this 
aspect by taking the case of “paratha-roti” making among the East Indians in 
Trinidad. 

Culture is a unique and fascinating human phenomenon. A lot has been 
written on it, which has no doubt advanced our understanding about it, but we 
have come to realize that it is extremely complex. Therefore, we recognize that 
it has to be studied from as many vantage points as possible. From this point of 
view, the case of the East Indians 2 in the western hemisphere provides an excel¬ 
lent opportunity. For the history of their migration is very well documented and 
studied and now the results of a number of researches conducted on the East 
Indians are also available in the form of papers and books 3 . These studies help 
us to probe into the question as to what is retained, what is discarded and what 
is invented in a culture. Apparently, these are simple questions but they are not 
simple when they are put in a dynamic frame. No item of culture is retained in 
exactly the same form as its earlier manifestation. This question gets further 
complicated when we add the dimension of meaning to it. A cultural item in 
different regions may appear same but may have totally different meanings. The 
same applies to what is being invented. What may appear as discarded may be a 
passing phase and what may appear as a new addition may be old wine in a new 
bottle. These questions become extremely interesting if we try to probe the 
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relationship between what is being retained, discarded and invented. Answers to 
these questions may lead us to discover that there are certain aspects in a 
culture, which show more stability and do not readily undergo changes. There 
are certain other aspects, which are not so basic which readily change. I assume 
that there is such a distinction. What I call there as basic is in the form of 
values. Here by the values, I mean the yardstick by which people measure the 
behaviour good or bad, satisfying or dissatisfying, moral or immoral. But I 
understand that every culture has to cope up with changes and even the basic 
values may be under pressure. I assume that a culture may try to manoeuvre 
through all obstacles and challenges, but it can never overcome all or 
completely surrender. In other words, it is never either this or that. It is always 
like finding a way in between. What exactly is manifested in a culture depends 
upon a variety of circumstances. Those circumstances are determined by factors 
like demographic, political civilizational background of the people, the 
leadership at a particular point in time etc. For instance, in the case of overseas 
Indians, the total number of Indians who had migrated was an important factor. 
For cultural regeneration a certain number of people is essential. 

Strategies of Culture 

If there is something like basic in a culture which is looking for an 
opportunity to manifest itself under given circumstances, it must have some 
strategy. These strategies cannot be static, as they have to cope up with the 
situation, which is in a dynamic mode. Therefore, the strategies have to change. 

I assume, a culture may have to make compromises, it may sacrifice some of its 
aspects or people in order to retain/manifest its basic values or bring about some 
adjustment in the basic values. I am interested in all this but let me further 
narrow it down for the purpose of this paper. 

How does a culture broad-base itself and create a common bond as a result 
of which people begin to define themselves - we as against they? What it does 
to bring them together? That is, it has to locate acceptable common 
denominators. It has also to cope up with its internal dynamics and with its 
individuals who develop their own aspirations as the life moves on. Having 
located so to its feasible common denominators and the limits of its internal 
tensions, the culture has to standardize its practices and find ways and means for 
its reproduction. It has to continuously train up the new generations and develop 
specialists who play a variety of roles including that of maintaining cultural 
boundaries. I would look into these aspects through the case of the East Indians 
in Trinidad. My focus will be on food. I was in Trinidad from October 1990 till 
August 1993 with a short break of about 40 days in 1992. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF TRINIDAD 

The simplified story of the East Indians is that their migration to Trinidad 
was engineered by the British colonial power to promote their interests. The 
colonial power was mainly interested in their labour and the wealth it produced. 
Having abolished slavery in 1836, they did not want to be accused of bringing it 
back and therefore they devised a scheme of indentured labour, which Tinker 
rightly calls a new system of slavery (1974). It was indeed a new system of 
slavery because the basic objectives were the same, that is, to provide cheap 
labour to planters so that they can produce commodities for European market. 
In order to do this successfully they were to create such situations that labour 
was not able to unite and also create conditions where the wages remained 
suppressed. However, the difference was that the system was now far more 
sophisticated and defendable in the emerging politics of Britain. To any 
objections the rulers could now stand up and say that the labourers have signed 
a contract of labour out of their free will 4 before a magistrate. Moreover, I 
believe that any contract between vastly unequal partners cannot be a contract in 
the real sense of the term. It is a deception. For instance, each time there was 
some noise about violation of the contract on the part of the colonial 
government, the administration adopted a well established technique to appoint 
an inquiry to look into the violations and later do nothing or very little in the 
matter. In the process, the system got legitimized and the objections, raised, 
either died out in course of time or supposed to have been taken care of by the 
inquiry. On the other hand, if the labourers did not fulfil the provisions of the 
contract they were punished as criminals. Thus, it is seen that in spite of the 
inquiry committee/commissions repeatedly finding fault with the system, 
administrators and planters, the scheme continued till 1917 when the indentured 
labour system was of no use in the new economic and political scenario that was 
emerging. By 1917, the planter had become too small a fry to be defended by 
the colonial government. The latter had other more profitable agenda before 
them. 

At the time Indians were brought to Trinidad, it was already inhabited by 
different ethnic groups of which, whites were the dominant, the enslaved blacks 
were at the bottom of the ladder and intermediate ranks were occupied by mixed 
coloured groups (Braithwaite 1975). 

Indians were brought to Trinidad as indentured labourers from different 
regions of the country but predominantly from modem eastern Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar. The people who were brought in, belonged to different cultural 
regions, castes and communities but not enough from each, that they could form 
a collectivity based on their primordial, regional or cultural ties. On arrival in 
Trinidad, they were assigned to different plantations, thereby getting further 
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isolated from other Indians as well as other populations. It was quite possible 
that the next door neighbour in a plantation though an Indian had least mutual 
intelligibility with the other Indian in terms of language and culture. The 
neighbour may be a Tamil or Telugu speaker and another may be a Bhojpuri 
speaker. There were severe restrictions on their movements too, on account of 
which they could not meet each other as frequently as they would have like to, 
particularly those who appeared to be from familiar regions. Local environment, 
officials, planters and ex-slaves were hostile and unsympathetic to them 
(Brereton 1981:110). Their own institutions, traditions and practices, lay 
shattered. Moreover, colonialism thrives on cultural invasion. The emigrants 
were made to feel that everything in their cultural baggage, be it their language, 
god/goddesses, rituals, food, dress or technology, is of inferior order. They have 
to discard them and adopt the ‘superior’ culture of colonists. Not that by doing 
so they would become equal to them. Far from that, in ultimate analysis the 
strategy was that they become more dependent and hence more vulnerable. 

The composition of each batch of the Indians who came was demo- 
graphically highly unbalanced. There were far more men than women. At the 
end of indentured labour scheme, a total of 1,43,939 Indians had come to 
Trinidad, of which 29,448 had returned back to India (Roberts and Byrne 
1966:133). Of those who stayed back, 68 percent were men and 32 percent were 
women. Nearly half of the population was composed of single man, were in the 
age-grade between 20 and 30. The population had very few children and still 
fewer old people. There were a number of social, cultural, and economic 
implications of such a population structure. However, once a decision, that they 
were going to stay back in the island, started emerging, things changed rather 
rapidly including population structure. Villages were formed. A very large 
number of people went back to land and land-related occupations and process of 
reconstruction of their culture and institutions began. In 1980, the population of 
the East Indians in Trinidad was 4,29,187, which was 40.7% of the total 
population of Trinidad (Census 1980). 

HOMOGENIZATION OF CULTURE 

Elsewhere (Misra 1993), I have pointed out that the size of the Indian 
population was very much vital in the emergence of Indian identity in Trinidad. 
Land acquisition in 1869 in lieu of their right to claim free passage was another 
important factor in transforming their transient to permanent settler status. The 
places where they got land, became nuclei in formation of villages. The 
formation of uni-ethnic villages can be considered as a turning point in the 
formation of Indian identity. Coming of Indians in batches for close to 72 years 
was another factor, which continuously renewed ties with India and its 
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traditions. Political actions by the Indians to protect some of their rights and to 
force the colonial government to recognize some of their rights of passage, 
brought people together. For instance, the marriages performed according to 
Hindu or Islamic rites were not recognized for a long time. The Hindus were not 
allowed to cremate their dead. In these struggles, their commonness got empha¬ 
sized and generated confidence among them (Vertovec 1992:82-83). Suffering 
under a common adversary could be a powerful bonding force. Collection of 
funds for Bengal famine pf 1943-45 was another activity, which brought 
Indians together to a common cause. Indian films and popular music from India 
had generated a feeling of something, which they thought was distinctively 
theirs. They may not have understood the dialogues in the film or meaning of 
Hindi film songs but that did not deter them from seeing Hindi films and tuning 
to Hindi songs. Haraksingh writes, 

“By the 1950s, then a community which had only been partially dislocated had 
reassembled itself, not as little India — which did not exist, and was in any case 
unachievable - and had settled its connection to the Great Tradition. Now it was 
to undergo another process; it was about to be “cinematized” ... in many rural 
areas, the Cinema was the prime form of entertainment, with female patrons at 
half price on Wednesday nights, and the whole family or as much of it as one 
could afford, in attendance on Saturdays. Role models, personal names developing 
conventions could all be traced to this; nor must the connection with radio be 
forgotten and the ubiquity of the “play back singer” without whom no one was 
born, married or increasingly these days, it seems — cremated” (1988:120). 

Recent showing of Ramayana, Mahabharata and now Krishna on TV has 
not only given further fillip to their emotional bonding but a certain degree of 
intellectual pride for belonging to great Indian cultural traditions which are 
located so remote in the past and have so much of universal philosophical 
content. 

The belief that the family has strong filial solidarity is, considered to be 
unique by Indians. Members of the extended family among the Hindus get 
together for numerous life cycle rituals, yagnas and observance of seasonal 
festivals. These get-togethers perform many functions most important of which 
are the socialization of the younger generation and homogenization of 
traditions. Similar roles have been played numerous religious activities and by 
Hindu temples. These processes are further strengthened by putting up various 
symbols like Jhandis (flags of different colours), plants such as pipal, neem, 
tulsi, and bel in the house compounds, Om signs in the car and at various places 
and calendars displaying the Hindu deities. The Hindu ritual practices, Yagna 
performance, role of Pundit as a ritual specialist who also gives religious 
instructions, integrate the community in a network. Remarkable thing which 
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this networking has achieved is the standardization of the Hindu practices in the 
island. It is not that there are no disagreements and conflicts. When it comes to 
performance one can slip from one Yagna to another organized by break away 
organizations - yet one would not feel strange. Music, food, decor, order of 
services, timing, style of performance, etc. are very much the same giving rise 
to a strong sense of identity. There are many other ways through which inter¬ 
relationship within the community is strengthened and the Indian identity is 
projected. Tharia and lota are two such items. They are typically Indian items. 
They have moved from secular to sacred domain in Trinidad. They have been 
given ritual and social space. They are given as gifts and travel only in one 
direction from low status person to high status. The status of a person is relative 
and changes according to social events. Tharia and lota received as gifts on one 
occasion, can always be given to others on another occasion. Thus, the tharia 
and lota circulate in a community forming networks. There is yet another item 
that helps in projecting Indian identity (Misra 1993). The language situation of 
the Indians in Trinidad very clearly illustrates the process of homogenization 
and identity formation. Although the Indians in Trinidad came from different 
language and dialect backgrounds, today they speak Standard English but when 
speaking among themselves they resort to an English, which is heavily 
influenced by Bhojpuri and other Indian vernaculars, which is certainly not 
intelligible to the non-Indians. 

THE CUISINE 

Indian cuisine is another strong identity marker of the East Indians in 
Trinidad. The East Indian food, the way it is processed, cooked, and eaten are 
quite distinctive both for normal and ceremonial food. Normal cooking is the 
domain of women but ceremonial cooking has been taken over by men. There is 
a popular saying in Trinidad that a man is assured of hot ‘roti' in an East Indian 
home when he returns from work. This is said to strike a contrast between the 
East Indians and the Blacks. 

Although these days, kitchens have modern look with gas stoves and 
electric appliances, what is done on them, are typically East Indian (Mahabir 
1992). Their normal food consists of hhat, sada roti, dosti roti, dalpuri, haigan 
chokha, tamatar choka, talkari, bhaji, etc. Some of the items that the Indians 
use in their cooking are typically Indian - for instance, the use of turmeric in 
normal and ceremonial cooking (Raghoonath 1992). It is absent in the cooking 
only on inauspicious occasions. Similarly, no Indian cooking is complete 
without chownkay. 

The Indians, particularly the Hindus observe a variety of food taboos. 
Vegetarian food is considered to be high ranking. All ceremonial food is 
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vegetarian. Those who are main performers in any religious event, give up non¬ 
vegetarian food and alcohol for 7 to 21 days before the event. This is called 
fasting and it is done to cleanse oneself of all impurities. Like in the field of 
religion, Indian cuisine too has been standardized to a great extent. A 
Trinidadian scholar says, 

“If I am invited for meals in an East Indian house I know exactly what food will 

be served to me.” 

In the process of standardization the East Indians have created new items 
of food, some of which have acquired a lot of popularity like paratha-roti , 
doubles, dal-puri etc. For cooking such items they have developed not only new 
techniques but also gadgets. For instance, cooking of paratha-roti they have 
developed a very special kind of roller, a big tawa (iron plate to bake/fry) and 
puchara (a pad to smear oil on the paratha-roti ). 

CEREMONIAL COOKING 

It is the tradition in Trinidad that a meal has to be served to all the invitees 
at the end of a ceremony - be it marriage, sacred thread, Ramayana Yagna, 
Geeta Yagna or Bandara (ceremonial food served 12/13 days after death) . On 
such occasions the food items are almost same consisting of paratha-roti, 
bhath, curhee , three or four varieties of vegetables made out of pumpkin, chana, 
chataiqne, green mango, kalonji , two or three varieties of chatni , followed by 
some sweets generally, kheer. The Trinidadian East Indian practice is that food 
is always served with some soft drinks like pepsi cola, coca cola, Canada dry, 
sprinter etc. 

The Ceremonial food is always served on sohari leaves (green leaves of a 
wild plant), spread on the table. Food is served by man and always consumed 
by hand. Ceremonial cooking is a community enterprise. As soon as people 
learn that a friend, a relative, a neighbour, a fellow villager or a locality fellow 
is organizing some ceremony, if they have no specific quarrel with the members 
of such a house, they offer all kinds of help to them. Help comes in form of 
food items such as flour, oil, vegetables, spices, and also in form of labour. 
Although such helps are voluntary, it is reciprocal and indicates layers of 
network in the community. 

At the place where a ceremony is observed the activities begin much in 
advance but it is the day prior to the ceremony that major activities get 
intensified. By this time most of the items required for the ceremony have been 
collected. While on one side, people get busy in erecting and decorating the 
pandal , on the other, cooking activities get started. But no ceremony can get 
going without installing musical system accompanied with powerful loud 
speakers through which Hindi songs are played on a very high pitch. 
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While women clean rice, chana and cut vegetables, men take charge of 
cooking particularly paratha-roti which has become a highly specialized East 
Indian trait in Trinidad. Each pciratha-roti weighs about 2.5 lbs and can feed 
about 8 to 10 people in a feast. Taw a on which the paratha-roti is sekeyed 
(bake-fried) has a radius of about 2.5 feet. It is kept on a discarded rim of a 
truck. The sides are covered with bricks. Although two gas cylinders are used in 
it, it is called chulha (hearth). Before cooking gets started on it, the host couple 
do puja of the chulha and offer seedha (it is a packet containing some pulses, 
wheat-flour, a packet of sugar, a packet of potato, a packet of onion, a packet of 
milk, a shirt, a dhoti and some dollars) to the chief cook. 

First operation is making of the dough called ata sane. About 4 handfuls of 
baking powder and some salt are added to 70 lbs of flour. After the dough has 
been prepared by mixing sufficient quantity of water and some butter, moulds 
of about 2.5 lbs called loyahs are made and put aside, smeared with some 
parthan (flour) so that it does not stick on the table. These loyahs are kept for 
about an hour or so to raise. 

Then each loyah is again kneaded with some butter and after that each 
loyah is beleyed with specially designed heavy belenaa (rolling pin) on lightly 
floured board into a large circle. Melted butter is smeared to cover the entire 
surface of the rolled roti completely. A little flour is also sprinkled over it. Then 
they cut the flattened dough from centre to one end. They roll in one end of it in 
such a manner that a cone is formed. This cone is then pressed flat. This is also 
called loyah , which is allowed to rest for about half an hour. This is a skillful 
job and therefore is generally done by the most experienced person of the team. 

Each loyah is then slightly beleyed (rolled) on a floured board and then 
lifted on the two forearms to stretch it into a large circle. After it has been 
stretched to required size it is ‘thrown’ on tawa. From here it is the 
responsibility of the fellow who is sekeying the paratha-roti. After it is sekeyed 
on one side and oil has been smeared on it by a puchera (a big stick at the end 
of which, some cloth strips are tied. This end is dipped in oil and with that the 
paratha-roti is smeared with oil). The paratha-roti is turned with dabla (another 
stick which has a flat end). Again oil is smeared on it. After the paratha-roti has 
been fully cooked, it is squeezed and beaten by dabla to break it in shreds (for 
this reason the popular name of paratha-roti is buss-up-shirt - a burst-up shirt - 
a name which the East Indian do not like). 

After this, the paratha-roti is collected and stored in huge thermocole 
containers. It remains hot till next day when they are served. Paratha-roti 
making involves about 10 men (if it is a big party) of which kneading and 
making of loyah are the work of apprentices. Rolling, stretching, throwing on 
tawa and sekeying are the job of specialists. Each cooking group has a master 
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cook who guides the entire operation. A lot of creative energies have gone into 
this way of making paratha-roti which is about 40 years old but as I will show 
later that the creative efforts have been in line with the values of the society. 

Previously, they used to make sohari instead. Sohari making was 
generally, done by women. It was a deep frying cooking. It required preparing 
of soft dough by mixing white flour, salt, and clarified butter. The dough was 
then divided into loyahs. These loyahs then were thinly rolled on a floured 
board and deep fried in oil. I understand that in Guyana they continue to make 
sohari called puri. Sohari making was considered to be Hindu thing while 
paratha-roti cooking was Muslim. Even now the best paratha-roti makers in 
Trinidad are Muslims. 

Sohari has been totally eliminated from ceremonial cooking in Trinidad 
and the role of women in ceremonial cooking has become subsidiary. They have 
become helpers and their role is more inside the house like cutting vegetables, 
cleaning, cooking vegetables, while paratha-roti cooking is more in the open. It 
is displayed and is certainly the most dominant activity in the ceremonial 
cooking. Here the dichotomy of inner and outer is very distinct. 

To the question as to why sohari has been pushed out and replaced by 
paratha-roti, the usual answer was that paratha-roti cooking was easier and 
tastier. Some health conscious people even said that paratha-roti cooking 
consumed much less oil and therefore was safer. How far they were right or not 
is another matter but certainly these statements were attempts to rationalize the 
adoption of paratha-roti making practice. 

However, I guess that the tussle over sohari and paratha-roti making may 
have several underlying meanings and may give us some clues about the basic 
values and concerns. First, a deep-frying procedure gives way to bake-fry. One 
of the things, which this change did, was to displace women from the work they 
normally did. What this displacement did? Did it raise their status or helped 
them to gain a little more space in the on-going gender struggle? They went in 
to perform cooking roles inside the home. Men did the paratha-roti cooking 
outside and came into prime focus. This change may look innocuous and 
peripheral but one can argue that it beautifully indicates the attempt to establish 
a kind of duality in the gender relations 8 . Among the East Indians in Trinidad 
the gender conflict has been a prominent factor. First, most of the women 
indentured labourers were brought into the island by deception. Klass writes: 

A “statutory quota” requiring that a certain proportion of women to be included 
among the immigrants, added to the abuses since “few married men cared to come 
and there is among the coolie population in India no class of respectable single 
woman.” Kidnapping of women, recruitment of prostitutes and beggars, etc. were 

mot unknown phenomena (1961:13). 
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One of the ways of deception was to make the recruited women an 
appendix of a male partner. This was done at the depot or by the manoeuvering 
of arkatia (recruiter). This was done to overcome the objection that single 
women should not be recruited. But the quota had to be fulfilled and the 
recruiters had to earn their rewards. It was difficult to find families to migrate 
and so the recruiters took the easy path. They nabbed women by giving them all 
kinds of promises and then they were attached to men even when they were 
total strangers. 

In other words, the independent existence of the women was being chal¬ 
lenged. They had to be attached to men to be recognized. But two very 
important factors were mitigated against the absolute male domination — one, 
the adult women even when attached to males, were recruited as workers. They 
were paid wages and other privileges on their own rights. This certainly gave 
them independence hitherto not experienced by them. H V P Brenkhurst, a 
missionary in British Guiana noted: 

The Indian indentured woman in the colony feels that she is independent of her 
husband, as she has to earn her own living by working in the field, and gets her 
weekly wages in her own hand (quoted by Poynting 1987:232). 

Second, in the island their number was much less. They were in great 
demand. Patricia Mohammed an East Indian Scholar writes: 

They were a scarce resource with an enormous advantage over men. They were a 
scarce resource here and could challenge the traditional norms of India and 
negotiate for themselves the kinds and quantity of relationships they desired. 
Having come out of their homes and having economic independence gave them 
some strength. The living conditions in the plantation were such that there was 
hardly any privacy and there were any number of male suitors around, and these 
definitely gave edge to the women. Later the modernizing influence of being in 
western hemisphere helped women in their effort to ‘come out’. This caused 
friction. During the plantation period, it was not uncommon for men to become 
violent. The East Indian men earned the nickname as ‘wife bashers’ (Mohammed 
1991:4). 

Many women lost their lives and many others had to suffer regular 
beatings. Mohammed writes: 

In one family I knew, on his return home every night, very late and very drunk, 
Mr. C would proceed to beat his wife senseless - for no reason whatsoever other 
than to take out his own frustration. In the next room two big strapping sons 
listened night after night helplessly, refusing to challenge the ‘right’ of their father 
to beat his wife” (1988:9). 

In the same paper she has another quite an important quote which, clearly 
reflects the tussle between men and women: 
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What if my mother went out late at night - liming with her partners and came 
home drunk at two in the morning? You think my father would be waiting up for 
her and make roti for her. He would make roti of her” (ibid. 9). 

Clearly the attempt was to establish the dominance of men and curtail the 
freedom of women. By 1917 the custom of arranged marriages among Indians 
had been re-instituted. Marriage was considered, essential and integral part of 
social existence by the East Indians. Re-instituting the traditional form of 
marriage meant recognition of various norms including the ones guiding the 
gender relations. ‘In reviving the custom of the arranged marriage, some basic 
tenets of Indian culture were also firmly reinstalled’ (Mohammed 1991:4). This 
practice resulted in child marriages particularly for girls. The import of re¬ 
instituting arranged child marriages is clear from the kind of gender relations 
that was intended to be established. 

Nevadomsky wrote that the Indianness of the East Indians family in the 
Caribbean was characterized by male dominance (1983). But the other 
circumstances as stated above were in favour of women. It is not insignificant to 
note that in spite of these pressures the East Indian women in course of time 
gave up most of the Indian traditional jewelry and Indian dress - one may argue 
both were ‘binding’ and ‘enslaving’. Instead they took to western dress, western 
hairstyle and western jewelry, which are structurally so different. They also 
took the education, which was available in the island. The East Indian women in 
Trinidad have come a long way since their arrival in the island. 

Today they are as much modem as the indicators of modernization permit 
but it does not mean that the gender tussle is over or the East Indian women 
have radically transformed themselves. The East Indians who appear to be so 
keen to establish their society on the basis of imagined patterns of Indian 
society have started celebrating several Indian festivals and observing numerous 
Indian rituals. They recite Indian scriptures and participate in singing devotional 
songs and sacred lore. 

The sacred literature, rituals grow within a certain context and societal 
framework, guided by the values of the society. So when these are transplanted 
in a different context a lot of confusion and conflict are bound to come. I cannot 
get into the details of this here, however, it is possible that with some 
adaptations the physical aspects of rituals can be performed, sacred lore can be 
recited but what about the values which are also part of them. They too get 
transmitted through these performances. These values tend to be heavily loaded 
in favour of men. Now if the society at Trinidad through modernizing process is 
trying to imbibe different set of values such as equality of sexes and equality of 
all irrespective of their birth (ignoring factor of caste), performance of the 
traditional rituals, singing of sacred lore, etc. bring contradictory values face to 
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face. As for now it appears the society to have resolved the conflict by striking a 
kind of duality. In a paratha-roti cooking the basic value of inequality of sexes 
and primacy of male appears to be clearly demonstrated. 

The numerous other rituals and festivals re-instituted by the East Indians, 
in which women too readily and enthusiastically participate have similar values! 
In fact as it happens in India, women are given a major role to maintain the 
tradition - they keep most of the ritual fast, they maintain most of the 
distinctions of ‘purity’ and pollution and put on traditional gender distinctive 
symbols, in the process whether they realize it or not they concede rank to the 
opposite sex. Similar things happen in Trinidad giving an impression that ‘out’ 
there is equality in gender relations ‘inside’ here their models are Sita, Lakshmi, 
Parvati. These are female deities symbolizing purity and absolutely faithfulness 
to their husbands. 

On ritual occasions, enthusiastically and most willingly the East Indian 
women wear sari, blouse and cover their head, even, if it is most symbolically. 
One can easily see how much effort they have to make to keep these things in 
place as they are not used to them in their day-to-day life. They wear sindoor 
(vermilion) on the parting of their hair and other symbols which they totally 
reject in their ‘outer’ life. These things they had very consciously rejected when 
they had come out of their homes so to say, but not quite so from the realm of 
their values. 

Now when the East Indians are trying to establish their identity, they are 
confronted with the conflicting values - the values of the traditional Indian 
society and that of the modern western society where they live, work and have 
their political struggles. It appears that they have resolved the tussle by 
accepting the duality of ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ lives. The participants in the 
activities of ‘inner life’ which come with the traditional values feel very much 
pleased and cleansed for having done so, knowing very well that they would 
switch over to other role when they participate in the activities of ‘outer’ world 
which has different set of values. They seem to do this with perfect case. They 
appear to enjoy playing this dual role and do not see any contradiction. Thus 
what is being suggested through paratha-roti cooking is not isolated. It 
indicates how people weave their way in apparently contradictory situations and 
accept duality. With this background now it is possible to state as to why a thing 
as petty as paratha-roti has played an important role in homogenizing the East 
Indian culture in Trinidad. 

My purpose in giving such a detailed description of paratha-roti was to 
provide an illustration of what happens when a tradition is invented. A tradition 
is not invented in vacuum. It has to encounter the ongoing concerns and 
structural tensions of the emerging community. In the case of the East Indians 
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in Trinidad, given their varied culture backgrounds, the near unanimity they 
have achieved in their cuisine suggests how strongly they tried to locate the 
values they share. In this attempt there is a political angle too and that is if they 
cannot survive as a community in a politically hostile situation they lose 
everything including their values. So it would be pragmatic to facilitate the 
process of homogenization. It saves the community, its economic and political 
interests as well as the basic values. One reinforces the other. 

In the cuisine of the East Indians of Trinidad it is clear that there is 
dominance of the eastern UP and western Bihar. It is understandable in the 
sense that the people from these areas were more in number than others. But 
what is most interesting is the way the ceremonial cooking has emerged. The 
ceremonial cooking is a community cooking. It brings people together in a 
network. They could not have come together if there was no broad agreement of 
what they were expected to do and what they were supposed to produce. What 
they produce will have to be consumed. No consumption of food is possible by 
the consumers if what they consume does not suit their expectations in terms of 
sizes, shapes, colours, flavours, temperatures (cold, hot or mild) and rank of 
food. For food consumption particularly the ceremonial food must make people 
feel good and satisfied. The social purpose in ceremonial food is more 
dominant; its nutritional aspect is incidental. In Trinidad it appears that the 
kacha/pakka food dichotomy has been resolved, as no such distinction is made. 
Both fried foods such as paratha-roti and various kinds of curries and the food 
cooked in water such as curhee and rice are served to all. 

Although everybody sits on chairs along tables apparently no distinction is 
made on the basis of caste. This however is not true in its entirety. Pandits 
particularly those who preside over the function are always served first 
exclusively. Along with them may sit other very important persons. That is 
class distinction is certainly maintained and also recognition is given to the 
status of pandit who is always supposed to be a Brahmin. These distinctions are 
reflected in the serving of ceremonial food to the extent they are present in the 
society. However, besides several other factors the standardization of the food 
indicates twin processes at work one is the obliteration of identities of minor 
cultures of the emigrant Indians, and emphasis on the dominant culture. In 
Trinidad it has appeared in the name of Bojpuri culture. 

The other is channelising of creative energies of the people in such a 
manner that while, due adaptations are made, the structural features and basic 
values of Indian culture get emphasized. From this point of view paratha-roti 
making provides a very good illustration. Paratha-roti has become one of the 
symbols of the East Indian identity in Trinidad though it is not more than 40 
years old. Almost all the instruments used in paratha-roti making are the 
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enlarged form of the basic instruments used in normal cooking in Indian houses. 
Their traditional names have been retained. Similarly, the process of cooking 
has been developed out of what is normally done for cooking in Indian homes. 
The gender conflict and cooperation, and how the device of outer and inner 
domain has been used to get over the conflict of values. 

Identity marking is not a one-time activity. It has to be continuously 
reaffirmed, revitalized and has to be kept in good repair. It is very clear, that 
some continuity has to be maintained, to be called an Indian. These aspects are 
again and again emphasized by the numerous ceremonies that Indians observe 
all over the island. The troupes of paratha-roti makers move from one 
ceremony to another; in the process they help the harmonizing process and also 
insure that the skills they have learnt and innovated are reproduced by training 
those who work with them. The membership of paratha-roti making troupes is 
loose and generally voluntary. It appears to be self-regulating, self-maintaining 
and self-perpetuating, but they are not. They have their struggles and in the 
process are developing their codes. 

I may speculate that on one hand, culture has its own compulsions and on 
the other, in a multi-ethnic situation, apart from other things, competition for 
power is a serious on-going business. Without power, culture dynamics cannot 
be sustained but getting too much concerned with power alone can become a 
directionless journey. 


NOTES 

1 This is a revised version of the paper presented at the International Conference 
on the ‘Maintenance of Indian Languages and Culture Abroad’ organized by 
Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, India. 1994. 

2 This is the term that is used for the Indians in Trinidad. The term gained 
currency as it distinguishes the Indians from the Black population who are also 
called as the West-Indians which distinguishes them from the European 
population settled in various islands of the West Indies. 

3 See bibliography provided in Vertovec’s book the Hindu Trinidad. 

4 Free will is very deceptive. There are any number of stories which indicate that 
the labourer did not know what for he was signing the contract, where he was 
being taken and what kind of work he was expected to do. 

5 Chownkay is the last act in a cycle of cooking a meal in a Hindu home. Literally 
it means seasoning but it signifies many things. It enhances the taste of food, fills 
the house with a distinct aroma and generates appetite. It also announces that the 
process of cooking is over and the ritual of eating food should begin. Chownkana 
is supposed to have a cleansing effect. It is supposed to drive away the evil 
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forces and make room for the devtas (deities) to come and partake of whatever 
has been cooked. 

6 There is a controversy over its, some observe it on 12th and others on 13th day 
after death. 

While in Trinidad, I often asked myself what is the cultural significance of 
playing music in such a high pitch. I do not have any answer but this factor is 
very striking. However, in this regard there is some commonalty between the 
East Indians and the Blacks. They too play their music very loud. I once asked a 
Black lady about the loudness of the music during a calypso performance. She 
said that they enjoy it only when the loudness vibrates the body. 

8 In one of the paratha-roti cooking groups, I saw a lady as one of the principal 
cooks. I asked several people there including the lady about the presence of a 
woman in the team. They were unanimous in their opinion that it was not normal 
for women to engage themselves in paratha-roti cooking group. This lady said 
that she liked paratha-roti cooking and she learnt the art by associating herself 
with cooking groups. She wore jeans and a matching top and appeared quite 
dominant type. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Despite the fact that the languages the indentured East Indians (Indo- 
Guyanese) carried along with them to the overseas colonies have either 
disappeared or on the verge of disappearance in most places, certain aspects of 
their religious practices have survived and some still thriving. Referring to the 
early phases of indenture ship Bronkhurst (1881) points out to the fact that the 
street singers and fortunetellers being very popular in the East Indian village 
society of Guyana. It is important to note here that a specific form of South- 
Indian folk theatre (terukuttu), a few rituals and marriage practices 2 have 
continued to exist even to this day. However, it would be a mistake to assume 
that such practices, which have survived, have remained intact without under¬ 
going significant changes. Some of these practices that we find today may also 
be due to its reintroduction at a much later point in the history. This paper is an 
attempt to document and reconstruct the history of Mariyamman (popularly 
known as Kali Mai, and occasionally as Mari-emmen) worship in Guyana. 
Based on the fieldwork done during 1989 the present study attempts to trace the 
history of Mariamman and document the ritual as it is being presently observed 
in Guyana. 

In understanding socio-cultural background of the worship and its history, 
first of all we have to remember that the Indo-Guyanese is a transplanted group 
of people from India. They were indentured from different parts of India and 
spoke not only different languages but also languages belonging to different 
language families. They also came from different cultural backgrounds like the 
Indo-Aryan, Dravidian as well as several other tribal cultures belonging to 
Dravidian and Astro-Asiatic language speaking groups. Secondly, they were 
made to live together in a plantation society in ‘bong-coolie yards’ side by side. 
Thus, the diversity that existed among them in India was homogenized at least 
to some extent, and under the constraints that existed in the estates, both 
physical and cultural, the antecedent of the present-day Indo-Guyanese culture 
emerged. Thirdly, we do not have a clear documentation of the development 
and transformations that the ritual of Mariyamman has undergone over a period 
of a century and half in Guyana. The performance of the ritual, as we find 
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today, is a synchronic one and cannot be taken for granted as a counter part of 
not only how the ritual is practiced in India today but also how it might have 
existed when the ritual was introduced in Guyana. As it is going to be made 
clear later, there are at least three distinct types of cults in India which might 
have played significant roles in the formulation of Kali Mai -Mariyamman cult. 
As the immigrants came to Guyana from all over India, the Durga cult practiced 
all over North India, the cult of Durga or Kali practiced among the Bengalis and 
the cult of Mariyamman , which is practiced all over South India (Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu) appear to have fused into a single cult in 
Guyana. Thus, the different elements of the Mariyamman cult has all the 
probabilities of having the constituent elements of any of the three traditions 
mentioned above, although the present-day cult appears to consist 
predominantly the elements of the Mariyamman cult of south India. 

The study of the Mariyamman cult also becomes significant, as it is the 
only folk cult that is alive in Guyana today. It is interesting to note here that 
where as other folk cults that the North Indian and other immigrants might have 
brought into Guyana at the time of their arrival have all been lost with their 
assimilation to mainstream Hinduism, a specific group of people appear to have 
retained their folk cult in the form that it exists today. 

HISTORY 

The existence of the cult of Mariyamman has also been reported from other 
Caribbean countries, which received the East Indian immigrants. Details of the 
mode of worship in Martinique has been reported by Horowitz and Klass (1961) 
and Horowitz (1963), in Trinidad by Klass (1961) and in Guyana by Phillips 
(1960), Singer and Aarons (1967), Bassier (1978, 1988), Khan (1977) and 
Singh (1977). However, almost all these studies have focused on the exorcist 
and ritual healing aspect of the cult. The process of cultural reinterpretation and 
syncretic change in the ritual of Mariyamman is the primary concern of these 
studies. However, they provide an account of the ritual, and in a majority of 
studies the details of worship as it takes place on the Sundays. Some studies 
have mentioned about the annual three-day festival. A comparison of the cult 
with its South Indian counterpart is yet to be undertaken. 

The earliest authentic record of Mariyamman worship in Guyana is a 
description of an annual ritual by Phillips (1960), which the author had 
witnessed way back in 1923. Though most of the studies postulate that the ritual 
might have been introduced into the colony with the earliest batch of the 
immigrants during the 1840s itself, no systematic documentation for the 
existence of the ritual is available from that period. Both Bassier (1978) and 
Singh (1977) claim that the ritual might have come into existence right from the 
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time of introduction of early batches of Madrasi 3 indentured labourers in the 
colony. The present study, based on the reports, documents and the writings of 
the missionaries from the nineteenth century and based on the interviews with 
the priests conducted by the author attempts to sketch an authentic history of the 
ritual for the first time. Based on internal evidences it also suggests that contrary 
to the existing claims, the ritual actually might have been introduced into 
Guyana sometime during (or after) 1913-17 by the last batches of Madrasi 
immigrants. 

Though Madrasi immigration into Guyana started in 1838 along with the 
immigration of the indentured labourers from Calcutta, their immigration was 
suspended during 1886-1913 due to strong negative stereotypes prevailed 
against them on the sugar estates of the colony. However, the immigration of 
Madrasis was started again in 1913 and continued till 1917. Table 1 gives the 
details of immigration from the ports of Madras and Calcutta into . Guyana 
during the early phase of immigration. The table indicates a progressive 
increase in the number of Calcutta immigrants and a gradual decrease in the 
number of Madrasi immigrants. After the resumption of immigration from 
Madras in 1913 about 1,200 Madrasis appear to have entered Guyana during 
1913-17. Viswanathan (1988) observes that there are about 5,000 East Indians 
of Madrasi origin in Guyana today. They constitute mostly the left over 
immigrants, their descendents and due to the inflow by internal migration with 
in the Caribbean region. The Madrasi immigrants, both during the 1838-86 
period and 1913-17 period, appear to have opted out of taking up land 
settlement in lieu of return passage and returned to India. A constant dwindling 
of the Madrasi population due to their return passage and suspension of 
immigration of the Madrasi coolies, an increasing dominance of predominantly 
Bhojpuri speaking Calcutta immigrants and their religious faiths, and the need 
for inter-marriage between the two groups due to the scarcity of women 
population on the colony might have cumulatively contributed to the emergence 
of adverse conditions for the survival of the cult even had it been introduced 
during 1838-86 period. In addition, in the earlier stages of immigration, an 
abnormally long work schedule on the plantations did not allow much free-time 
for the labourers to observe any religious practice. However, Pillai and Tivary 
(1924) report that Indians were allowed some liberty in the practice of their 
religious beliefs and worships to celebrate two Indian festivals, Diwali and 
Phagwa, although no holidays were declared for their observance. They also 
report that the indentured labourers were given permission to build mosques and 
temples on the sugar estates by the contributions raised by the immigrants 
themselves and liberal donations by the State authorities. Lack of time to 
observe the cult ritual on the one hand and total absence to the mention of it on 
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the other, suggests that Mariyamman cult would not have existed on the 
plantations during the 1838-1913 period. In fact, the reports about the practice 
of the Mariyamman cult start appearing only during the 1920s. 

Place of Immigration 1,851 1,861 1,871 1,881 

Immigrants from Madras 3,665 3,664 2,535 1. 

Immigrants from Calcutta 4,017 18,416 40,146 65,161 

(based on Josa 1887:13) 

Table 1: Devils of East Indian immigration from Madras and Calcutta into Guyana 

The earliest authentic record of Kali Mai worship in Guyana is a 
description of an annual ritual by Phillips (1960), which the author had 
witnessed way back in 1923. He notes that the Puja that he witnessed was 
held at Albeion in West Berbice and was of three days duration. He also notes 
that the great Puja used to take place once in five or six years although 
smaller Pujas were held annually. Sometimes the annual Pujas were also 
performed on the estates where a sizeable population of Madrasis lived. 

Though scholars generally tend to claim that all accounts referring to the 
worship of Kali and Durga during the 1883-1913 period are actually the 
evidences for the existence of Mariyamman cult in Guyana (cf. Bassier 1978, 
Singh 1977), almost all of them actually refer to Durga!Kali worship and not to 
that of Mariyamman. In the following section, I have attempted to reevaluate 
the validity of such claims. 

Ruhoman (1947) who calls Kali Mai cult as a “ghastly ritual” and quotes 
Williams account given during the 1880s: 

Siva is better known and worshipped under the names Durga and Kali, with which 

is associated a ghastly ritual. Animals must be slain to appease her lust for blood; 

and men and women make offerings that desire boons or to avert her wrath. 

Although Ruhoman was clearly aware of the Madrasi population in 
Guyana, he does not associate this “ghastly ritual” with the Madrasis and to 
Mariyamman. This makes it clear that what Williams was actually referring was 
to the Kali/Durga worship and not to Mariyamman. 

It is interesting to point out here that Bronkhurst (1888), although had 
come to Guyana from Madras and knew both Tamil and its culture well, does 
not make any mention to the existence of the cult of Mariyamman .'As a 
Wesleyan Missionary and a strong critic of various dogmatic practices of 
Hinduism, he would not have missed an opportunity to criticize it, had he 
noticed the practice of animal sacrifice to Mariyamman in Guyana. 

What is more interesting is that Bronkhurst (1883) did really talk about 
Durga Puja , which falls on the Eighth day of Navaratri (Dusserah) celebrations. 
He describes the celebration as follows: 
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An image of the goddess made of straw and clay represents her as possessed of ten 
arms, each grasping a weapon, with one foot on a lion and the other on the 
prostrate giant. This terrific idol is worshipped for three days and then cast into the 
Demerary, or Essequibo, or Berbice, river or sea; after which mutual embraces 
and salutations are exchanged among the people. 

Bronkhurst (1883:356-57) 

It is clear here that what Bronkhurst is talking about is actually the 
performance of Durga Puja as celebrated among Bengalis. In fact, the 
description of the idol fits Durga/Kali and not that of Mariyamman. Like 
Bronkhurst, Watson who gave an account of the coolie population around the 
same time, also does not make any mention to the practice of the cult of 
Mariyamman. 

Ross (1901) claims to have visited the house of an East Indian immigrant 
at Chateau Margot and saw the idol of Kali among seven other gods. The image 
was made of cow dung, grass and clay and was painted with red, white and 
black colours. The name and description of the materials used in making the 
idol suggest that it might be of Durga and not Mariyamman. This mode of 
making the idols of Durga is still current in Bengal and other parts of North 
India. Josa (1912:305) too, claims to have visited a temple of Kali on a 
plantation and described her idol as follows: 

She also had four arms; with one hand she held a sword with another a bleeding 
head, and on her neck she wore a necklace of skulls. 

This description once again definitely fits Kali and not Mariyamman. 
Using such earlier accounts and like many other scholars, Bisunauth (1977) too, 
does not differentiate between Durga Puja and the cult of Mariyamman. 
Based on the earlier accounts mentioned above Bisunath (1977) concludes that 
the cult of Mariyamman was popular during the late 1880s. 

The absence of evidence for the existence of the cult in the nineteenth 
century accounts on the one hand and the suspension of Madrasi immigration 
during 1886-1913 on the other coupled with a small number of Madrasis 
present on the colony prompts us to suggest that the cult under study must 
actually have been of twentieth century origin. When the Indian immigration 
started in 1838, the number of ships which brought the Madrasi immigrants 
exceeded the number of ships which brought the Calcutta immigrants, thus 
suggesting that at least during the initial period, the Madrasi immigrants might 
have outnumbered the North Indian immigrants. However, the shipment of 
immigrants from Madras was discontinued after 1886 and many Madrasis 
appear to have either returned to India or migrated to other colonies leaving a 
small number of them on the colony clearly suggests the possibility of the cult 
being in practice during the nineteenth century is very remote. 
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In understanding the Mariyamman cult in Guyana, we have to differentiate 
between two different traditions belonging to two different geographical regions 
of India, the DurgaJKali belonging to Bengal and North India of the Great 
tradition and the Mariyamman South India belonging to the Little tradition. 

hus, it appears that the present day Mariyamman worship is actually an 
amalgamation of the two different traditions. Although, initially it might have 
started as Durga/Kah worship of North India as it is evident from the 
descriptions and accounts of the nineteenth century reports given above a 
gradual upward mobility of the East Indian people, the onset and growth of 
Brahmin,cal Hinduism in the form of Arya Samaj and Santna Dharma Sabha 
during the 1910s might have created strong negative stereo-types and forced the 
people to shift over their faith in favour of the gods and goddesses of the Great 
tradition and to discontinue their faith in the fierceful deities of the Little 

ThC Madrasi P°P ulati on which immigrated into Guyana during the 
1913-17 period might have fused in the South Indian Mariyamman cult into the 
waning Durga/Kali cult and continued it to produce the antecedent of today’s 
euit of Mariyamman. In this connection we should keep it in mind the 
similarities between Kali and Mariyamman cults. Both are fierceful cults which 
demand the sacrifice of animals for the malicious goddesses 4 In addition, the 
purpose of the worship is to appease the goddesses to prevent the failure of 
crops and to keep away the diseases from the people as well as cattle 5 . It is not 
only in Guyana, but also in India that Mariyamman is worshipped more at the 
tune of crisis rather than during peace and prosperity. The Bhakti cults which 
initially consisted of people belonging to different sub-sects of Sursenis, Kabir 
Panthis and Ramanandis, which the Calcutta immigrants had brought along with 
them disappeared during the early part of the twentieth century and got unified 
and transformed under the name of Sanatan Dharma Sabha which has become 
the dominant religion among the Indo-Guyanese today. This could be one of the 
reasons why the non-Madrasi East Indians do not go to the Mariyamman 
temples as frequently as they go to the Sanatan Dharma temples on Sundays. In 
tact, many informants, whom I interviewed, told us that they do not go to Kali 
Mai {Mariyamman) temples at all 6 . Singh (1977) points out that the Madrasis 
call it as Marie-emmen Puse (Skt. Puja, Tamil pusai) and sometimes also 
object to the term Kali Mai being used to address Mariyamman. Actually, the 
shape and form of the Hindu religious practices in Guyana, whether they belong 
to the Great or Little tradition, depended exclusively on the nature of the 
religions that the immigrants followed back in different parts of India and the 
conditions and constraints that existed on the plantations for practicing those 
religious practices. Thus the religious practices among the Indo-Guyanese, are a 
product of the very system of indenture ship and Mariyamman cult as we find in 
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Guyana today is an ideal case of such a system under work, resulting in a 
synthesized transplanted variety. 

RITUAL 

The estates of Anna Regina, De Kendren, Leonara, Wales, Diamond, 
Enmore, Non Pariel, Mara and Skeldon had received significant number of 
Madrasi immigrants and old folks of these estates seem to have testified to the 
cult Mariyamman being practised in these estates (Bassier 1977). In addition, a 
look at the geographical distribution of the temples today indicates that the 
Mariyamman cult is more prevalent in Corentyne area than any other part of 
Guyana. This point is further substantiated by Singh (1977) and Bassier (1978). 

There seems to be a remarkable agreement in literature about the names of 
the people who have been claimed to have been responsible for the beginning of 
the cult of Mariyamman in Guyana. In addition, their time period perfectly 
matches with the proposed date of the 1920s for the introduction of the cult into 
the colony. Phillips (1960) gives the names of the two Pusaris (Skt Pujari, 
‘priest’) of the Albion temple as Mailappa and Ramsammy. Singh (1977) 
considers that Phillips got the latter’s name wrongly and that Mailappa should 
actually be Bilappa. These two names appear like the names of the Telugu 
people. Our own informant associates the beginning of the cult with Bailappa. 
The following transcript of the interview brings different people associated with 
the cult of Mariyamman and also with the temple at Triumph. My informant 
(hereafter C) informed me that he got introduced to the cult when he was of 
fourteen years age (around 1921) by Kannayya who belonged to the Cane 
Grove estate. Kannayya was a Telugu speaker but however knew Tamil well. C 
remembers that the Puja used to be held in Tamil and then they used to 
explain it to the gathering in Creole English. Then C continued his learning of 
Pusari’s profession with several people: 

Sholamale Pille in Puntrench dam ... Then a next man they call Sami Sadu ... 
many of them ... one they call Tambi in Mahicony ... Muruga ... Mudaliarpar, all 
of them ... all was India men, they come from Madras and they know the job ... 
the last one was Pandaram who living, his daughter living at the church yard, 
Minsi. 

Referring to the temple of Mariyamman at Triumph C says, “church was 
built by me and her father (Pandaram).” Pandaram, according to C had come to 
Guyana in 1917 was bound to the estate Cane Grove. Pandaram died around 
1937 and since then C has been taking care of the temple at Triumph. C also 
reports that one Anjayamma was instrumental in making Bailappa to start the 
worship of Mariyamman in Guyana. She appears to have been doing 
“paccekoyilu puse" as long as she was bound to Anandale estate on the East 
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coast and after her indentureship was over she appears to have got a big Puse 
performed. C narrates as follows: 

“now she went to Corentine in plantation Albeion because she hear one of her 
shipmate bong an they ... name Bailappa ... he was educated in his language, so 
when she went there they hold mati (?) cry and all these thing and they sit down, 
he treated her nice, but when she went there she saw three little girl with measles, 
Mata ... so. She ask him. ‘Bailappa you see, oh brother, ... these children in your 
home suffering with this disease, you don’t know what to do? ... you all them 
remember we have to ... Mariyamma for this? and do a li’le Puse’ ... he say since 
he come in the country he never do nothing, he working in Albeion estate and he 
lived there ... well, she get ... three pebble from three-door-mouth (?) and she .. go 
round it with the children and .... and the children them feel good, she spend the 
week there and they do li’ll palpuse ... to Mariyamma, so he told her, Bailappa 
told her, he say don’t go back that side but in those days, you know, hard to get a 
room in the estate every estate want people to work. So she come home, took her 
family and carried them to Albeion ... all they live, work together ... She call’im 
Anna, he call she Tangaci and they live nice, so ... both of them started to build the 
church they do paccekoyilu first then in 1919 ... a gentle man they call Mr. 
Aanumantadu (Hanumantadu), the lady from from ... of that Albeion ... Church 
and -—Bailappa taught many people, he taught a man they call Baya, Viranna ... 
he ... um Baya, Viranna that’s one ... Lachmana ... many more, to do this Puse, so 
Albeion was the founder, church, in Guyana ... found the Madrasi church in 
Guyana Albeion plantation, plantation albeion .... 

The earlier discussion and the passage quoted suggest that the cult of 
Mariyamman in Guyana is of twentieth century origin and suggests a possible 
date 1919 for its beginning. At the same time, it is also interesting to note that a 
majority of the names connected with the cult of Mariyamman in Guyana are 
that of the Telugu speakers 7 . Singh (1977) has observed the following three 
interesting points in the history of the cult of Mariyamman in Guyana: Firstly, 
Ramsammy is the person who seems to have been responsible for the erection 
of the first permanent structures for the cult deities and cult observances at 
Albeion. Secondly, Bailappa seems to have been responsible for the 
popularization of the cult. In addition, Bailappa has been claimed by some to be 
the initiator of the cult in Guyana and the first priest of the temple. Thirdly, 
Rajgopal, an India-born Madrasi from North Arcot district of Tamil Nadu, 
appears to have made the first image of the cult-goddess, and established her 
iconographic representation. In addition, he also appears to have made all the 
images of Mariyamman for the temples of the Berbice-Corentyne coast. The 
Mariyamman images of the temples at Rose Hall, Canje, Letter Kenny and 
Whim, have been claimed to be made by Rajgopal. One of the informants of 
Singh (1977) however, claimed that the Letter Kenny image was made by 
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Koswain, a potter. However, with regards to the iconography of Mariyamman 
in the temples of Guyana it needs to be pointed out that many of the 
iconogaphic details that have been attributed to Mariyamman' s images are 
actually the details of Kali and Durga as depicted in Bengal. Most probably, the 
block printed models that were available to the artists at the time were used for 
making the idols of Mariayamman which decided the iconography of the cult 
goddess all over Guyana (see plates 1,2 and 3) 8 . 

Although Pujas will be held on every Sunday to the cult gods and 
goddess, a three-day Puja , called as Mariyamman tirunalu is celebrated in the 
month of. January and in August. Our own sources say that at the Triumph 
temple, it usually takes place in the month of August and November. One of 
Singhs’s (1977) informants noted that it is celebrated in January-February 
period as it coincided with the harvest period. Another of his informants said 
that it should not fall in the ‘Lent’ ’(Garvas). Another informant suggested that 
the Puja should be held in April-May to coincide with the Tamil New Year 
called Pongal. It is true that normally the Mariyamman festival in South India 
usually takes place in April-May (after the harvest) and sometimes close to the 
South Indian New Year Day. This also coincides with the post-harvest season 9 

Plate 1: Image of Mariammah at the temple 'Triumph’ 
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Plate 2: Image of Mariammah at Mr. C’s home 



An annual Puja for Mariyamman is held usually in the month of August in 
Guyana. The Puja is of three days duration and in 1989 took place during 18- 
20th August, which fell on a weekend starting from Friday. All rituals festivals 
and marriage ceremonies in Guyana are held on a weekend due to the 
convenience, which has been conditioned by the working schedule during the 
indentureship on the plantations 10 . The mode of worship for Mariyamman is 
more or less similar hot only in the temples of Guyana but also across the 
Caribbean region where the worship has been reported so far. 
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Plate 3: Image of Mariammah at the temple ‘Cane Groove’ 


However, a brief description of the ritual in the temple at Triumph has 
been give here 11 . 

CULT RITUAL A T TRIUMPH 

Triumph is located at about half an hour distance by car from Georgetown 
on the East Demarira coast. Triumph has been considered as a village with a 
predominantly East Indian population. According to the 1960 census, 
Beterverwagting-Triumph together had 4,144 Ea$t Indians, which accounted for 
52.2 percent of its population. However, after the racial clashes of 1964, an 
influx of several new East Indians into the village has taken place. Triumph also 
appears to have attracted Indo-Guyanese population after the 1962-64 racial 
riots from the racially disturbed areas. However, this entire region is 
interspersed with Afro-Guyanese and Indo-Guyanese villages. This area is also 
the area of sugarcane fields and a majority of the workers who work in the 
fields are the East Indians. 

The temple, which is usually called as “Church” by the East Indians, is 
located on the Agriculture road at a distance of about a mile from Georgetown- 
Rosegnal highway. The structure is not a very impressive one and forms a part 
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of the residential plot. The plot may be about thirty feet wide and about a 
hundred feet long and the front of the plot constitutes the temple complex. It is a 
structure of about 12’ X 10’ in size and is located a little off-centre of the plot 
and about 15’ from the front line of the plot. The walls are made of wood and 
the roof, which is sloping in shape, is made out of corrugated metal sheets. The 
door to the temple is on the eastern wall. There are two platforms on either side 
of the door, which is about three feet wide and about two feet high. The idol of 
Mariyamman sits facing the door on a platform about two feet high and extends 
for the entire width of the temple. There are several lithographic photo frames 
containing the images of different gods and goddesses, some of which are 
specific to Tamil Nadu like Murugan, Madurai Minakshiyamman, 
Maduraiviran etc. The idol of Mariyamman is made of clay and painted in 
bright oil colors. She has four hands. One of her right hands holds a Trident and 
the other right hand offers an Abhayahasta (Protection). One of the left hands is 
placed simply on her thighs and the other one holds something, which is not 
clear. The idol is clad in a Sari. The roundness of the face, ferocious look, 
canine teeth and the typical conical headgear of typical Mariyamman images 
found in South India are absent here. Her face presents a rather neutral rather 
than ferocious expression. She is sitting on the platform with both her legs 
resting on the floor. Except when she is being worshipped the idol is usually 
covered with a thin semitransparent curtain. Two Kalasas in a wooden tray 
called karagum (Tamil Karagam) constitute the representation of Mariyamman 
for processions and are taken out both for her ritual procession and for 
immersing her into waters. 

The flag of Mariyamman immersing, which is red and yellow in colour is 
hoisted just before the Puja starts. The two ends of the bamboo pole on which 
the flag is mounted are washed with the sacred water in front of the goddess, 
then the flag is mounted on to it and fixed in a hole near the northeast comer of 
the temple. 

The Puja is not a very elaborate one. It is just offerings of flowers, 
turmeric ( haldi ) and Vermillion ( kunkumam ), and the fruits which are available 
locally. The fruits are cut into two parts and kept before the goddess as an 
offering. An arati is performed at the end and offered to all the people gathered 
for the occasion.^ Then this people go to the deity one after another and offer 
Puja personally . However, the practice of the devotees directly worshipping 
the deity might have been due to the impact of Sanatan mode of worship in the 
temples of Guyana, where the devotees have an access to worship the deity 
directly after the priest completes his rituals. During the Puja no hymns are 
recited or sung. Once, the Puja is over, Bhajans in Tamil, Hindi and Sanskrit 
are sung, though not directly addressing Mariyamman. 
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After the worship, was Vermillion and the leftover fruits from the offering 
are given as prasada. The Puja started around 7.00 p.m. and lasted for about 
half an hour. When the Puja was going on inside, the beatings of the drums 
like parai and idakkya were continuously on outside and the drummers were 
standing on the Northern side. There were three people playing the parai and 
another an idakkya. The beats of these drums are quite similar to the ones that 
are usually played in front of the temples of village goddesses in South India . 

The devotees come to the temple as far as from Berbice, which is about 50- 
60 miles away. In addition, people from the near by villages and the locals of 
the village where Puja takes place are also present during the worship. Some of 
them may come to pray for getting their problems solved, while some others 
may come for getting the evil sprits exorcized. This is normally done during the 
Sunday afternoon after the morning Puja is performed. The priest himself 
becomes the exorcist. He stands in front of the temple facing East to .the 
exciting beatings of the drums the priest closes his eyes and dances as if he is in 
a trance. For every consultation, sacred water is poured on his head and body. 
He wears a tight dhoti up to his knees and ties a triangular saffron cloth to his 
waist so that, his hip is covered by this triangular clothe. He does not wear 
anything above his waist except for a garland made out of red flowers. 

When the drums are being beaten and the priest is dancing in a state of 
trance, the person to be blessed or exorcized comes in front of the priest, bows 
down to his feet and some times gets into a trance and starts dancing with him . 
Both male as well as female patients may get into trance and dance during this 
ritual. The drum beating then is stopped for a short while, during which the 
priest narrates in a singing tone short utterances in Tamil. Most of these 
utterances mean that the devotee should come to worship the goddesses for 
three or more Saturdays or something similar to that. The man standing next to 
him, then explains it’s meaning in Creole English. Then the beatings of the 
drums start again and the priest holds the patient tightly in his arms and blesses 
him/her. The patient bows down again and touches the feet of the priest and 
leaves the scene 15 . 

After the completion of this exorcism, the karagum is taken in a procession 
for the purpose of immersing it in the waters. The karagum is lifted and earned 
by the priest on his head. The procession, along with the drummers and the 
torchbearer then circumambulates the temple thrice in clockwise direction and 
then leaves the temple complex. Just before the procession enters the road, a 
Puja is performed to the karagum and a foul is sacrificed. Then the procession 
proceeds on towards the sea and the karagum is immersed in the water. Just 
before the immersing ceremony, once again a Puja is performed to the karagum 
and a foul is sacrificed. 
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C observes that Mariyamman Tirunalu is of three days duration (Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday) and is usually observed in the adi masam: 

The first day, in the Friday morning we put muttupalu, we stick a bamboo, get the 

two karuvambayi,.then hold it, you rub dye on them and keep them in the 

church yard, give them sweet food to eat,... in the afternoon, you., put palpusai 
(milk offering) right round, then you go to make the karugoi food, you make the 
karugoi, you got to tarukodi kannu, the eyes of the Devi, you get lime, fruits and 
prasad and do it and then you go, we make the kargum, we bring it in some ten- 
twelve 0 clock. make in all this time when you come, we will put pusai, 
morning five ’O clock you put pusai again the following day morning. 

According to C the karagum of Mariyamman which is taken in procession 
is made as follows: 

You get a dry coconut with the kudumi... you get the lota, you place the coconut, 
you put vep ele, mavu, mango leaf, this coconut flower and fill it up, you take —~ 
-leaf and you tie it... bring it up nice, you make nice pumale... allripu, and you 
put a lime at top, then sindhur, make the mogam on everything, adike mallu, on 
the two kargum boy and the mallali.. .then the bring that, leaf it up and you bring 
the Kargum in the Church. 

Saturday morning, soon, the boys they bathe, they shall have to cook this 
pongalsoru, when they finish, you put ele, they do the puse the mallali and the two 
boys, put sambrani, and then twelve ’O clock Saturday, we do the same, Saturday 

afternoon by the time six you do the next puse then when. , you take the 

kargum and walk it round the village where you are living, you come back, put it. 
Sunday morning, soon, you put a next puse...then twelve ’O clock you do the big 
puse, till it finish sometimes till eight-nine in the night, it finish, then you take the 
kargum and throw it away. 

Although, Singh (1978) observes that the special sacrificial services are 
held every week on Sunday, Bassier (1977) says that it is held only once a 
month, preferably on the second Sunday. He also notes that some traditionalist 
Madrasis insist that the healing activity associated with the worship should not 
be done on a weekly basis, but should be done only on the village Puja day 
(the second day of the three-day festival). They also appear to have advocated 
the use of Tamil in the ritual worship as suggested by the texts Mariyamman 
talarttu and Mariyamman talaram. The informants also mention that fire 
walking used to be practised as a part of the three-day festival. 

Like the transplanted Indo-Guyanese community, the Guyanese temple 
complex too is composite in nature and could be found manifesting in most of 
the Mariyamman temples in Guyana. Both, the North Indian and the South 
Indian needs are catered in the same temple complex by installing the picture- 
frames or idols of the deities of the two traditions. Although there are some 
exclusively Madrasi temples comprising only of Mariyamman and her 
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associates, a majority of temples are of the mixed type. For instance, the temple 
at Triumph is exclusively a Mariyamman temple, whereas Bassier’s (1977) 
description of Georgetown temple and Singh’s (1978) description of Rose Hall 
temple suggest that they are of mixed type. Accordingly, in the mixed type of 
temples, the names of Mariyamman and her associate deities have undergone 
transformations, which are acceptable both to the North Indians and Madrasis. It 
would be more apt to say that a set of North Indian nomenclatures are used 
while dealing with the North Indian devotees in these mixed type of temples. 
There is also a vegetarian cult of Mariyamman where animals are not sacrificed 
to the deities. 

The cult of Mariyamman has been reported from several countries to which 
the Indian indentured labourers immigrated during the period of their indenture- 
ship. As a transplanted variety, just like the people who carried this cult to 
distant lands have evolved new languages and cultures of their own, the 
Mariyamman cult too has established its own separate identity in different parts 
of the world. As the world today is getting more and more opened up for trade, 
commerce and other exchanges, there is an urgent need for the documentation 
and study of cults like that of Mariyamman before they completely disappear 
due to onslaught of the on going globalization. 


NOTES 

1 The work reported here is a preliminary study of the cult based on the fieldwork 
done during August-December 1989 in Guyana. I wish to acknowledge my 
informants for the information they have provided and the authorities of the 
University of Guyana for providing me the affiliation. I specially acknowledge 
the help and encouragement given by Professor E.Sa. Viswanathan, Department 
of History, University of Guyana, Georgetown in carrying out this study. 

2 Though, the traditional Indian marriage was not officially recognized by the 
colonial government, its transplanted variety could be seen even today among 
the Hindu Indo-Guyanese population of Guyana. 

3 The colonial records designate the indentured labourers who, emigrated from the 
port of Madras as “Madrasis” irrespective of their linguistic identity. In Guyana, 
most of the Madrasis appear to be Tamil and Telugu speaking people. Similarly, 
the indentured labourers who, emigrated from Calcutta have been designated as 
‘Calcutta Coolies’ irrespective of their language. 

4 Singh (1977) claims that Mari-emmen, while not without her fearful aspect is a 
more benevolent deity with a benign iconographic representation, who is the 
protector of men, the healer of disease and ailments, and remover of obstacles in 
the way of her devotees. This however is not true. The literature on both Kali and 
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Mariyamman in India describes them as hot, malicious and aggressive. The most 
successful distinction between the two deities can be made in terms of Great and 
Little traditions, where Kali as Durga is being accepted as a goddess both by the 
upper and lower castes all over India, Mariyamman is accepted as a goddess only 
among the lower castes in South India. 

5 In South India, Mari is the goddess of epidemics like small pox and cholera. Her 
worship is to appease her and send her off to the next village. At the end of the 
festival, Mari is actually carried in a procession and is left in the boundary of the 
neighboring village, signifying warding off the diseases out of the bounds of the 
village. Although the present day Mariyamman worship in Guyana does not 
mention this, there is enough evidence to prove the KalUDurga worship in 
nineteenth century Guyana did serve this purpose. Bisunath (1977) notes that as 
early as in 1899, a Puja for Kali was performed when an Anthrax epidemic 
struck the cattle on the East Coast Demerara and in a subsequent case, when an 
influenza epidemic raged the Essequibo coast then a great Puja was performed 
for Kali. 

6 This association of Mariyamman cult with the Madrasis is sot strong that Singh 
(1977) observes that the consciousness of separation between the North Indians 
and the Madrasis continued even after the process of Creolization which eroded 
the overt differences of language and dress (even the food habits too) through the 
adoption of both groups of Creole English and dress in everyday life, the 
distinction has been maintained even to the present day. 

7 In India, though Mariyamman worship is spread over a wide area extending from 
its southern tip to as far deep as Aurangabad in Maharashtra, historically 
Kannada and Telugu literatures refer to Mari right from 11-12 century. In 
Kannada, Mari has been referred in the Vacanas of the Virasaims (c. 1150 A.D.) 
and also in the Jaina Epic Yashodhara Carite of Janna (c. 1450 A.D.). 

8 In South India, Mariyamman is usually, represented by her head or a round stone 
and/or a mask made out of copper or silver put over the head or stone. No temple 
of Mariyamman that I have visited in Guyana not the ones that have been 
reported by others seem to have her been represented this way. 

9 However, Pongal is not celebrated as the New Year Day in south India as it falls 
in the month of January. 

10 The Almanac calendar does not play any crucial role as it does in India. Instead, 
Friday, Saturday and Sundays are chosen for convenience. Sunday is the day 
when people normally go to temple for worship. 

11 Along with Mariyamman , we can see that Puliar (Pillaiyar, Ganesha), Seevan 
(Shim), Maien-Permal (Vishnu), Anmar (Hanuman), Muni-speren 
(Munishwara), Nagur-Meera (a Muslim Saint from Nagur in Tamil Nadu), and 
Madurai-Veeren (Madhuraiviran) are the deities who are usually worshipped in 
Mariyamman temples. 

12 This aspect is not found in the Mariyamman temples in India. In fact, in any 
South Indian temple, be it of Great or Little Tradition, only the temple priest 
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( Pujari/Asadi) can go into the Sanctum Sanctorum ( garbhagriha ) and worship 
the deity. 

13 The drummers were clearly aware of different types of beats and their specific 
names. They also reported they have different rhythms for different deities and 
also for different types of worships. 

14 The ailments, said to have been cured by the worship, range from stomach 
ulcers, life sores, excruciating pains and even partial paralysis. Puja for 
Mariyamman can be performed for the fulfillment of any obscure wish and Babb 
(1974) reports that in Singapore vows to Mariyamman are taken in order to pass 
exams, and even to obtain a Singapore citizenship. 

15 For a detailed description of this ritual, see other published sources. Also, due to 
lack of space I have not given a full account of the entire three-day festival. This 
is going to be done in a separate paper. 
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Appendix 

1 

Epilogue 

On the last day of the Conference the participants discussed the various 
action programmes, which could be taken up by the scholars, the social workers 
and the Governments. This discussion highlighted the following perceptions 
and needs: 

Action Programme 

The nature of the action programme may be such that they could be 
implemented by the participants, who could do. The programmes should be 
embedded on the ground situation and have the ring of feasibility. 

The concern in the maintenance of Indian languages and culture abroad 
goes well with the concerns of post modernism with its emphasis on decentrism 
plurality and ethnicity. Globalisation of economy does not entail globalisation 
of culture. For the transmission and expression of culture language is the most 
transparent and important medium. The efforts at maintenance are not actions 
tor looking backward at the past but are actions for looking forward into the 

future. They should be for the creative use of past tradition to meet the needs of 
the future. 

The languages and culture influence the behavioural system as well as the 
cognitive system. The Indian heritage should be looked upon as providing an 
alternative paradigm in intellectual pursuits, values, orientation and world view. 

It should contribute towards maintaining global diversity. The maintenance 
therefore has global significance. 

The efforts at maintenance should be contributing to nation building and 
national development of the countries concerned. It is thus integrative and it is 
not devisive. Identity is formed at multiple levels and a person carries 
simultaneously more than one identity. Ethnic identity based on language and 
culture is only one of these identities. This identity complements rather than 
contradicts national identity and it is a building block for the larger identity 
formation. J 

Maintenance should aim at language and culture filling in not merely the 
personal space but also the social, political and economic space. Social, 
political and economic reasons of the Indian languages and culture are as crucial 
for their maintenance as cultural reasons are. There are differences in the 
perception of maintenance by the community and by the planners. This gap 
should be bridged and a community awareness should be created about the need 
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for maintenance. This awareness should be based on the aspirations of the 
community for its survival and progress. 

Any theory of maintenance based on which the action programme should 
be drawn should integrate other relevant theories like theory of development, 
theory of migration, and theory of planning etc. The current change in the 
paradigm of language planning, where emphasis is on the process of interaction 
rather than the product of planning when the emphasis is on adequacy of 
communication rather than ideology, and what the emphasis is on the role of the 
market rather than the Government should be taken note of in the action 
programmes. 

Maintenance at different levels for different purposes should not be lost 
sight of. The three purposes of language maintenance relate to sharing the 
heritage, the symbolic values in social and political arenas, and the instrumental 
use in the areas of economy, entertainment and kinship communication. 

Intellectual model and leadership from India for these countries are weal 
forcing the elite and the intelligentia in these countries to look towards the west. 
The visiting Indian dignitaries do not have contact with the communities and 
operate superficially at the official level. There is also the elitist tendency to 
look down upon the folk speech and folk cultural practices. For the leadership 
of the revival movements to stay with the activists with a liberal philosophy, 
such attitudes, of the intellectuals and the elite both in India and these countries 
should change in positive direction. 

There is a need to create an infrastructure to stimulate, support, guide and 
coordinate the action programmes trans-nationally. A center for studies of 
overseas Indians should encompass cultural, linguistic economic, political, other 
aspects of Indian diaspora is a decideratam. The name of the Centre may have 
political connotations and may generate political resistance in different 
countries and therefore it should be carefully thought about. It may be modeled 
after ASEA of South East Asian Countries or Commonwealth for Distant 
Education, Canada or any such transnational organization. It should be funded 
by the participating countries. It may be set up in India with a nodal point with 
core staff in New Delhi for planning, funding and coordination and with 
specialized sub-centres for different subjects in different institutions in India 
and other countries. 

The following action programmes were proposed to be taken up by the 
individual scholars, by the institutions and by the governments: 

1 ) to increase access to documentary resources available in archives, 
libraries, private collections etc. for researchers on Indian diaspora, 

2 ) to increase generation, storage and dissemination of information for 
research and field activities. 
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3) 


4) 


5) 

6) 

7) 

8 ) 


to develop networking and communication channels between researchers 
through newsletters, conferences, E-mail links etc., to develop data banks 
consisting of bibliographies, government reports, research questionnaires 
for surveys, directories of scholars, communities, organizations 
private and government institutions, and to use mass media for 
creating awareness and involvement in the community and helping 
the media go beyond entertainment, 

to produce different kinds of teaching materials in multi media, to produce 
post literacy materials in Indian languages to sustain literacy obtained in 
schools, to produce motivating reading materials for children, to undertake 
translations of Indian classics and modern literature into Creoles and the 
colonial languages, which would thus be used as medium to carry the 
Indian heritage to the younger generation, 

to record and study the oral history of early migrants, 
to develop comparative tools for investigations in different countries to 
enable the results of different studies comparable and to conceptually 
clarify notions like maintenance, loss, domain, parameters of shift etc 

to generate resources for research and for development of transplanted 
Indian languages and culture and 

to create an institution which will support research and development, 
create data bases and networking, will provide coordination between 
researchers, activists and the community, between the institutions and the 
governments and between the governments, to be a catalyst for initiating 
courses and other training programmes in Universities and other 
institutions for the benefit of new generations of students taking up the 
study of Indian diaspora as an inter-disciplinary academic enterprise. 
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